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LIVES OF BANDITTI, 



SICILIAN BRIGANDS. 



The beautiful island of Sicily, which has generally had 
the fortune to be as badly governed as Southern Italy-* 
almost as often subjected to foreign invasion and conquest, 
also abounds, like Calabria, on the opposite side of the 
Faro, in mountains of most difficult access, and wild 
swamps, once fertile plains, that aided the island in its ac« 
quisition of its proucl title of " The Granary of Rome,", 
and has consequently abounded with banditti and men of 
the most desperate eharaicters. Save in one solitary in- 
stance, there is little, however, in the lives of Sicilian 
robbers, diffevnt from those of their near neighbours the 
.Calabrians. Their mode of plundering, their places of 1^- 
treat, their general habits of life were the same ; but they 
have not been so fortunate as the continental freebooters 
in having good narrators of their exploits, nor have I been 
so lucky as to find one good eyewitness account of them. 

The first of the two anecdotes 1 have selected came 
to me in the way of oral traditian, and the name of the 
hero has escaped me. 

The peculiarity of this Sicilian robber's case is, that 
he did every thmg single-handed — he commanded no 
band, but mannequins^ or large puppets the size of life, 
made and dressed up by himself, were his passive but 
effective satellites, tie must have been an artist of consid- 
erable ingenuity, for his figures were perfect as far as brig- 
and costume agd ferocity of expression went. Their 
eyes virere lar^ and staring, their whiskers most tremen- 
dous, and their mouths, of course, were never seen to"' 
relax with a smile of good-nature. 
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His plan of operation was simply this. He set up his 
puppets against a bank or hillock by some rough road- 
side, or among bushes or thickets hanging over the road 
— he contrived to make them hold long guns pointed 
down on the road, and their daggers and couteax de 
cliasse were visible in their bosoms or girdles. His posi- 
tion was always chosen where the road or mountain-path 
(for there was nothing in the interior of the island deser- 
ving the name of road) was broken and tortuous, and 
where passengers would come suddenly in view of his 
troop and be covered by their musketry at the turn of a 
corner. While they remained more immovable even 
than Austrian sentinels at their post, he kept a sharp look- 
out from a point whence*he could see the approaches by 
the road on both sides. If the travellers were numerous 
and* well-armed, he withdrew his men, like a prudent 
commander, and hid them and himself in the thicket ; 
but if those who approached were less formidable, he 
placed himself by the side of his steady troop, and when 
the timid wayfarers popped upon the appalling spectacle 
of their fierce faces, and murderous guns that seemed just 
gdng to be fired at them, he rushed up(5h them, well- 
armed^as he always was, and made thein perform the 

."^acrfia in terrd^^ evolution, which they readily did, 
under the impression that they would b§ shot by the 
figures on the road-side if they disobeyed. He then m^de 
them give up their money, or what moveable things of 
value they might have with them ; and this also they did 
with promptitude, thinking a whole J;)and of robbers kept 
guard over them. As soon as this agreeable operation 
was performed, he ordered them to rise and return the 
way they had come, swearing by the most tremendous 
oaths, that he among them who should dare to look back 
was a dead man. 

When the despoiled had departed, he relieved his guard, 
carried off and concealed his never-murdering adherents 
until he should again think proper to take the field, and 

'. instead of dividing the spoils with greedy comrades, he 

"^ut them all into his own pocket. 

Numerous were the robberies committed by the soli- 
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tary Sicilian in this ingenious manner, and as he was con* 
tinually changing his scene of action, the whole island 
soon rang with the fame of his formidable band. Yet do 
what they "would, goverShient could never trace them. 
Even when, as at times it happened, a military force was 
in the neighbourhood of the place where the depredation 
was committed, and sent in pursuit with the greatest 
alacrity, they neyer could come up with the banditti. 
Nor could promises or threats^or actual violence and 
torture ever extract from the shepherds or the peasantry 
scattered about spots sqpposed likely to be their haunts, 
a confession that they had ever supplied the dangerous 
band with food — had ever even seen them. It may well 
be conceived that the pardon of accomplices and rewards 
offered to such of the band as. would return to society, 
and " turn king's evidence" (as our Newgate phrase goes), 
were dl thrown away, and that none of the robber's gang 
would betray him. 

The trick, however, was detected at last. One day a 
consillerable armed force came so suddenly upon the in- 

mous chie^ who had not, perhaps, chosen his spot with 
lis usual felicity, that he had not time to withdraw his 
faithful adherents before the cacciatori, or sharp-shooters, 
were in front of them, and within rifle-shot, suit0a(ioning 
them to surrender. 

" Lay down your arms and submit," cried the captain 
of the troop, " and no evil shall befalf you from us — ^jus- 
tice Vill deal with you, and our government is merciful !" 

There was no answer returned, and as the officer saw 
the robber's guns still levelled at him and his men, he 
gave the word of command. 

" Present arms !" 

The cacciatori levelled their rifles, but to their surprise 
the robbers neither spoke nor retreated, nor dipped 
behind the bushes, but stood there like targets to be 
shot at. 

" Fire," cried the captain. 

The soldiers discharged their pieces. One of the 
robbers fell, another staggered, and remained declining 
from the perpendicular, but the others were as fixed as 
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before, and to the no small surpriae of the soldiers, did 
not even return their fire. 

The captain and his men thought they were entranced 
— ^fixed by a spell, or else planning some desperate 
manoeuvre, nor did they fire again until they had well 
looked to their flanks and rear, expecting an ambushed 
attack by others of this Pythagorean band. 

At the second volley three more of the robbers fell, and 
then the soldiers boldlj^ rushed forward to the thicket — 
when they had the satisfaction to find that they had been 
kept in awe bv puppets, and Jiad been firing at jackets and 
breeches stuflfed with straw, two of which fierce figures, 
still alert, seemed to defy them to do their worst ! 

The mover of the mainonette bandits had meanwhile 
made good his escape, but he was caught, some time after 
the destruction of his band, in the commission of some 
paltry footpad robbery, and sent to the galleys, where ho. 
used afterward to amuse his companions in captivity by 
relating his wonderful exploits as capo-bandito, or robber- 
chief.* ' 

The second anecdote is worth slight mention. 

A friend of mine, a young English merchant, tolerably 
well aqquainted with Sicily and its language, travelling 
iome ye^LTs ago in the interior of the island, had to pass a 
place that for some months had enjoyed a disagreeable 
notoriety as being frequented by an association that levied 

* This trick has been repeated in our days in the South of«France 
-^but, if 1 remember well, the perpetrator of it was either a Sicilian 
or a Neapolitan. <^ My companions in the diligence," said 'the late 
Mr. Henry Matthews, who was travelling at the time from Montpel- 
lier to Beziors, *< were all on the qui vive^ for the carriage had been 
^topped and robbed two evenings before by a single footpad. This 
fellow had practised a most ingenious stratagem to effect his purpose. 
He manufactured ton men of straw, and drew them up in the road in 
battle array ; and advancing some distance before them, he ordered 
the diligence to stop, threatening, if the least resistance was offered, 
to call up his companions and put all the passengers to death. In this 
manner he laid the whole party under contribution, among whom 
were two Spanish merchants, whose purses were heavily laden."r— 
Diary of an Invalid^ p. 405. I have heard this story much better told. 
JMy narrator dwelt particularly on the rage of ana of the pwaengers, 
» French officer — a vieille mowtache — on his discovering that he had 
Vten terrified into, or out of, discretion— ^ar diai; komma de paillt t j 
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cODtributions on the road, and occasionally forgot that 
commandment which saith " Thou shalt do no murder." 
About the hour of noon he reached a solitary taverna on 
the side of a lofty mountafn, and here, though lie knew it 
was the very worst place on his journey, he was obliged 
to stop to rest his tired mules. Making a virtue of ne- 
cessity, my friend followed the very sinister-looking Boni- 
face of the miserable inn to a little room, where a table 
was soon spread for him. The house afforded nothing 
bu^eggs, garlic, a little maccaroi^i, some smir bread, and 
sourer wine ; but like an experienced traveller he had 
brought a good basket witli him, and this being handed in, 
he began to make a hearty meal. He was considerably 
advanced in this pleasant operation, and, having swal- 
lowed a glass or two of generous Faro wine, was becom- 
ing very indifferent to banditti and the dangers of the road, 
when he was startled by a loud fierce voice speaking out- 
side of the inn. He ran to the window, but on looking 
out, he only saw his muleteer, who had evidently been 
disturbed in a slumber, rubbing his eyes, and the brawny 
back of a tall man who was gliding into the house. He 
thought the latter might be the landlord, and returned to 
his seal and table,, but before he could carry the next ' 
morsel to his mouth, he heard heavy footsteps approach- 
ing the door — in the next moment the door flew open, 
and a man of almost gigantic stature, with a long gun in 
his hand, a brace of pistols and a long knife in his girdle, 
entered the room. My friend started up. The intruder 
eyed him from head to foot, and his countenance, before 
none of the mildest, now relaxed, and he said, " Oh, you 
are an Englishman, are you '? — Pray don't let me disturb 
you." He was about to turn out of the room when my 
friend, recovering hispresence of mind, paid him the com- 
pliment, never omitted in Sicily or the south of Italy when 
one is found eating, of inviting hini to partake with him. 
The intruder declined, but my friend not confining himself 
to a mere empty compliment (and among the Sicilians 
and. Neapolitans it is no more) pressed him to share his 
meal, and the stranger, placing his long gun by his sid^^ ' 
9^t dowjif 

B9 
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He declined partaking of a pasticcio, or meat-pie 
because it was a fast-day, but accepted of some goo< 
biscuit and English cheese, j¥bich he declared to b< 
excellent, and drank freely enough of the Faro wine. 

By degrees, the two became very sociable. The 
talked about tjie English army that had been in Sicily 
(almost the only place I have had the fortune to visit 
where the English have left grateful hearts behind them) ^ 
then of the Neapolitans, whom the stranger of course ^ 
hated ; then of one thing, and then of another, untiLmy 
friend alluded to the state of the roads and the banditti. 

" You are safe from them," said the stranger, touching 
my friend's glass with his own, " take my word for that. 
1 am their chief—Don Cesare !'* 

My friend, thoush he had some slight suspicion of mis- 
giving, concealed his emotion as much as he could, and 
even went so far as to mutter the formula of politeness 
•—that he was much honoured in making his acquaint- 
ance. He could not, however, conceal his real feelings 
from the quick-eyed Sicilian, who said, as though his 
delicacy was hurt by his suspicions, *^ Signor, mi fate 
torto : Sh*, you wrong me ; I would not, for the wealth 
of all Palermo, hurt a hair of your head, or take from 
you. Without your free will, so much as this bit of biscuit. 
I have served your countrymen — I wish they were back 
again. I have eaten their bread, and though circum- 
stances have made me what I am, I will continue to be 
the friend of every Englishman I meet." 

Quite tranquillized by these words, and the earnest 
manner in which the brigand uttered them, my friend 
gave appropriate thanks, and then made free to ask what 
were the circumstances that had driven him to such a 
dangerous profession ? The robber replied without any 
shvness. 

It appeared that Don Cesare was one of those Sicil- 
ians who, when the Neapolitans made their revolution in 
1880, aimed at still further changes, or at rendering their 
^^island independent of the continental kingdom to which 
* it has been so long linked. These men, who were very 
numerous, would hear nothing of the benefits of that con- 
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ytitution which their fellow-subjects, the Neapolittni, 
without knowing what it was, had adopted from the 
Spaniards, but insisted off separating from them aiu) 
erecting Sicily into one independent state, with a king 
and constitution of its own. in attempting to effect this, 
much crime and cruelty were committed, much blood 
was shed ; and, be it said in justice, considerable deter- 
mination and valour shown by the lower order of the 
Sicilians, particularly at Palermo, where for some, time 
thej^ kept A bay a whole Neapolitan army, commanded 
by General Elorestan Pepe, a brother to, but an abler 
man than William Pepe, the hero of Rieti, The Sicil- 
ian patriots, however, could not succeed ; and, not many 
months after, when the Neapolitan constitution was 
** whistled down the wind,*' and old . King Ferdinan4 
repristinated, that sovereign thought fit to investigate thq 
offences of his Sicilian subjects. Some were arrested 
and thrown into prison ; some hid themselves, and some, 
among whom was my friend's acquaintance Don Cesare, 
fled to the mountains and turned brigands. 

When my friend's curiosity was satisfied on this head, 
he ventured to express his surprise at the liberty of range 
the robber allowed himself, and to ask if he were Hoi 
afraid the people of the country would lay hands on him T 
To this Don Cesare said, that besides his own gun and 
knife, he had always the arms of others neaf him ; that 
in a minute 'he could surround the house^here they 
were with his trusty followers ; and that as to the coun- 
try people they kn6w their own interests too well to 
interfere with those who never harmed them, and who, 
after all, were nothing less than unfortunate honest men 
' that had attempted to rid the island of the Neapolitans. 

By this time my friend's refreshed mules were at the 
door of the hostel ; so, thanking Don Cesare for his 
civility and communicativeness, as that preparatory step 
to every departure from an inn, he called the ill-lookine 
Boniface for his bill. The host only followed the usual 
practice, by asking a young Englishman somewhat more ^ 
than double what ne would have asked a Sicilian. My 
friend, without a remark, drew out his purse : the robber 
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snatched it from him, and shut it up in his broad, homy^ 
hand. " Non, signor I non sara mai ! No, sir, this shal/ 
never be — the account is nq^ just," said he ; and then 
turning to the host, he bade him have a conscience, and 
not assassinate a stranger, and an Englishman, in that 
wav. 

The innkeeper muttered something : my friend, who 
did not wish to have words about what after all was a 
mere trifle, not amounting to more than five or six shil- 
lings, begged for his purse that he .might pay the 
demand ; but the robber would suffer no' such thing, and 
still clenching the money in his fist, he turned again to 
Boniface, and said he would fare il conto, or make the 
bill. 

This accordingly he did, marking the articles, such as 
" a feed for two mules," ," ditto for one muleteer," 
** bread," " fried eggs," &c., on his fingers, and then 
putting the precise price to each, he summed up a total 
which might have met the approbation of even Joseph 
Hume, Esq. M.P. He next counted out the money 
into the palm of the host, who seemed not to dare to 
make any other remark, and twisting up my friend's 
purse as though it was never more to be opened, he 
" restored it to him with a short piece of Italian advice to 
be more careful of its contents. 

At the inn-door he helped my friend to mount his 
mule, and when he offered him his hand, and would have 
bidden him farewell, the robber whispered — " No, we 
must not part company so soon ; there are others may 
meet you between this and the next town; I will see 
you in safety." 

They then went on, the robber striding by the side of 
my friend's mule, and talking all the way in a cheerful 
tone. They had not gone much more than a mile when 
three wild-looking fellows were seen descending from 
the mountain's side towards the road, which there ran 
through a deep winding hollow. As these men ap- 

f>roached, they called on the travellers to stop, and had 
evelled their guns at them, when Don Cesare, who had 
been concealed from them by the mule, and the person 
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of my friend, stepped forward in the road, showed him* 
self, waved his hand backward, and cried out in a voioe 
]ike thunder, *^ In dietro canaglial iddi sun amid/ 
Santu Diavoluni!^ in dietro P* br, "Back, you black* 
guards, these are friends I Saint Devil ! get ye back r 
The three ruffians recovered their guns, threw them 
over their shoulders, and without saying a word returned 
up the mountain. 

The robber-chief took no notice of wiiat had hap^ 
pemH, but walking a little ahead of the mules, that he 
n)ight be seen, continued in conversation on difierent 
subjects until they came to a fair piece of newly-made 
road, inclosed on either side by magnificent hedges (com- 
mon thingsi n Sicily and Calabria) composed of the ^gan- 
tic aloes, Indian-fig plants, and high-flowering geraniums. 
" Here you are safe," said the robber, grasping my friend's 
hand ; " this road winds round the hill to the town of 
San Giovanni, and here we must part.'* 

" Yes," said the muleteer, addressing my friend, " Yes, 
Don Giorgio, it is only a quarter of an hour to San 
Giovanni 1" 

" Don Giorgio !" said the outlaw : " is that your name ? 
It is thetiame of your king whom I have served ! Addio 
Don Giorgio ! che la Madonna vi accompagni ! (May 
the blessed Virgin go with you !)" and giving a last 
friendly squeeze to my friend's hand, he turned back, 
shouting as he went, " Viva il Re Giorgio /" Long lire 
King George ! 

He had not been gone many minutes, when my friend 
heard one of those long shrill whistles which the Sicilians 
and Calabrians are particularly expert in producing, by 
applying their fingers to their tongup and lips. The 
young Englishman turned his head, and presently saw 
above the hill round which he was winding the gigantic 
figure of the outlaw, accompanied by three other men, 

^ 1 do obt know yvhy, but tho Sicilians and Calabrians have made 
his Satanic majesty a saint. Santu diavolu^ with its augmentative 
Santa ^iavoluni^ is continually in the mouth of both. It is as much 
their habitual oath as ctrtain two monosyllables are those of tht 
English. 
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striding up the mountain. The chief also happened to 
turn his head nearly at the same instant. He waved a 
silk handkerchief, and again shouting " Vwa il Re Gior- 
gio r thus took his last farewell. 

The muleteer, who had preserved a respectful silence, 
only broken by a W9rd or two as long as the outlaw was 
with them, now gave way to his tongue. " Don Cesare,** 
said he, " is a robber — there is no doubt of that ; some 
say an assassin, though, for my part, I believe he has 
only killed five or six Neapolitans ; but there is much that 
is good in him for all that." 

After my friend's experience, it was not for him to 
contradict the muleteer's assertion. 



«' 

* 



SPANISH BRIGANDS. 



For brigands, Spain stands next in rank to the king- 
dom of Naples and the states of the Church. The 
reasons are too obvious to require any explanation here. 
In comparing the Italian with the Spanish bands, from 
the accounts I have read and heard, I should be inclined 
to say that the latter were generally more brutal and fero- 
cious, and less romantic — if, after all I have said, the 
reader will.still deem the term rofnantic at all applicable 
to the Italian banditti. 

I tax my memory in vain to recall any incident in Italy 
where a band of robbers behaved with such cowardly, 
disgusting atrocity, as did the Spaniards in a rencounter 
related by an eyewitness, and a gentleman every way 
worthy of credit. 

The following is the account, taken verbatim from " A 
Year in Spain, by a Young American," a clever, amus- 
ing, and instructive work. 

The young American, an officer of the United States 
navy, was travelling from Tarragona towards Valencia 
•by the Spanish diligence or stage-coach. It was night, 
and he was awakened from sleep and a pleasant dream 
of his home by the sudden stopping of the cumbrous 
vehicle, and by the noise of angry voices on the road. 

" I roused myself," says he, " rubbed my eyes, and 
directed them out of the. windows. By the light of a 
lantern that, blazed from the top of the diligence, I could 
discover that this part of the road was skirted by olive- 
trees, and that the mules, having come in contact with 
jsome obstacle to their progress, had been thrown into 
confusion, and stood huddled together, as if afraid to 
move, gazing upon each other with pricked ears and 
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frightened aspect. A single glance to the right-hand 
gave a clew to the mystery. Just beside the fore-wheel 
of the diligence stood a man dressed in that wild garb of 
Valencia which I had seen for the first time in Amposta. 
Hig red cap, which flaunted far down his back, was in 
front drawn closely over his forehead, and his striped 
manta, instead of being rolled round him, hung unem- 
barrassed from one shoulder. While his left leg was 
thrown forward in preparation, a musket was levelled in 
his hands, ^long the barrel of which his eye glared fiercely 
upon the visage of the conductor^ On the other side, 
the scene was somewhat different. Pepe, being awake 
when the interruption took place, was at once sensible of 
its nature. He had abandoned the reinS; and jumped 
from his seat to the road-side, intending to escape among 
the trees. Unhappy youth, that he should not have ac- 
complished his purpose ! He was met by the muzzle of 
a musket when he had scarce touched the ground, and a 
third ruffian appearing at the same moment from the 
treacherous concealment of the very trees towards whjch 
he was flying, he was effectually taken and brought round 
into the road, where he was made to stretch himself upon 
his face, as had already been done with the conductor. 

" I could now distinctly hear one of these robbers — for 
such they were — ^inquire in Spanish of the mayoral as to 
the number of passengers ; if any were armed ; whether 
there was any money in the diligence ; and then, as a 
conclusion to the interrogatory, demanding La holsa ! in a 
more angry tone. The poor fellow meekly obeyed. 
He raised himself high enough to draw a large leathern 
purse frpm an inner pocket, and, stretching his hand up- 
ward to deliver it, said, Toma usted^ cahallerOrpei^o no me 
quita fisted la vida ! * Take it, cavalier ; but do not take 
away my life !' The robber, however, was pitiless. 
. Bringing a stone from a large heap collected for the repair 
of the road, he fell to beating the mayoral upon the head 
with it. The unhappy man sent forth the most piteous 
cries for misericordia and piedad. He might as well 
have asked pity of the stone that smote him, as of the 
irretch who wielded it. In his agony he invoked Jesii 
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Christo, Santiago Apostoly Martir, La Virgin del Pilar ^ 
and all those sacred names held in awful reverence by the 
people, and most likely to arrest the rage of his asgaisin. 
All in vain : the murderer redoubled his blows, until grow- 
ing fui:ious in the task, he laid his musket beside him, and 
worked with both hands upon his victim. The cries for 

?ity which blows had first excited, blows at length quelled. 
:*hey bad gradually increased with the suffering to the 
most terrible ^hrieks, then declined into low and inar- 
ticulate moans, until a deep-drawn and agonized gasp for 
breath and an occasional convulsion alone remain^ to 
show that the vital principle had not yet departed. 

-'^ It fared even worse with Pepe, though, instead of the 
cries for pity, which had availed the mayoral so little, he 
Uttered nothing but low moans that died away in the dust 
beneath him. One might have thought that the extreme 
youth of the lad would have insured him compassion : 
bat no such thin^. Th^ robbers were doubtless of Ain- 
posta, and, being Known to him, dreaded discovery. When 
both, the victims had been rendered insensible, there was 
a short pause, and a consultation in a low tone between 
the ruffians, who then proceeded to execute their plans. 
The first went round to the left side of the diligence, and, 
having unhooked th^ iron shoe and placed it under the 
wheel as an additional security against escape, opened 
the door of the interior, and, mounted on the steps, I 
could hear him distinctly utter a terriMe threat in Spanish, 
and demand an ounce of gold from each of the passengers. 
This was answered by an expostulation from the Yalen- 
cian shopkeeper, who said that they had not fK> much 
money, but what they had would be given wilhngly. 
TTiere was then a jingling of purses, some pieces drop- 
ping on the floor in the hurry and agitation of the 
moment. Having remained a short time at the door of 
the interior, he did not come to the cabriolet, but passed 
at once to the rotunda. Here he used greater caution, 
doubtless from having seen the evening befc»^, at Am- 
posta, that it contained no women, but six young students, 
who were all stout fellows. They were made to coipe 
4own, one by one, from their stronghold, deliver their 
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money and watches, and then lie flat upon their faces in 
the road. 

" Meanwhile, the second robber, after consulting with 
his companion, returned to the spot where the zagal Pepe 
lay rolHng from side to side. As he went towards him, 
he drew a knife from the folds of his sash, and having 
opened it, placed one of his naked legs on either side o! 
his victim. Pushing aside the jacket of the youth, he 
bent forward and dealt him repeated blows in every par 
of the body. The young priest, my companion, shruni 
back shuddering into his corner, and hid his face within hii 
trembling fingers ; but my own eyes seemed spell-bound 
for I could not withdraw them from the cruel spectacle 
and my ears were more sensible than ever. Though th< 
windows at the front and sides were still closed, I cou]« 
distinctly hear each stroke of the murderous knife as i 
entered its victim. It was not a blunt sound as of 
weapon that meets with positive resistance, but a hissin 
noise, as if the household implement, made to part tfa 
bread of peace, performed unwillingly its task of tread 
ery. This moment was the unhappiest of my life r an 
it struck me at the time, that if any situation could b 
more worthy of pity than to die the dog's death' of poc 
Pepe, it was to be compelled to witness his fate withoi 
the power to aid him. 

" Having completed the deed to his satisfaction, th 
cold-blooded murderer came to the door of the cabrioli 
and endeavoured to open it. He shook it violently, call, 
ing to us to assist him ; but it had chanced hitherto that 
we had always got out on the other side, and the young 
priest, who had never before been in a diligence, thought, 
from the circumstance, that there was but one door, and 
therefore answered the fellow that he must go to the 
other side. On the first arrival of these unwelcome 
visiters, I had taken a valuable watch which I wore from 
my waistcoat-pocket, and slipped it into my boot ; but 
when th^y fell to beating in the heads of our guides, I 
bethought me that the few dollars I carried in my purse 
mieht not satisfy them, and replaced it again imreadiness 
to be deUvered at the shortest notice. These precautions 
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were, however, unnecessary. The third ruQian, who 
had continued to make the circuit of the diU^ence with 
his musket in his hand, paused a moment m the road 
ahead of us, and having placed his head to the ground as 
if to Usten, presently came and spoke in an under-tone to 
his companions. They stood for a moment over tlie 
mayoral, and struck his head with the butts of their mus- 
kets, while the fellow who had before used the knife re- 
turned to make a few farewell thrusts, and in another 
moment they had all disappeared from around us. 

" In consequence of the darkness, which was only par- 
tially dispelled in front of the diligence by the lantern 
which had enabled me to see what occurred so imme- 
diately before me, we were not at once sensible of the 
departure of the robbers, but continued near half an hour 
after their disappearance in the same situation in which 
they left us. The short breathings and the chattering of 
teeth, lately so audible from within the interior, gradually 
gubsided, and were succeeded by whispers of the females, 
and soon after by words pronounced in a louder tone ; 
while our mangled guides, by groans and writhiDgs,gave 
evidence of returning animation. My companion and I 
slowly let down the windows beside us, and, having 
looked round a while, opened the door and descended. 
The door of the interior stood open as it had been left, 
and those Within sat each in his place in anxious conver- 
sation. In the rear of the coach was a black heap on 
the ground, which I presently recognised for the six stu- 
dents who had occupied the rotunda, and who, lying flat 
upon their faces, made the oddest figure one can con- 
ceive, rolled up in their black cloaks, with theu* cocked 
hats of the same solemn colour emerging at intervals 
from out the heap. As we came cautiously towards 
tbeip, they whispered among each other, and then first 
one lifted his head to look at us, and then another, until 
finding that we were their fellow-travellers, they all rose 
at once like a cloud, notwithstanding a threat which the 
robbers had made to them at their departure, to wait* by 
the road-side and shoot. down the first who should offer 
to stir. It will readily occur to the reader that if restst** 
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tnce to this bold and bloody deed could have been made 
at all, it might have been by these six youn^ men, who, 
being together and acquainted with each other, might 
have acted in concert, whereas the rest of the party were 
as completely separated as though they had been in dis- 
tract vehicles. But if it be considered that they had 
been awakened suddenly by armed ruffians, that they 
were destitute of weapons, and knew not the number of 
their assailants, it will appear more natural that they 
should have acted precisely as they did. 

" Our first care, when thus left to ourselves, was to 
see if any thing could be done for our unfortunate guides. 
We found them rolling over in the dust and moaning^ in- 
articulately, excepting that the conductor would occasion- 
ally murmur forth some of those sainted names whose 
aid he had vainly invoked in the moment of tribulation. 
Having taken down the light from the top of the coach, 
we found them so much disfigured with bruises and with 
blood that recognition would have been impossible. 
The finery of poor Pepe, his silver buttons and his sash 
of silk, were scarcely less disfigured than his features. 
There happened to be in our party a student of medicine, 
who now took the lead in the Samaritan oflfice of bind- 
ing, with pieces of linen and pocket-handkerchiefs, the 
wounds of these unhappy men. While thus engaged, we 
heard the noise of footsteps in the direction of Amposta, 
and shortly after a man came up with a musket in his 
hand. Having heard our story, and inquired the route 
which we supposed the robbers to have taken, he dis- 
charged his musket several times in that direction. He 
wore a mongrel kind of uniform, and proved to be one 
of the resguardo, or armed police, which is scattered over 
the country for the prevention of smuggling, and the 
protection of lives and property ; but its members receiv- 
ing a salary insuflicient for theh' support, as is the case 
with almost all the inferior servants of the Spanish crown, 
are obliged to increase their means the best or worst way 
they^ can, and are often leaded in practices which it is 
their business to suppress, ft would perhaps be bold to 
•ay thai this man was either directly or indirectly engaged 
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with those who had just robbed us ; but his appearance 
at this jconjuncture was both sudden and singular. 

" The tragedy oveis a farce succeeded which lasted 
until daylight. Many carts and wagons that were pass- 
ing on the road cdme to a halt about us ; but we could 
not proceed on our journey, nor could the bleeding guides 
be removed from the road, until the alcalde of the near- 
est town should appear and take cognizance of the out- 
rage. He came at length, a fat little man, with a red 
cockade in his hat, in token of the loyalty which had 
doubtless procurec^ him his office. He commenced his 
examination of the scene of bloodshed with an air of 
professional coolness which showed that this was not the 
first time he had been called from bed on such an occa- 
sion. He put his hand into the ]^ddle of blood beside the 
mayoral, and gave the stone with which his head had 
been battered in care to one of his attendants. This 
done, one of the carts which had halted near us was put 
in requisition to carry off the poor fellows, who had now 
lain rolling and weltering in the dust for more than two 
hours. There was some difficulty to get the people who 
stood by to lift the bodies into the cart, arid we were our- 
selves obliged to perform the task. I afterward learned, 
that in Spain, a person found near the body of a niur- 
dered man is subject to detention and imprisonment, either ' 
as a witness, or as one suspected of the crime ; and it is 
owing to this singular fact that Spaniards, instead of hur- 
rying to lend succour, avoid -a murdered man as they 
would avoid a murderer. Indeed it may be doubted 
whether in Spain the law be not more dreaded by the 
peaceful inhabitant than the very robbers and murderers 
from whom it should protect him. Hence it is, that now, 
as in the time of Gil Bias, the word Justiciar which should 
inspire the honest with confidence, is never pronounced 
without a shudder. 

** These painful scenes at length had an end, and the 
cart into which the guides, had been placed returned 
slowly towards Amposta. Before it drove away, the 
mayoral showed symptoms of returning' sensibility ; but 
Pepe seemed in his last agony. The soldiers of the res* 
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guardo took their places to conduct the diligence ; and 
when the rope which the robbers had stretched across 
the road from tree to tree had bedn removed, the mules 
were again set in motion, hurrying from the scene of dis- 
aster, as though they had been sensible of its horrors. 
The day had now completely dawned, and the sun, rising 
into a cloudless sky, shone abroad upon a fertile country 
and the peaceful scenes of cultivation. There was little, 
however, in the change to inspire cheerfulness or conso- 
lation ; for if nature looked so fair, man sank in the com- 
parison. 

" The first place we came to was San Carlos, one of 
the new villages established by the patriotic Olavide. We 
halted in the public place, which stood in the form of an 
amphitheatre, and were soon surrounded by all the village 
worthies to hear, once and a^ain, from the now loquacious 
students, the story of-our misfortunes. It was, however, 
no novelty to them ; and when they had seen us entering 
the town, driven by the cut-throat resguardo, who held 
muskets in their hands instead of whips, they were all« 
doubtless^ as certain of what had happened as when in 
possession of the details. The alcalde of San Carlos 
came forth with especial consequence to receive official 
., information of the outrage ; then consulting with the 
rusty commandant of a few ragged soldiers who com- 
posed the garrison, part of them were sent off to search 
for the robbers, already snug a-bed, perhaps, in Amposta, 
and part were ordered to .accompany the diligence to 
Vinaroz, where our mules were to be changed. 

" Vinaroz is quite a large town, and as we entered it, 
the inhabitants we(e in a buzz of anxious curiosity at the 
unusual detention of the diligence. We had scarce stopped 
ere we were completely hemmed in by a questioning 
crowd ; so, leaving my Catalan companions to find con- 
solation in imparting their sorrows, I pushed my way 
through groups of half-naked Valencians,^ royalist volun- 
teers of most xinprepossessing appearance, and greasy 
monks of Saint .Francis, until, having cleared the crowd 
and reached the court-yard, I mounted at once to the 
eating-room of the-posada. Here were parties of trav- 



eUers still more interested in the story of our misfortune 
than those below, who ^ad merely an idle curiosity to 

gratify. Two Catalan gentlemen, who were travelling 
om Madrid to Barcelona in their own carriage, cross- 
questioned me as to the dangers that lay in the road be- 
fore them, and, in return for the consolation I imparted* 
told me that the same thing might happen to me any day 
in Spain ; that in La Mancha the robbers no lonsep 
skulked amofig the trees and bushes, like snakes, but 
patrolled the country on horseback and at a gallop ; that 
hitherto I had passed along the sea-coast, where the 
country was well cultivated and populous, and the inns 
good ; but that towards Madrid 1 snould find a naked 
plain, destitute of trees, of water, of houses, and of cul- 
tivation ; with inns still more miserable than the poverty 
of the country justified ; and, learning at last that no 
motive of business or necessity had brought me into Spain, 
they wondered that I should have lefl the kind looks and 
words, the comforts and security which meet the stranger 
in France, to roam over a country which they frankly 
owned was fast relapsing into barbarity. I half won- 
dered at myself, and, dreading further discouragement 
from these sorry comforters, abandoned their society to 
seek something to eat ; for, in consequence of the de- 
tention we everywhere met with, it would be three in 
the afternoon^ before we should I'each Torre Blanca, the 
usual stopping-place of the diligenee. There was fish 
frjring in some part of the house, and now, as I scented 
my way to the kitchen, I thought that there was still a 
consolation. 

" The kitchen of the posada at Vinar^z offered a scene 
of unusual confusion. The hostess was no other than 
the mother of Pepe, a very decent-looking Catalan 
woman, who,l understood, had been sent there the year 
before by the Diligence Company, which is concerned in 
all the inns at which their coaches stop throughout the 
line. She had already been told of the probable fate of 
her son, and was preparing to set off for Amposta in the 
deepest affliction ; and yet her sorrow, though evidently 
real, was singularly combined with her habitual house- 
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hold cares. The unusual demand for breakfast by four- 
teen hungry passengers had created some little confusion, 
and the poor woman, instead of leaving these matters to 
take care of themselves, felt the force of habit, and was 
issuing a variety of orders to her assistant ; nor was she 
unmindful of her appearance, but had already changed 
her frock and stockings, and thrown on her mantilla, pre- 
paratory to departure. It was indeed a singular and pite- 
ous sight to see the pooT perplexed woman changing some 
fish that were frying, lest they should be burnt on one 
side, adjusting and repinning her mantilla, and sobbing 
and crying all the while. When the man came, how- 
ever, to say that the mule was in readiness, every thing 
was forgotten but the feelings of the mother, and she 
hurried off in deep and unsuppressed affliction. 

" So long as the daylight lasted, our road continued to 
follow the general line of the coast, and passed through a 
country of vines and olives, which, by its fertility and 
laboured cultivation, began already to indicate the fair 
kingdom of Valencia, the garden of Spain, so renowned 
throughout all Europe. The season, though much later 
than in Catalonia, and still more so than in Provence, was 
nevertheless the season of decaying cultivation, and nature 
was beginning to put on a graver dress. There was 
enough in this and in the events of the past night to pro- 
mote melancholy, had other causes been wanting; but the 
whole road was skirted with stone crosses, that had been 
^raised opposite to as many scenes of robbery and assas- 
sination.* They were rudely fashioned from blocks of 
stone, with a short inscription cut on each, simply men- 
tioning aqui mataron (here they killed) such a perison on 

* ** And here and there, as up the crag you epring, 
Mark many rude-carved crosses near the path ; 
Yet deem not these Devotion's offeimg — 
These are memorials frail of murderous, wrath ; 
For wheresoever the shrieking victim hath 
Pour'd forth his blood beneath the assassin's knife, 
Some hand erects i^ cross of mouldering lath ; 
And grove and glen with thousand such are rife 
Throughout this purple land, where law secures not life." 

ChUdc HUrald, 
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fiieh a day and year; and almost every one had a stone 
upon it ia a hoUow which had been gradually worn there. 
Tbas usiaige, which is not peculiar to Spain, is variously ac- 
counted for. Some say that it originates in a desu-e to 
cover the ashes of the dead. But such cannot be the 
cause here, since the bodies of the people thus murdered 
mte not buried by the road-side, but in the campo safito of 
a neighbouring village. It is also asserted that a super- 
stitious feeling leads to the placing of a stone in this 
manner, as an evidence of detestation towards the mur- 
derer. Be it as it may, the continual occurrence of these 
crosses, placed singly or in groups of two or three along 
the road to .Valencia, seemed to me to corroborate that 
character for perfidy which the Valencians bear through- 
out Spain. It furnished a well-filled index of treachery 
and murder, of avarice, revenge, and all those darker 
passions which degrade our nature. Many of the crosses 
were very old; others bore date in the last century; 
many denoted the murderous struggle for independence 
in later times ; while a still greater number had been 
erected in the turbulent peri<xl of the constitution, and 
bore testimony to the fury of religious and political fana- 
ticism. As we passed rapidly along, I glanced with a 
^torerish interest at each, while my fancy, taking the brief 
i^ription as a text, and calling up the recollections of 
the night before, endeavoured to furnish forth the story 
of disaster. 

** At Torre Blanca, as at every place we came to during 
the remainder of the journey, there was a most annoying 
scen^ caused by the garrulity of the students and the curi- 
ositjrof the gossiping inhabitants. Acting upon the prin- 
ciple of shutting the stable-door after the steed was stolen, 
the military commandant of the town ordered four ill-fed 
dragoons to mount on as many worse-fed horses, and ac« 
company us to Yillareal. Though the number of these 
soldiers were so Umited, there was as great a variety in 
their caps and uniforms as though they had belonged to 
different corps. Some had boots with spurs on the heels, 
others laced shoes with a spur on the right foot ; and, in- 
stead of snug valises of leather, tbey had old canvass sad- 
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die-bags tied to their saddles. To make up for the poor- 
ness of their accoutrements, they had long hhfk mus- 
taches, and eyes of fire that were constantly on the look- 
out for enemies ; and when there were any objects of 
suspicious appearance in the road before us, they would 
prepare their carbines, and, kicking their jaded beasts into 
a gallop, hurry forward in a way that showed good looks 
were the least of their qualifications." 



POLINARIO.* 



My next anecdote of Spanish robbers is, however, of 
a more agreeable character. It is also extracted from 
the work of a recent traveller — from Mr. Inglis's "Spain 
in 18S0." Our countryman, in the course of his peregri- 
nations, stopped one night at a posada, or inn, in tne south 
of Spain, and sat down to sup at a sort of table ihote 
witli such company as had gathered at the said place of 
repose and refection. 

" Towards the conclusion of supper^ a guest of no 
small importance took his place at the tabl^ ;. this was no 
other than the celebrated Polinario, during eleven years 
the dread of half Spain, and now following the honest 
calling of guard of the Seville diligence. I never saw a 
finer man, or one whose appearance pioro clearly indi- 
cated the profession which he had abandoned. I could not 
telp fancying that his countenance expressed a certain 
lawlessness of miG|d, and contempt of peaceable persons 
like myself, which an assumed suavity of manner was 
unable altogether to conceal : this suavity of manner is, 
however, very remarkable, and I believe is in perfect ac- 
cordance with his conduct when a robber; for Polinario 
was never guilty of any act of wanton cruelty or bar- 
barity, but along with the most fearless Qourage he alwayi 
evinced a certain forbearance, not uncommon among 
Spanish banditti ; but in him, having a deeper seat than 
the mock civility of a Spanish thief, arising rather from a 
softness at heart, which afterward led to a change in his 
mode of life. The history of this change is curious, and 
I pledge myself for its ^authenticity. 

* My .incsniotis friend Mr. Planch^ has madQ thif fmt cdote the 
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" The usual range of Polinario was the northern part, 
of the Sierra Morena and the southern parts of La 
Mancha ; and here he remained during eleven years. 

" A few years ago, understanding that the Archbishop 
of Gaen would pass the Sierra Morena in his carriage, 
without other attendants than his servants^ he lay.in wait 
for the prelate, and stopped his carriage. The arch- 
bishop of course delivered his money ; and Polinario 
having received it, asked his blessing: upon this, the 
archbishop began to remonstrate with the robber, setting 
forth the heinousness of his offences, and the wickedness 
of his life : but Polinario interrupted the archbishop, by 
telling him it was of no use remonstrating upon his man- 
ner of life, unless his grace could obtain a pardon for the 
past ; because, without this, it was impossible he couU 
change his mode of living. 

" Ihe Archbishop of Gaen is a good man ; and feeling 
a real desire to assist Polinario in his half-expressed 
desire of seeking a better way of life, he passed his word 
that he would obtain for him his majesty's pardon ; and 
Polinario came under a solemn promise to the archbishop 
that he would rob no more. In this way the matter 
stood for eleven months ; for it was eleven months before 
the archbishop could obtain the pardon he had promised j 
and during all this time Polinario was oblig^ to conceal 
himself from the pursuit which the offer ofa considerable 
reward had long before instigated. At length, however^ 
the pardon was obtained ; and Polinario was free to load 
an honest life. He admits, however, that he is not con- 
tented with the change ; and makes no hesitation in say- 
ing, that the promise made to the archbishop alone pre- 
vents him from returning to his former profession ; but 
he says the archbishop kept his vtrord to him, and he will 
keep his word to the archbishop." 
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CONTHnJED. 



DfruNO the peniniular war, Napoleon, who then drew 
hia resourcea from ao many countriea, and had eatab- 
fiahed the conacription, and by making war the onl^ 
profitable occupation, had awakened a military apint 
nearly all otot fkirope, had, as it will be remembered, a 
immlier (^ Italian regiments in the field. Besides the 
officers of these reugimentS) many young Italians of good 
Amailies, particular^ Neapolitans, were to be found on 
the staff of King Jos^h, who had done ill, as far as his 
happiness was concerned, to quit the sure throne, of Na- 
ples for the very uncertain one of Spain. Though hia 
tfcrrernment -was not a yery popular one at mples, 
wring the short time it lasted, the amorous monarch had 
nade such good use of his leisure, and of the lax morality 
then prevailing, that at his departure for Spain, he waa 
akicerely regretted by a nuniber of gay dames, who, 
iMnrkig no lonffer his UberaJity to kK>k to, warmly recom- 
iMnded their brothers, their cousitts, &c. to be provided 
for in^ his- new kingdom. It waa curious enough to 
«bMrv%, that in many instances, fhaae young Italians, now 
leat to assist in "the suUugation of Spain by the French* 
were descended from Spanish families, w^iose foundera 
had served and found fortune in the Spanish armies that 
had subdued Italy, and under the great Captain Gonsalvo 
4i Cordova and others, had estaUished the dominion of 
Spain in the Milanese and the kingdom of the two* 
Sibilies, in spit^ of all the efibrts of me French. The 
shoots that Spani had thrown out in foreign conquest 
were now retained to strike at her own prom trunk and 
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root ! The hero of the following robber-story waa not, 
however, of Spanish lineage, but descended from an 
ancient family originally of the republic of Genoa, and ^ 
long settled in the kingdom of Naples, where their pos- 
sessions, particularly in Calabria, were at one time of an 
enormous extent : nor though on the staff of King Joseph, 
and a personal favDurite of his, did Don Francesco owe his 
post, or his hopes of advancement, to sister or cousin, or 
any relation, or connexion, or friend of the female gender 
■whatsoever. The name and rank of his family had had 
their influence of course, and Joseph, who was far from 
being either adventurous or courageous himself, admired 
those qualities in others ; and there was not a person 
about him more distinguished by them than the young 
Italian. 

Whenever there wjas any thing daring to be done, 
whenever there was a message ' to be carried that re- 
quired extraordinary speed, of all the aides-de-camp and 
others, Don Francesco was always the first to offer him- 
self. But there appeared to be no danger whatever, and 
there was no need for haste when he met with his adven- 
ture. The intrusive king bad been for some time at 
Madrid. England had not yet armed Wellington to do 
wonders, Spain seemed prostrate before the French, and 
though an occasional deed of blood showed their antipa- 
thy to the. intruders, the destructive guerilla warfare was 
not yet commenced ; and though an occasional robbery 
was heard of, the country was not held as being much 
infested by banditti, and officers came and went, only 
accompanied by their orderlies. 

Don Francesco was, therefore, despatched one morn- 
ing, with only one man, a steady old Polish trooper, to 
carry some instructions to a small corps of the Fren^ 
army in cantonments not many miles from Madrid. 
Having delivered these, he was to visit some outposts 
scattered round the country, and then return to head- 
quarters at his own leisure, or rather, there was no pre- 
cise time fixed for his return. He arrived safely at the 
cantonments, and having finished his short business^ 
would have proceeded farther that evening, but the 
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colonel commanding there was a countryman and an 
old friend, and he pressed him to stay dinner, and then 
it was too- late to go any farther that night. At the 
colonel's table were two young Frenchmen, who talked 
of relieving the ennui of " country-quarters" the follow- 
ing morning by a shooting excursion, and as the ground 
they intended to beat was the same over which E^n 
Franeesco's road lay, it was agreed, not only that tney 
should start together, but that he, having finished his 
inspection, should join them, and take a day's sport. 

Accordingly, they set off in high spirits the next morn- 
ing, Don Francesco followed by his stanch Pole, but 
the French officers with no attendant, save a young, 
naked-legged Castilian, who carried their game-bags, and 
acted as guide. They parted company at the h^ad of a 
little valley or hollow, about two hours before noon. 
There was no inn or posada near, but a scattered village 
seemed to lie midway up the hollow, and here it was 
agreed Don Francesco should join the young French- 
men early in the evening, and after passing the night at 
the village, they wcfre to continue their sport on the 
morrow. As he rode on his way he;!heard rather an 
active firing on the side of his friends, and anxious to 
have a share of such good sport,, he put spurs to his 
horse, and did not draw rein until he came up to one of 
the French pickets. He here finished his business in a 
very short time, and obtaining a fresh horse, proceeded 
to do the rest of his duty. He now found he had more 
ground to go over than he had imagined, and when he 
returned to the post -where he had left his own horse, it 
was much later than he could have wished. To' increase 
his comfort, a sergeant of tirailleurs, who had the com- 
mand, assured him that in spite of all the troops scattered 
over the country, the Spaniards were daily becoming 
bolder, and showing that they detested the FrencW; that 
a commissary of the army, and an officer of the line, had 
been assaulted, not Aany days before, in the very dis- 
trict he had to traverse, and had escaped being murdered 
almost by miracle; and finally, he added, that even 
before the French iqvasion, the placo bore a bad name 
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ibr robbers. The young Neapolitan tiiought hit firieiicb 
had been rather unlucky in the choice of theur shooting- 
ground ; but he could hardly fancy breaking his engage- 
ment, and late as it was, he mounted his own steed, 
which was by this time well refreshed, and set oif at a 
hand-gallop for the glen wliere he had left them. The 
old Polish trooper, who had heard the dialogue between 
hu master and the sergeant, would, of a certainty, ha^e 
rather rebrousse chemin; but he was accustomed to 
danger, he was piqued too by the seeming. indifference 
to it in Don Francesco, and he could not conceive (be 
had yet to learn what the Spaniards were) that the 
peasantry would dare to attack an officer of rank se near 
the French forces. 

Theyreached the glen where tliey had left the two 
Frenchmen in safety, but it was dark, and when they 
rode up to what they had taken in the morning for a 
village, nearly every white spot, instead of being a house, 
was a calcareous rock. There were, however, among 
these deceptive projections, some half dozen of miserabte 
cottaff!es> where Don Francesco confidently expected to 
find his friends ;. but where, on inquiry, he found thtm 
not, and if the words of the inhabitants were to be taken^ 
no such persons had been seen there since the morning. 
Rather inclined to be angry at his friends for their want 
of punctuality, than to suspect anything had happened to 
them, Don Francesco was about to turn his horse's head, 
when an old goatherd addressed him, and told him he 
had seen the two strangers cross the hills at the top of 
the clen, and that doubUess they would be found at a 
farmnouse in that direction — ^nbt more than .a good 
league off, where the ^pmie was most abundant. 

Spirited on by this mtelligence, the young Neapolitan 
t«ok the direction pointed out tohim,and, darker anddarker 
though it became, he and his follower contrived to niake 
good speed for ha]f an hour, when they thought they 
ought to be near the said farmbdhse. But when they 
slackened their pace, and peered through the ni^t-glooro, 
and listened to catch, if it might be, the bamnjg of a 
dog, or the tinkling bells of a sheepfold, or any thing to 
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announce the neigKbourhood of a farm or a cottage, they 
could see nothing, but that the rough path they had 
hitherto followed now lost itself in a labyrinth of other 
paths, and nothing in the world could they hear but the 
panting of their horses and the murmur of the night- wind 
among the brushwood that grew on every side of them. 
The country also seemed to be wilder and more desolate 
even than that they had left — and a country more treelesty 
houseless, uncultivated, barren, and utterly desolate, than 
that round Madrid, is scarcely to be found in Europe. 
Don Francesco, however, was not to be turned back ; 
and, indeed, to go back to the pickets, or to attempt 
reaching the cantonments, would now have been as 
difficult as to find out the farmhouse. He did, therefore, 
what is perhaps as wise a thing as a man can do under 
such circumstances, he threw the reins on his horse's 
jietkf and let him choose his own way. The sagacious 
creature had not gone far, w^hen he drew up his head, 
and then threw out his nostrils, and then neighed, and 
the moment after a little glimmering light gave an addi- 
tional proof that they were near some habitation. ** It 
is the farmhouse we are seeking," thought the young 
man ; and going, on in the direction of the light, they 
soon found themselves before a long, low wall, in which, 
after groping for some time, they found a strong wooden 
gate. As they struck upon this, the light disappeared— 
then they heard a slight noise — and the light reappeared, 
but lower down than it had been seen before. They 
then heard the sounds of the opening of a door, and then 
a light was seen approaching theni. Nothing doubting 
but that his friends were within, Don Francesco now 
called out their names. There was no answer given ; 
but presently the gate before which he stood was un- 
barred, and they \vere admitted into an open yard, which 
seemed to have stabling and barns round three of ifs 
sides. From the readiness with which they had gained 
admittance, both master and man were confirmed in their 
opinion that jlheir friends must be there, and retired to 
rest ; and they asked no questions until their conductor^ 
an old Spaniard, led them to the door of the house, on 
^ D2 
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Vfhout threshold there stood another Spaniard, who 
Beemed to wear a hospitable smile on his countenanoe. 
After a courteous salutation, the young officer asked 
whether there were not two Frenchmen within. 

They were not — they had not been seen — but had 
they come, there would have been a welcome for them, 
as there was for those caballeros who now arrived, was 
the reply. 

The fellow's manners were good ; there seemed an 
air of mildness and respectability about him— the n^ht 
without was ais dark as ever, and a cold rain, that had 
been threatening for some time, now began to pelt most 
pitilessly ; so wishing his friends, wherever they might be, 
as civil a host and as good a lodging as he seemed to 
have lighted upon, he gave his horse to his orderly and 
walked in. The apartment had nothing remarkable 
about it. Its inmates were, an old woman, another man, 
whose countenance was not very prepossessing, but not 
much wilder or more forbidding than the general run oS 
the dingy Castilian peasants,- and to these was presently 
added, besides the host who had entered with Don Fran- 
cesco, a young and rather pretty girl, who seated herself 
near the fire, which burned in the centre of the room. 
To her, of course, the young soldier's attention was pres- 
ently turned. He saw her lean her head on both her 
hands as though suffering from pain ; and tlien he saw, 
or fancied he saw, that she looked at him now and then 
— looked at him with uneasiness. Perhaps, however, 
this only struck him afterward. 

As an Italian, whose language '» itself so like to the 
Spanish, Don Francesco had not had much difficulty in 
learning the latter idiom ; he had now, moreover, tieen 
some months in the country, and being rather of a literary 
turn, he had paid some attention to its books and gram- 
rfar, &c. — things which the French were very apt to 
despise. And then the French, generally, as we all 
know, have a remarkable inaptitude for languages ; so 
much so, that there was not one in a thousand among 
them who, even after several years' residence i» Italy, 
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ooukl express himself in that beautifiil tongue with any 
thing like propriety of idiom or accent. 

As he spoke to them, the Castilians made the remaik 
with astonishment, that Don Francesco spoke such Span-, 
bh as they had never heard from the mouth of a French* 
man. 

^ I am no Frenchman/' said he. 

This assertion evidently produced a conuderable effect : 
the Spanish girl fixed her laige black eyes on him ; the 
nftan, who seemed the master of the house, asked him of 
what country then he was. 

When he replied he was an Italian, the host rejoined, 
'*0h, then you are half a Spaniard — ^but you are here 
with the French army after all !" 

As Don Francesco was thinking he did not altogether 
like the tone with which the last words were pronounced, 
and the expression of countenance that accompanied 
them, his Polish trooper, who had been #U8y with the 
hcNTses, came in, and stepping up to his master, whispered 
in French, '' I hope, sir, we have got into friendly quar- 
ters — ^but there is something I doq't quitQ fancy — ^there 
are several desperate-Jqpking fellows in the stable, and I 
am-alofost sure the old goatherd who directed us hither 
is one among them !" 

Startled as he was at this information, the young sol- 
dier, hckwever, preserved his presence of mihd: he felt, 
that if they had really fallen into a trap, escape by force 
was utterly impracticable ; and that the best thin^ he 
could^lo was to keep a watchful eye on his friends vnthin 
the hoHse, and to tranquillize his faithful companion, 
who might be on his guard as to what was going on Widii^ 
out. So, affecting to treat lightly the trooper's suspicidM^ - 
and only telling mm to keep the saddles on the Im^Si 
and to have their reins ready on their necks, he gave him 
part of^ the supper and wine his host had provided, and 
dismissed him, with a recommendation to sleep as lightly 
as though he were picketed in the field with the enemy 
close before him. While he took his own supper, Don 
Francesco continued his conversatk)n with the Spaniards. 
So quiet and well disposed did they all again seem, that 
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his apprehensions a]inost entirely left him, and he taied 
himself with folly for having suspected any evil at their 
^ands. 

. It was by this time waxing late — ^two of the Spaniards 
and the old woman had retired one by one, very devoutly 
wishing him " la buena nocke" and that the saints mi^t 
guard him. The young girl lingered still, but she, too, 
withdrew at last. Don Francesco then inquired his way 
for the morrow's journey, and expressing his intention of 
setting off at daybreak, begged to be shown to his place 
of rest. His complacent host regretted that his accom- 
modations were not better, and Ted him up a tottering 
wooden staircase, or rather a broad-stepped ladder, into 
a large dark room, which seemed to prolong itself over 
part -of the stabling. There was a narrow window at 
each end of the room, from one of which he fancied the 
Kght that first attracted him must have proceeded. The 
floor of the #oom was partly covered with grain and 
household provisions, but near the" farther end, to which 
they advanced, there were two low couches, one of which 
was already occupied by somebody with a large Spanish 
capote thrown over him. The hpsj, putting his finger to 
his mouth, as if to prevent talking, which might disturb 
the sleeper, pointed to the mattress in the opposite corner ; 
and no sooner had Don Francesco thrown his military 
cloak upon it, than whispering him a good-night, the host 
instantly withdrew, and carried the lamp with him. As 
he descended the ladder, he drew a trap-door after him, 
and the young soldier heard the noise, as if of a sliding 
bolt, to secure the door. 

This jarred unpleasantly on Don Francesco's nerves. 
Instead of throwing himself at once on the couch, he 
grasped his pistols, which he had kept about his person, 
and drawing his sword, groped his way to the upper end 
of the room by which he had entered. The intense dark- 
ness of the night had somewhat abated — a glimmering of 
uncertain light penetrated through the low narrow win- 
dows, which were opposite to each other, and fell on two 
^all spaces of the flooring, but all the rest of the long 
room was wrapped in a gbom so dense that be could not 
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iee the bright blade of the weapon he heldin hit hand. 
l¥ith some difficulty he piloted himself throi^ the hetck 
rogeneous materials that encombered the apsurtment, and 
by kneeling down and feeling the rough boards with hit 
rand, he detected an iron ring which raised the trap-door. 
To his surprise and relief, when he applied his arm's 
strength to this, the door opened at once, and proved his 
ear had deceived him as to its being fastened. He again 
thought himself a fool for harbourinff suspicion ; but 
before returning to his resting-place, he listened a few 
seconds at the aperture he had made by only partially 
lifting up the door. At first all vj^as silent as though m 
bad held his ear over an opened tomb, and then he heard 
the low murmuring of a. voice below as if in prayer. 
EnoHu^ed by the lattef circumstance, and fully deciding 
once more that he was in the hands of good honest 

Eeople, he groped his way back to the couch. Still, 
owever, spite of himself, there was a lingering of dcmbt 
and suspicion, and before he threw himself on his mattress^ 
be crept across the room to the side of his sleeping com- 
panion. Whoever this was, he seemed to sleep most 
peacefidlv — with his capote drawn over his head, not 
even his breathing could be heard. 

^^ Peqde do not sleep this way in a den of robbers and 
murderers," thought Don Francesco, who at length wrap- 
ped his own mantle about him and laid himself down. 
All remained quiet — he thought a little of the events of 
the day, and his disappointment, and again hoping that his 
unpuuctual friends had come to no harm, and had found 
as good lodgings as he had done, he gave wav to fatigue 
and drowsiness, and was falling asleep, when he was sud- 
denly startled by the creaking of a door. Quick as he 
was, before he grasped his sword and pistols and rose to 
his feet, a door, which had not been observed in the dark- 
ness, was opened between him and the bed on the oppo- 
site side of the room, and a little' yellow light, as though 
of a lamp skreened, rushed into the apartment. 

Though the prospect of a hopeless struggle now pre- 
sented itself, knd the chill of deipaur fell on his heart, the 
young soldier levelled his pistol with a steady aim, and 
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had nearly pressed the ready tr^ger, when he saw that 
the figure which stole into the room was that of the young 
Spanish damsel, whose conduct and looks below stairs had 
attracted his attention. 

" Stranger r said she, in a fearfully agitated whisper, 
" put up your arms and follow me — ^there is hardly a 
minute between you and murder I" 

^ Ah I is it so 1" said the young man, gasping for breath. 

«• You will be the first guest that leaves this room alive," 
•aid the girl. ** But haste, or you will be too late !" 

^ Then let me rouse also this man who sleeps .so 
soundly," said Don Francesco. 

" Thinkof yourself— he needs not your care !" said the 
girl. 

Even in that extremity of d&nger the brave soldier 
could not reconcile himself to the thought of leaving a 
fellow-creature to the knife, and he stepped to the other 
sick of the room. The trembling girl moved with him, 
diw the capote from the body, and holding down the 
lamp she held, and turning away her own eyes, disclosed 
to those of Don Francesco the ghastly countenance of 
one of the young Frenchmen he had been in search of. 

As to what passed after this horrid disclosure, — as to 
his feelings or his actions, for some seconds, the young 
man could never render an account. What he fir^ 
recollected was standing at the head of a flight of rough 
stone steps, that descended from what appeared to be a 
hayloft into the courtyard, with the Spanish girl point- 
ing to the wall that enclosed the court. While standing 
here, listening to the directions the girl was giving him as 
to the road he was to take to reach Madrid — ^he heard 
the well-known voice of his poor faithful trooper utter a 
French exclamation, and the next instant the report of a 
carbine shot, and then the noise of a deadly scuffle pro- 
ceeded from that part of the stable which now seemed to 
be immediately beneath hijs feet. 

" Oh, fly ! — ^it is your only hope — may God go with 
you!** muttered the agonized girl, still pointing to the 
wall. More than half stupified, Don Francesco crept 
down the stone steps; but as he descended, he saw % 
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man, vrho had come out from the lower apartment or from 
the stable, advance acr6ss the cowtyard to the narrow 
space between the. foot of the stairs and the foot of the 
outer wall of the farm he had to climb. He then heard 
a long heavy groan — and then four more Spaniards came 
out and joined the man he had just seen. '* The dog of a 
Frenchman is done for/' said one, whos^ voice seemed to 
be that of the host, ** but he has wounded me sorely in 
the arm. Quick, however ! the noise will have awakened 
his master, and we shall have trouble in despatching him P 

Don Francesco turned his head — the light and the 
giri were gone — the door at tb9 top of the staircase 
seemed closed ; but dark as it was, and though he had 
BOW crouched in the smallest compass possible under the 
rude stone ballustrade that ran along one side of the 
steps, he dreaded they mus^ discover him even from 
belo^ as he lay there, for by this time one. of th^ men had 
brought out a lamp. 

"He remains quiets however, as yet," whispered 
another voice below ; " perhaps the report of the fellow's 
gun has not awakened him — let us up, and finish him at 
once." The speaker's foot seemed to be on the first step 
of the stone stairs, the light moved in the same direction, 
and it was impossible Don Francesco could have escaped 
another moment, when a shrill female shriek wa^ heard 
at the opposite end of thelibuse, and a voice cried, '* The 
Frenchman I" " The officer !" The Spaniards, fancying 
their aroused victim was there attempting his-escape, 
rushed in that direction ; while Don Francesco, .under- 
standing and availing himself of the feint, which evidently 
proceeded from the girl, gUded down the stairs, vaulted 
over the wall with some difficulty, and ran with alh his 
speed from the accursed spot. 

Though out of their lair, he was still far from being 
out of danger. They had horses, and would no doubt 
speedily pursue him; and then, in the darkness of the' 
inght, and in a wild country he had never bgfore tra- 
versed, he could not tell whether he was following hia 
young deliverer's directions, or running into fresh scenes 
of danger — ^perhaps returning on the very den from wbicl^ 
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he had escaped. Indeed, in a very short time he heard 
-Uie hollow, rapid beat of horses'*hoofs on the'dark heath. 
The sounds did not, however, seem to approach— cm the 
contrary, they waxed fainter and fainter, until they died 
away in the direction he fancied must be immediately 
opposite to that he was taking. Thus encouraged, tw 
■ammoaed up all his streiupth, and ran for a lone time ; 
but the returning agony or his apprehension may be c6ii- 
ceived, when he was suddenly brought to a pause by 
hearing the soimd of horses' feet right before nim, and 
mdvahcing to meet him. There was not a tree, a bush on 
the wide open heath to conceal him from his bloodthirsty 
pursuers. Fortunately, however, he had retained his dan 

EBiy cloak, and wrapping himself in this, he laid himself 
t on the ground, hoping that its colour, which assimi- 
lated with that of the heatBp would prevent him from beini 
discovered. The galloping horses came nearer and 
nearer ; he saw them take the very direction of the q>ot 
where he lay. And now another dreadful thought struck 
him. It might very well be that one of the villains ia 
their haste had mounted his own favourite steed, which, 
if it came near where he lay, was almost certain to be- 
tray him, by stopping or neighing, and thus he would be 
discovered, even if he escaped the searching eyes of the 
murderers. He grasped his pistol ; his sword was out of 
iU sheath, as it had been since his retreat down the stairs 
of the house, and thus he lay with the resolution to sell 
his life Nearly. 

Meanwhile the horsemen came close upon him — so 
dotOi that at one time he thought he should be ridden 
over ; but they passed the spot where he lay without dis- 
covering him. He remained supine as he was till the 
sounds of the hoofs and the villains' dreadful impreca- 
tions died away on his ear, when he rose, and again ran 
forward for some time at the top of his speed. 

By this time the firgt rays of .morning began to appear. 
Light, however, was of little service to him in that 
monotonous, unknown country, as to assisting him to fihd 
his way, but, on the contrary, if his pursuers still per- 
iiiM in their search, it woukl betray him to them. He 
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had run himself out of breath, and was so overcome by 
fatigue that he was obliged to throw himself on the 
ground. HayingTOsted for a while, he resumed his jour- 
nejTy and spon came to a tolerably good and what seemed 
a mquented road. As he hesitated here what direction 
he should now take on this road, the distant, measured 
Bbunds of a drum faintly struck his ear ; he bent his head 
to the earth, and then heard distinctly enough that it was 
a French drummer beating the rereillee. Cheered by 
Aese welcome tones, he pursued his way, and in about a 
quarter of an hour, as day broke into fulness of light, he 
saw a tow, little Tillage close before him, with a detach- 
ment of IVench troops mustering on its putskirts. Set* 
th)g up a shout of joy, he ran on to the village, where he 
was presently safe among friends and comrades. His 
tale of horror was soon told, and a plan of proceeding 
arranged ; but more than two hours passed ere he was 
sufficiently refreshed to mount a horse, and head the 
troops in search of the assassins. Unfortunately, too, 
there was no cavalry on the spot ; and what with the 
difficulty of retracing his steps, and time lost on false 
scents, it was near noon when Don Francesco drew up 
the troops before a solitary farmhouse, which, from the 
little he nad been able to see of it in the obscurity of the 
preceding nighty he thought must be that which he had 
escaped from. After having shouted in vain, the soldiers 
scaled the walls, and burst open the gate. The door of 
the dwelling-house was merely secured by a latch, and 
when he entered it, if the absence of every inmate had 
not been proof enough, Don Francesco could have sworn 
to the apartment. He rushed up the ladder to the acr 
cursed loft, expecting to find the body of his friend, but 
it was gone, and no trace of blood, or of any thing con- 
nected with him, was left there. Some of the soldiers 
meanwhile had gone into the stables, which they found 
as empty as the rest of the house — ^all the horses had 
beeq removed, as also the body of the poor Pole ; but 
on some straw, in a corner of the stable, they found a 
little pool of blood. This was the only evidence of crime 
the premises retained. On looking over the house, it 
II.~E 
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was discovered that the provisions, and nearly all the 
portable articles of household furniture (few, and simple 
enough in Spain !) had been carried off. It was vain to 
think of pursuing the fugitives ; they failed in their search 
after the bodies of the young officer and the Pole ;« and 
then Don Francesco marched his men to the huts where, 
on the preceding night, he had spoken with the goatherd. 
The huts were as empty as the farmhouse ! 

To conclude a long story, the murderers were never 
caught. The companion of the murdered FrenchmaD, 
and the boy that had accompanied them, were never 
more seen or heard of; and it was supposed that, sepa- 
rated by accident, or the design of the Spaniards, from 
his friend, this second Frenchman met the fate of the 
first, and that the guide also was killed. 
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(continued.) 



A FEW years since an atrocious band of Spanish rob- 
bers infested the neighbourhood of Talaveira. The 
scene of their ambush and attack was called ** El Con- 
fessional," because these ruffians there gave their victims 
time to confess, and even provided them with the means 
of doing so before they murdered them. Death, how- 
ever, though frequently, wds not always the consequence 
of falling into tneir nands. The time of their great 
power was during the lastgovernment of the Cortes, and 
it is probable that political animosities urged these, as 
many other bands, to the commission of more than the 
wonted atrocities of brigands. In what the constitution 
might .have ended, had not the French army of the con- 
stitutional King Louis XV III. marched to the relief of the 
absolute King Ferdinand YIL, it is difficult to say ; but, 
certes, during its actual regimen, the Spaniards had few 
blessings for which they might be grateful. The bonds 
of society were broken loose ; party and personal hate 
and revenge were fearfully indulged in, and the coun- 
try was inundated by atrocious troops of robbers and 
cut-throats. 

So much did they swarm, that an English gentleman, 
with whom I have the honour of being acquainted, and 
who was at the time attached to our embassy at Madrid, 
was stopped twice on one journey as he was carrying 
despatches, and, if I rememoer well, was robbed three 
times in about as many months. 

M^ friend the Count , who was also in Spain at 

the tune, has described to m^ '' The Confessional" as a 
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gort of deep basin, down which the main road descendi 
on one side, and ascends on the other. The robbers were 
accustomed to make their attack in the hollow, while 
their videttes stationed in ambush on the brims of the 
basin, or at the opposite points of the road, gave notice 
if the opportunity were favourable, or if any force were 
approaching on either side of the hollow. At the time 
that my friend passed this horrid trap, as a robbery and 
murder had just been committed on some persons of 
consequence, the Cortes had ordered a body of troops 
to the spot ; but though these soldiers were bivouacked 
there, and there was no appearance of danger, his com- 
panions and the muleteers could not help shuddering as 
they hurried through " The Confessional," — so dreadful 
and so recent were the stories they had heard of crimes 
committed on that spot. 

This same friend, in going to Cordova, was amused by 
the account of seven famous robbers, who were known all 
over the country by the title " Los siete hijos de Ejica," or 
the seven sons of Ejica, a place near Carmona, on tne route 
to Cordova, According to the traditions of the Spaniards, 
these seven desperadoes had obtained such wealth and 
i^uch prizes, that all their buttons were of pure gold, and 
even the tubes in which they held their ciears were set 
with diamonds. My friend, however, recollects no very 
striking adventure of this wealthy band. I set aside two 
or three horrible and disgusting stories of Spanish rob- 
bers to make room for the following interesting anec- 
dote (communicated to me by my kind and talented 
friend Mr. Brockedon), which shows tbem in a 'better 
light. 

A short time after the French war, and the restoration 
of Ferdinand VII., whose conduct made many of the 
loose guerilla parties continue out in the country as brig- 
ands, an English merchant arrived one evening at a small 
mean town, at the foot of the Sierra Morena. In the posada 
of the place where he took up his lodging for the night, 
he met a Spaniard of a commanding figure, and of a 
sharp, intelligent, but amiable countenance. Much struck 
with bis appearance, the Englishman entered into conver* 
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sation with him, and was still more delighted by his frank, 
spirited style of address and talking. Before supper 
was ready, the two had established that sort of trayeller- 
intimacy, which is not perhaps the less delightful because 
it must finish in a few hours, and the parties, in all proba- 
bility, never meet again ; and when the meal was served, 
thev sat down to it together, each apparently anxious 
to know more of the other. They conversed together' 
during the process of the supper, and long after it was 
over, until ttie sinking and flickering lamps on the table 
warned the Englishman it must be time to retire to rest. 
As he rose to do so, the Spaniard, with all his former 
frankness and gentlemanly manner, asked him which way 
his road lay on the morrow. The English merchant 
replied across tii€ Sierra Morena, and indicated the road 
he meant to take. 

The Spaniard, shaking his head, said he was sorry for 
this, as he had reasons to suspect that that very road at 
that very moment was beset by robbers, from whose 
numbers and activity there was no escape. 

The Englishman confessed that this was unpleasant 
news, particularly as the affairs that called him towards 
Madrid were urgent. 

** But cannot you stay where you are a day or two ?^ 
replied the Spaniard; "by that time they may have 
shifted their ground, and you may pass the mountains 
without meeting them." * 

The Englishman repeated that his business was urgent, 
he was no coward, that he had hitherto travelled 
in Spain without any misadventure, and hoped still to 
do, so. • 

"But, my good senor," replied the Spaniard, "you 
will not cross the mountains to-morrow without being 
robbed, take my word for that !" 

" Well, if it must be so, let them rob me," said the 
English merchant ; " I have little money to lose, and they 
will hardly take the life of an unarmed and unresisting 
man r 

" They have never been accustomed so to act-^let it 
be said to the honour of the band, they are not such cow« 
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ardly BBsassins/' replied the Sraniard, who was4hen mknU 
And leemed to be musing to nimself. 

The Englishman was beginning to call up one of the 
servants of the posada, to show him to his resting-place^ 
when his companion, raising his hand, said, 

'* Not yet, seuor,' not yet ! listen !*' and he continued 
in an under-tone. '* It was my fortune some time since 
to have to cross the Sierra Morena, alone, like you : it 
was occupied then as now, by the Salteadores; but I 
met a man, also alone, as you have met me, who said he 
had rendered the captain of the band some service, and 
that he could give me {^ pass which should cause my per- 
son and my property to be respected by the robbers, and 
enable me to cross the mountains with perfect safety." 

" A much better thing this than a king's passport,** said 
the astonished Englishman. '* Pray what was it ? and 
did it succeed ?" 

" It was only a button," replied the Spaniard ; ^ it did 
all that had been promised, and perhaps it has not yet 
lost its charm — I will give it you ; here it*is !" 

After searching in his pocket, the Spaniard produced 
a curiously-fillagreed silver button, and placed it in the 
hands of the Englishman, begging him to be careAil of 
it, and to present it to any robbers that might attack him 
in the Sierra. 

*' But were you really attacked on your journey T" 
inquired the merchant. 

" The button was respected by all the robbers I met, 
and I believe I saw them all," said the Spaniard ; ** but 
ask no more questions, and take care of the button I to* 
morrow you will see whether it has lost its charm." 

With many thanks, the Englishman took his leave and 
went to bed. On the followiqg morning, when he con- 
tinued his journey, the silver button ran in his head for 
some time. But it was not until noon, as he was toiling 
up one of the most rugged of the mountam paths, that 
he had the opportunity of trying its virtue. There his 
euide, who rocie before him, was suddenly knocked off 
his mule by a blow from the* butt-end of a musket, and 
the next instant three other guns were leveUed at the 
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Englishman'! breast by men who stepped from behiiMF 
a r^^k. The attack was so sudden, that his ideas and 
recollection were distorbed, and he put his hand in his 
pockety brought out his purse, and delivered it to the 
robbers, who were calling him all sorts of opprobrious 
names, before he thought of his silver button. But when 
the recollection came to his mind, and he nroduced it, 
much doubting of its efficacy, the paths or the Saltea- 
dores were stopped at once, as though i^^acred relic had 
been held before their eyes ; they returned him his purse, 
earnestly entreated his pardon for all that had happened, 
and informed him that it was their bounden duty to see 
the bearer of that button safe across the mountains. 
Accordingly, on went the merchant with the brigands for 
his guard, he blessing the silver button, and they showing 
him every possible attention and respect. On their way 
they met with other robbers, which proved how formi- 
dable was the band, and how impossible it would have 
been to escape them without the charmed button. 

At length they came to a low, solitary house in a wild 
dell, far away from the beaten path across the Sierra, 
which they had abandoned for rocks that seemed never 
to have been trodden. Here the merchant was told he 
might stop and refresh himself. Nothing loth, he dis- 
mounted, and turned to the door, when his companion at 
the posada of the preceding evening — ^the donor of the 
magical button met him on the threshold, with the virords 
and the gestures of an hospitable welcome ! His dress 
wac changed — he now wore a splendid kind of uniform^ 
the jacket of which was of velvet, embroidered with 

iold, but the Englishman recognised his commanding 
gure and impressive countenance in an instant, and gave 
hun his hand as a friend. 

** I got here before you," said the captain of the bani; 
diAi, for such in fact was the donor of the button, ** and 
have prepared a good dinner for you, being very certain 
that what I gave you last night would bring you in safety 
mider my roof." ** 

The l^lisbman expressed his gratitude, and they sat 
down to dine. The bandit's dishes were savoury and 
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good, and his wine was better. As the wine warmed 
the Englishman, he again expressed his gratitude, and 
then ventured to sayv how astonished he was that a per- 
son of his host's manners, and one capable of such kind 
and generous feelings and actions, could lead such a kind 
of life. 

The robber drew his hand across his dark brow and 
fiery eyes, and said, 

"These are times when thieves and traitors thrive in 
the royal court and the offices of government, and honest 
patriots are driven to the highway. As a guerilla, I shed 
my blood for my country, for my king, who, when he 
returned, would have left me to starve or to beg ! But 
DO matter — this is no business of yours. I met you, liked 
your manners, and have saved you! — ^that is enough! 
say no more !'* 

The Englishman of course desisted, and soon after 
rose to take his leave. The captain, who recovered hb 

I^ood-humour, told him he should have an escort yet a 
ittle farther, and be put in the route he wished to follow. 
The merchant would then have returned the silver button, 
but the robber insisted on his keeping it. 

" You, or some friend of yours, may have to pass this 
way again," said he, " and whoever has the button to 
produce, will be respected as you have been respected ! 
Go with God ! and say nothing as to what has happened 
between you and me and mine ! Adios !** 

The merchant's farewell was an earnest and cordial 
one. Guided by the brigands, he soon reached the beaten 
road on the opposite side of the mountains, and would 
there have given them some money for the trouble he 
had caused them. They said they had their captain's 
strict commands against this — they would not accept a 
real, but left him, wishing him a happy journey. 

Sonie time, — I believe some years after this adventure, 
the English merchant heard with deep regret that the 
Spanish robber-chief, whom he described as being one 
of the handsomest men he had ever beheld, had been 
betrayed uito the hands of government, and put to a cruel 
and ignominous death. 




SCHINDER-HANNES (JACK THE FLAYER), 
OR THE ROBBER OP THE RHINE. 



This famous brigand, "whose trial occupies a con* 
spicuous place itmong the modern Causes Celibres, was, 
at the beginning of the present century, the terror of the 
Palatinate, and of the other provinces on both sides of 
the Lower Rhine ; and the boldness and extent of hia 
depredations entitle him to a foremost rank in the annals 
ef modern brigandism. We indeed look in vain for his 
equal in Northern Europe. This man's real name wat 
John Buckler, and he was bom in 1779, at Muklen, on 
the right bank of the Rhine. His descent and training 
were good. His father, as fond of a vagrant life as be . 
himself became, forsook his wife and family and enlisted 
in an Austrian regiment; soon growing tired of ibe 
army, or of the Austrians, he deserted from them, and 
fled to the Prussian territories, where his wife and his 
son John, then nine years of age, joined him. The elder 
Buckler obtained employment as forest-keeper, and was 
able to send his son <o school, where Master John was 
instructed in the Lutheran communion. He might have 
continued an honest lad for some time longer, but one 
day, when he was about sixteen years old, a publican 
intrusted him with a whole louis-d'or to purchase some 
smuggled brandy for the house : this temptation was too 
strong for the virtue of Hannes, who spent the money in 
a jollification with his comrades, and then, afraid of the 
consequences should he return home, he decamped* and 
wandered about the country. The first thing he appro* 
priated to himself, after the publican's louts-d^or^ was • 
horse, which he stole, carried off, and sold. 
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At this time he could hardly have entertained a proper 
notion of the rights and dignity of the profession to which 
he had made a promising enough noviciate ; for the next 
thing he did v^ras to go and hire himself as a servant and 
aide-de-camp to. the public executioner at Barenbach. 
Hannes, however, could not conquer his love of society; 
he was always fond of his glass of Rhenish, and of two 
or three jolly fellows to drink it with. There was a 
butcher belonging to a neighbouring town with the same 
propensities, and who probably had a certain sympathy 
with the executioner's man, arising from a similarity of 
profession. The slayer of sheep and oxen, and the as- 
sistant to the slayer of men, soon became very intrinsi- 
cally intimate. Hannes swore he had not known such a 
ffood fellow since the lads with whom he had spent mine 
ho8t*8 louis-^or, and the butcher swore Hannes was a 
•* prime one" — fit for any thing. This butcher himself 
was of a certainty fit for the gallows, for, tire^ of killing 
other people's sheep, or sheep he paid the market price 
for, he induced Master John to go out and steal sheep and 
sell them to him at Kirn — at discreet prices. 

This contraband trade could not last long, pleasant 
and profitable as it was. Hannes was arrest^ and con- 
veyed to prison, and might have furnished some employ- 
ment for his master the executioner, had he not inge- 
niously contrived to escape from his place of confine- 
ment. Wandering afterward in the wild regions of the 
Hochwald, he fell in with Finck and Black Peter, the 
captains of two bands of daring outlaws, who had long 
been distinguished in their calling. 

The circumstances of the times contributed to the 
, formation of these predatory bands, and here, as we have 
shown elsewhere, the field for their excesses had been 
prepared by political misfortunes and vices, without 
which no numerous associations of freebooters can long 
exist. 

"The wars of the French revolution had raged for 

J ears, during which time the states bordering on the 
Ihine were continually overrun by troops, French and 
German ; the fields had been ravaged, the cottages piU 
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leged and burned, the cattle carried away, forced con- 
tributions in money and kind exacted; most of the land- 
holders and farmers became ruined, and the poorer class 
of labourers and artizans were absolutely starving, and 
these, as a last desperate resource, began thieving — some 
for the mere object of supporting existence ; others, ani- 
mated by a principle of revenge against their armed 
oppressors. Of the latter sort was the notorious band of 
Pickard, in Belgium. The political state of the country 
favoured their impunity. The little German governs 
ments, ecclesiastical and secular, into.which it w&s par- 
celled under the old system, had been either suppressed 
by the French, or were allowed to drag on a precarious 
existence, powerless and detached from the former im- 
perial confederation. In one part the French laws 
had superseded the German, but were not yet consoli- 
dated and enforced, and the subordinate agents of justice 
had become remiss in their duties, from the contagious 
example of general disorder into which society was 
thrown. Mechanics of all trades, vagrants, pedlars, 
strolling musicians, labourers, woodmen, Jews, formed 
the first band of robbers that appeared oti the right or 
German side of the Rhine as early as the year 1793-4/'* 
Surely such fatal results as these ought to have weight 
with the ambitious wag^ers of war, and with such as with 
jmcertain prospective of success would revolutionize a 
country. It is not the excesses of the army in the field 
that are alone to be feared — it is not the passions and the 
vices of soldiers that are alone to be provided against ; 
but the disorder and licentiousness of a despoiled and 
imbittered populace, that are almost as sure to follow in 
the train of war and revolution as one wave of the sea 
rolls on the other. But a book devoted to robbers is not 
likely to reform conquerors, so let us return to the life of 
our robber of the Rhine. 

The daring bands among whom he fell in the wild 
country of the Hochwald readily admitted Hannes as a 

' ♦ See an excellent article in the « Monthly Review," No. yxxu. Aw 
April, 1828. 
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member, and soon had reason to applaud his actiTity^ 
address, and bravery. But after committing various 
depredations, such as stealing horses (to which he seems 
to have had all a Yorkshireman's partiality), &c. he fell 
a second time into the hands of justice and into a prison. 
His good luck and talents did not, however, desert him, 
and a second time (taking some of his comrades in the 
band, now fellow-prisoners, with him) he contrived to 
escape, by breaking through a wall of the prison of Sar- 
rebruck^ He must have been rather careless, or con- 
fident in his owi> resources ; for not long after he was 
aeised in another part of the country, and after an exami" 
nation, committed to a dungeon in the strong tower of 
Simmerm. 

This was the third time Master John was in prison, 
and the old proverb saith ** take care of the third time f 
but he was as lucky as though it had been only his firk 
die thrown with Fortune. By means of a broken knife, 
he contrived to remove a board in the wall of his dun- 
geon, whence creeping into an outward apartment, he 
wrenched the iron bars from the window, and leaped 
out from a considerable height. He fell in his descent, 
and a heavv stone, wliich he had loosened, fell after him, 
mnd wounded him severely in one of his legs. Spite, 
however, of this wound, he managed to crawl along in 
the dark to a neighbouring forest, where he lay con- 
cealed for two whole days, without food and without 
assistance. 

On the thbrd day, he found his way to the snug, retired 
hoose of an old associate, where his wound was dressed, 
and where he received all the succour and sympathy bis 
case demanded. He soon recovered, and showed that 
his hair-breadth escapes, and pain, and sufferings bad 
brought about no penitence. He began his career of 
highway robbery and general brigandism in company 
with numerous associates, who continued to increase 
under the shadow of his prestige^ talents, and energy, and 
who, for these qualities, now acknowledged him, not as a 
iimple comrade* but as their chief. The other banditti, 
and 4ven the sanguinary Black Peter himself, by degrtts^ 
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submitted to his authority or advice. No expedition of 
moment was planned and undertaken, save by the direc- 
tions of the famous jail-breaker, who thus became the 
sdal of the complicate body. It was now, in the pleni- 
tude of his power, that master John Buckler acquired 
the name of Schinder-hannes, or Jack the Flayer. He 
was young, rather handsome, clever, as we have seen, and 
a popular man with the fair sex, having had sundry lovn- 
adventures of considerable eclat. But his qualities as a 
roinantic hero were soon increased, for he fixed hiii.Affec- 
tioRS upon a pretty girl, one Julia Blcesus, whom, in defi- 
ance of the church, it appears, he called his wife. The 
fair Julia, thp daughter of a fiddler and horn-blower of 
some eminence, bore Schinder-hannes a child, accom- 
panied him occasionally 10 his expeditions, dressed in 
male attire, and behaved throughout with that afTection 
and devotedness which, accoi^ing to some accounts, 
should only be looi](ed for in the wives or mistresses of 
brueands. 

The audacity of Schinder-hannes's band is almost 
incredible, and can only be understood by reference to 
the state of the country, as I have described it. The 
travellers on the highway did not offer sufficient booty ; 
they proceeded to force open houses, and to attack 
whole villages, carrying on at times a sort of regular f^ht 
with the inhabitants. In these operations, the captun, 
with one or two of his cleverest men, was always the 
first to enter the house, having left part of his troop to 
guc^ the approaches, and to fire upon any one who 
dared to come near. His introductorv essay in this line 
was made in the year 1800, on the bouse of a gentle- 
man named Riegel, who lived at Otzweiler. Schinder; 
hannes, with fourteen of his men, armed with firetocks, 
suddenly appeared one night at the house of an honest 
miller in the immediate neighbourhood. They came 
with a good appetite, and imposed on the hospitality of 
the miller for a good supper, which they ate, and then 
went to woit — and, at first, in a peaceful way enough, 
for they knocked a rat-tat at Mr. Riegel's door, which 
was opened by that gentleman's aon-in-law. BMtaiM* 
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hann^ and two c^ his men rushed in, when their be- 
haviour became less civil. They began to ill-treat the 
inmates, and threatened Mrs. Riegel with death if she 
did not reveal where the money was concealed. But 
still worse followed r for while the good lady was shriek- 
ing in the hands of the robbers, her husband, trying to 
escape through a window, was fired at, and killed on the 
spot ; and her son-in-law was severely wounded. The 
report of firearms alarmed the neighbours, who sallied 
out in great numbers ; and then the banditti thought it 
prudent to retire, which they did, keeping up a runmng 
fire against their pursuers. 

It is to be remarked in Schinder-hannes's depredations, 
that the Jews, who are numerous in that part of Ger- 
many, and often wealthy, were the principal victims of 
them. He, indeed, seemed to consider that people as 
legitimate plunder ; and strange as it may now appear 
in more civilized, settled, and tolerant days, many people 
of the country, who were not robbers, apparently enter- 
tained the same opinion. He assailed the house of a rich 
Jew named Wolff, at Ottenbach, and carried off a con- 
siderable bootVi At Mencheim, the rent-meister^ or 
magistrate of tne place, pointed out to him another Jew 
of the name of Beer, as a inan of wealth, and as one who 
had rendered himself obnoxious to the people ; and im- 
mediately acting on the suggestion, Schinder-hannes 
attacked and plundered the house with little obstacle. 
The robbers fell in with the watch, to whom they plainly 
stated they were going to " rob a Jew," upon which they 
were allowed to pass! 

The spring and autumn were the favourite seasons for 
these expeditions ; and Saturday nights were prrferred 
for a curious reason. It appeared on their trial, when 
the robbers were finally brought to justice, that most of 
Schinder-hannes's baldovers, or spies, and some of the 
brigands themselves, were Jews, who, in the leisure of 
their Sabbath-day, could more conveniently attend to the 
business of crime and rapine. 

But still, it must be repeated, it is chiefly as suflferew 
that tbe J^ws figure in Schinder-hannes's exploits. . One 
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day this bold robber, being posted in ambuscade near the 
hk;h road, with only two of his followers, saw a caravan 
oTabout forty-five Jews returning from a fair at Kreuz- 
nacht. As they came near, he challenged them and 
<mlered them to halt, which they all did at once, before 
three men. They turned out not worth the trouble of 
stopping ; they had only a few kreutzers a-piece, which 
they had gained by trafficking at the fair. The mag- 
naniAous robbers despised so paltry a booty, and left tl^ 
Jews their leathern purses. But Schinder-harqies was 
in a jocular mood, and he ordered them all to pull off their 
shoes and stockings. 

In a minute every Jew among them pulled off his 
shoes and stockings. 

Schinder-hannes then made them throw them all in a 
heap on one side of the road, and he and his companions, 
with their gun-stocks, so tossed and tumbled and mixed 
the shoes and stockings, that fellows so parted company, 
it would have been a difficult job indeed to find out a pair 
among them, or for any man to fit himself to his own, 
even if ten minutes had been allowed him. 

"Now then, Jews," cried Schinder-hannes, " take you 
every oi^ of you his own stockings and his own shoes, 
put them oil, and decamp instantly. Be honest, if you 
can, and take no one's things but your own. I will shoot 
every one of you that takes another man's shoe or 
another man's stocking ! Quick ! quick I he is a dead ' 
man who is the last to be fitted to his own, and off, as 
sure as my name is Schinder-hannes !" And he^and his 
followers levelled their muskets at the barefooted Jews. 

Wellnigh bereft of their senses by the dread which 
the threat and the name of the robber inspired, the poor 
Jews threw themselves altogether on the heap by the 
road-side, and began scrambling for their shoes and stock- 
ings, cuffing, and scratching, and abusing one another in 
their hurry and impatience. When Schinder-hannes had 
amused himself for a while with this ludicrous spectacle, a 
subject worthy of Hogarth or Wilkie,he walked off with 
bis comrades almost dying with laughter. 

The mere name of the robber, whose exploits were 
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mead far and wide, now f truck terror into every breaat 
By a political alternation of kindness and seyerity, ha 
imposed on the common people ; and by degrees eyen 
the wealthier class, who had suffered from him, dreaded 
Schinder-hannes so much, that, far from daring to inform 
Bffainst him, they avoided even the mention of his name. 
Unlike the Italian banditti of the Apennines, who live in 
wilds and gloomy solitudes, these robbers of the Rhine 
frequented the most joyous and peopled scenes. '' They 
appeared in the open day, and in the yery scenes of their 
robberies ; they lounged in public^houses, went to dances 
and festivals, and were generally treated with great 
deference. WHen danger was near, they separated, and 
each repaired to his home, in various parts of the coun- 
try, until called again by the captain on some new expe- 
dition."* Besides the fi^ir Julia, the captain's mistress, 
many of the band had equally devoted wives, or innamo- 
ratas, who were made useful to the lawless community by 
procuring information, selling the goods plundered, and 
obtaining passports to proceed from one state to another. 
The robbers must have invoked many a '* blessing on 
the Rhine,*' for that noble river oflen bore them and their 
spoils to a place of safety and convenient sale. After a 
successful expedition on one side of the Rhine, generally 
the left bank, they were accustomed to cross tne river, 
where they would remain quiet for some time and dis- 
pose of their plunder. They changed costume and ap- 
pearance according to circumstances. ' Schinder-hannes 
was very happy in his disguises, and so confident, that he 
once for a considerable time passed himself off as a steady 
merchant, and even repaired to the great trading mart, 
Frankfort. He ran, however, his risks. In 1801, he 
had a narrow escape in an affray with a party of soldiers 
in the electorate of Mayence, -with whom he engaged in 
a drunken brawl at a public house : on another occasion, 
after pillaging the house ,of a Jew at Bayerthat, in the 
Palatinate, he was so closely pressed by a party of chas« 
seurs that he was obliged to seek concealment in a hayloft, 

, ^ Caoiea CriqEiinollea Calibres da da-nouyiems 6iecl9« 
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The soIdiers^ visited his hiding-plaee, but he again miracu- 
lously escaped. But this escape was his last : he had . 
Worn out his extraordinary good luck, and the career of 
his crimes was now drawing tiear its end. He was 
closely watched and tracked to his haunts ; he could no 
longer prosecute his expeditions without imminent peril, 
for even the peasants were now on the alert against him. 
He had risen and thrived during the confusion and hor- 
rors of vf^, but peace had now been made between 
France and Austria, the provinces on the Rhine had con- 
sequently been restored to tranquillity and security, and 
the admmistration was in the hands of men of enei^» 
who determined to extirpate the banditti. 

Schinder-hannes for some time wandered from place 
to place, but he everyday found his resources failing him, 
and was at last arrested on suspicion. Fortunately for 
him, however, nobody knew him, and when, making a 
virtue of necessity, he was fain to sink from the dignity, 
of a captain of robbers to the grade of a common soldier, 
and adaressing himself to an Austrian recruiting captain, 
he was readily accepted, and enlisted under an assumed 
name. He marched with the rest of the recruits to Lim» 
boui^,^d might have marched thence to some snug mud 
village' in Hungary, where nobody would ever have 
known him, and have escaped the pursuits of justice for 
his past misdeeds; he mig;ht have commenced a new 
career of crime on another and a distant theatre ; or he 
might have reformed, and become the sergeant-major, and 
the ornament of an Austrian regiment ; but, as ne was^ 
walking through the streets of Limbourg, Jie was acci-' 
dentally met by a peasant who recognised him, and de- 
nounced him to the magistrates as the famous Schinder- 
hannes — ^the robber of the Rhine ! No sooner was he 
denounced and produced by the officer to whom he en- 
listed, than the whole town flocked to see the man of 
whose exploits they had heard so much. Sctiinder-hannes 
had cultivated too numerous an acquaintance t6 hope to 
escape detection; h6 hung down his head; but he was 
sworn to by many who had met him on the road in the 
exercise of his calling. The Austiiw captain gave him 
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up to the civil power, and Schinder-hannes, after a career 
. of unexampled audacity and success (for this part of 
Europe), which had lasted five years, was taken by a 
strong escort to Mayence, in May, 1802. As soon as he 
saw himself in the hands of the French gens-d'armes, he 
cried, " I am lost I now, indeed, it is all over with me f* 
On his arrival at Mayence, he was brought before tht 
judges of the special criminal court, and to them he at 
once and freely gave a detailed account of his life and 
adventures. Such of his accomplices as were still living 
were successively secured, and after eight months spent 
in investigations, and in receiving depositions against the 
robbers, in February, 1803, the criminal court of May* 
ence declared itself competent to proceed on the trial of 
the ^accused. Omitting the doubtful or the frivolous, no 
less than fifty-three serious and substantiated charges 
were brought against Schinder-hannes. His accomplices 
arrested were suLty-seven. Amon^ this number figured 
old Buckler, the forest- keeper, Schinder-hannes'd father; 
the robber's mistress Julia Blcesus ; various other women, 
wives, mistresses, and sisters of the banditti ; several 
itinerant musicians, Jews, a miller, &c. The acts of in- 
struction, deposition, and interrogation produced for this 
extraordinary trial, filled, when printed, five thick folio 
Tolumes. 

The public trial did not commence until the 24th of 
October, 1803. Three of the accused had died mean<i 
while in prison, but sixty-five were brought before the 
court. One hundred and thirty-two witnesses appeared 
for the prosecution, and no less than two hundred and 
two for the prisoners. The first and second days of the. 
trial were employed in reading the act of accusation. 
The whole trial occupied twenty-eight d&ys. Schinder- 
hannes was firm and bold, and even gay. He entertained 
the hope that he should escape the capital punishment ; 
but on the deposition of the miller's mother of Merxheim, 
to whose arm the robbers ha4 applied a burning candle 
to extort her money from her, Schinder-nann^s'sr counte- 
nance fell : till then he had succeeded tolerably well in 
making himself out, a criminal indeed, but one averse to 
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aniehy or the shedding of blood ; but at that moment he 
1^, in a sady despondent tone, <' It is all over ! I hear the 
icream of the bird qf death I" 

The horrid punishment of being broken on the wheel, 
which had been usually awarded to culprits of his class in 
that country, now presented itself to his imagination. 
The boldest might tremble at such a fate I He asked the 
jHresideBt whether he was so to suffer 7 When answered 
that that species of punishment had been abolished by the 
French law, he recovered his self-possession, and added 
**^'lf I have vnshed to live, it is only because I intended 
to become an honest man P' After a short pause, he con- 
tiniied : ^'But Julia is innocent ; I seduced that poor girl ; 
and oh, my poor father ! what will become of him 7" 
And during thd whole of the trial he constantly endeav- 
oured to sbeen his father and his mistress. It appeared, 
however, in evidence, that Julia had accompanied him in 
some of his minor expeditions, especially to the house of 
Isaac the Jew usurer; and that his parent also had par- 
ticipated in some of his crimes. 

After a most patient investigation, Schinder-hannes was 
found guilty of^ aH the charges, and with nineteen of his 
accomplices condemned to death. Fifteen more of the 
culprits, among whom was Schinder-hannes's father, were 
sentenced to hard labour in irons, for various terms, from 
six to twenty-four years ; two others', with one of the 
women, to two years imprisonment ; Julia Blcesus to two 
years in the house of correction ; and two other women 
to be expelled from the French territory. The rest were 
acquitted. 

Schinder-hannes heard the sentence with much in- 
difference, save when he evinced a lively satisfaction on 
hearinff the lenient punishment of his mistress, and that 
his fauer's life was to be spared. He asked to speak 
with the president ; but it was not to say one word for 
himself; it was only to express his hope that his father, 
his Julia, and his c^ild, might be taken care of after his 
death. . K<^.^»--q 

On the morning' of the 21st of November, the day 
fixed upon for the execution, a clergyman visited the 
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Erisoners. Schinder-hannes told him he was resided to 
is fate, and respectfully requested him to bestow his spirit- 
ual care and consolation on certain of his comrades, who I 
needed them more than he did. He, however, expressed 
a wish to take the sacrament. When he arrived at the 
place of execution, he hastily climbed up the scaffold, 
and examined the guillotine with minute attention : he 
was curious to know whether jts stroke was as prompt and 
sure as he had been given to understand it was, and put 
the question with an unfaltering tongue. On being 
answered in the affirmative, he turned round and ad- 
dressed the crowd. ** I have deserved death," said he, 
<' but ten of my companions die innocent I" naeaning, 
probably, that thejie ten had never been guilty of murder 
— the only crime, in his idea, that merited death. He 
then laid his head on the block, and found the transition 
from this world to the dread unknown quite asVapid as the 
executioners told him it would be through the agency of 
their apparatus. The subalterns followed their captain, 
and the execution of the twenty culprits occupied only 
twenty-six minutes, making one minute eighteen seconds 
for each man ! 

The destruction of this daring band cleared the Rhine 
of robbers ; but the inhabitants on the banks of that 
beautiful river will long retain the traditions of Schinder- 
hannes. 







HUNGARIAN ROBBERS. 



This story was told me bv an Italian officer, who was 
starving, at the time he first learned it, with the ** Grande 
Araiee'* of Napoleon. It seems to me to contain one of 
tbo most striking, most dramatic, and terrible scenes 
tbat can be conceived, and I have only to reeret that I 
lack the talent or power of telling the tale o? horror so 
well as it was told to me. 

It was a few weeks before the termination of the 
iJiort, but (for Austria) fatal campaign of 1809 — that 
oampaign, which, begun nobly by the Austrians, ended in 
tl^ir seeing Bonaparte dictate to their prostrate empire 
from their capital, and shortly after claim as his bride the 
daughter of the sovereign he had so injured and humbled 
•^that an Hungarian horsedealer left Vienna to return 
to his home, which was situated in an interior province of 
his country. 

He carried with him, in paper-money and in gold, a 
very considerable sum, the product of the horses he had 
sold at the Austrian capital. To cany this in safety was 
a difficult object just at that time ; for troops, French and 
Austrian, were scattered in every direction, and he knew 
by experience, that it was not always safe to fall in with 
small parties of soldiers, even of his own country or 
government (to say nothing of the French), but that 
Croates, and wild hussars, and Hulans, and others that 
fought under the Austrian eagle, were seldom over- 
scrupulous as to ''keeping tlieir hands from picking 
and stealing," when opportunity was favourable or 
tempting. 

The dealer, howeVter, relied on his minute I^nowledge 
of the countiy iMhbid traversed so often \ on the bottom 
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and speed of his thorough-bred Hungarian horse ; — and 
having obtained what he considered good information as 
to the posts occupied by the belligerents, and the range 
of country most exposed to the soldiery, he set out from 
Vienna, which he feared would soon be in the hands of 
the enemy. He went alone, and on his road carefully 
avoided, instead of seeking the company of other travel- 
lers, for he reasonably judged, that a solitarjr individual, 
meanly dressed as he was, might escape notice, while a 
party of travellers would be sure to attract it 

By his good management he passed the Hungarian 
frontier unharmed, -and continued his jourtiey homeward 
by a circuitous unfrequented route. On the third night 
after his departure from Vienna, he stopped at a quiet 
inn, situated in the suburbs of a small town. He had 
never been there before, but the house was comfortable, 
and the appearance of the people about it respectable. 
Having first attended to his tired horse, he sat down to 
supper with his host and family. During the meal, he 
was asked whence he came, and when he had said from 
Vienna, all present were anxious to know the news. The 
dealer told them all he knew. The host then inquired 
what business had carried him to Vienna. He told them 
he had been there to sell some of the best horses that 
were ever taken to that market. When he heard this, 
the host cast a glance at one of the men of the family 
who seemed to be his son, which the dealer scarcely 
observed then, but which he had reason to recall after- 
ward. 

When supper was finished, the fatigued traveller re- 
quested to be shown to his bed. The host himself took 
up a light, and conducted him across a little yard at the » 
back of the house to a detached building, which con- 
tained two rodms, tolerably decent for an Hungarian 
hostel. In the inner of these rooms was a bed, and 
here the host left him to himself. As the dealer threw 
off his jacket and loosened the girdle round his waist 
where his money was deposited, he thought he might as 
well see whether it was all Safe. Accordingly, he drew 
out an old leathern purse that contained his gold, and 
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then a tattered parchment pocket-book that enveloped 
the Austrian bank notes, and finding that both were quite 
light, he laid them under the bolster, extinguished the 
^ghty and threw himself on the bed, thanking God and 
the saints that had carried him thus far homeward in 
safety. He had no misgiving as to the character of the 
people he had falWn among to hinder his repose, and the 
poor dealer was very soon enjoying a profound and 
happy sleep. . 

He might have been in this state of beatitude an hour 
or two, when he was disturbed by a noise like that of an 
opening window, and by a sudden rush of cool night air ; 
on raismg himself on the bed,«he saw peering through an 
open window which was almost immediately above the 
bed, the head and shoulders of a man, who was evidently 
attempting to make his ingress into the room that way. 
As the terrified dealer looked, the intruding figure was 
withdrawn, and he heard a rumbling noise, and then the 
. voices of several men, as he thought, close under the 
window. The most dreadful apprehensions, the more 
horrible as they were so sudden, now agitated the trav- 
eller, who, scarcely knowing what he did, but utterly de- 
spairing of preserving his life, threw himself under the 
oed. He had scarcely done so when the hard breathing 
of a man was heard at the open window, and the next 
moment a robust fellow dropped into the room, and after 
staggering across it groped his way by the walls to the 
bed. Fear had almost deprived the horsedealer of his 
senses, but yet he perceived that the intruder, whoever 
he might be, was drunk. Th^re was, however, slight 
comfort in this, for he might only have swallowed wine 
to inake him the more desperate, and the traveller was 
convinced he had heard the voices of other men without, 
who might climb into the room to assist their brother 
villain in case any resistance should be made. His aston- 
ishment, however, was great and reviving, when he heard 
the fellow throw off his jacket on the floor, and then toss 
himself upon the bed under which he lay. Terror, how- 
ever, had taken too firm a hold of the traveller to be 
jshakea off at once, — ^bis ideas were too confused to per- 
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mit his imagining any other motive for such a midniglit 
intrusion on an unarmed man with property about him, 
save that of robbery and assassination, and he lay quiet 
where he was until he heard theiellow above him snorii^ 
with all the sonorousness of a drunkard. Then, indeed, 
he would have left his hiding-place, and gone to rouse the 
people in the inn to get another resting-place instead of 
the bed of which he had been dispossessed in so singular 
a manner, but, just as he came to this resolution, he heard 
the door of the outer room open — then stealthy steps 
cross it — then the door of the very rooili he was in was 
softly opened, and two men, one of whom was the hoftt 
and the other his son, appeared on its threshold. 

" Leave the light where it is,** whispered thB host, "or 
it may disturb him and give us trouble." 

" There is no fear of that," said the younger man, also 
in a whisper, " we are two to one ; he has nothing but ft 
little iTnife about him— he is dead asleep too I hear how 
he snores !" 

** Do my bidding," said the old man, sternly ; •* would 
you have him wake and rouse the neighbourhood with his 
screams ?" 

As it was, the horror-stricken dealer under the bed 
cpuld scarcely suppress a shriek, but he saw that the son 
left the light in the outer room, and then pulling the door 
partially after them to skreen the rays of the lamp from 
the bed, he saw the two murderers glide to the bedside, 
and then heard a rustling motion as of arms descending 
on the bed-clothes, and a hissing, and then a grating 
sound, that turned his soul sick, for he knew it came firom 
knives or daggers penetrating to the heart or vitals of a 
human being like himself, and only a few inches above 
his own body. This was followed by one sudden and 
violent start on the bed, accompanied by a moan. Then 
the bed, which was a low one, wad bent by an increase 
of weight caused by one or both the murderers throwttig 
themselves upon it, until it pressed on the body of the 
traveller. There was an awful silence for a moment Or 
two, and then the host said, *' He ii finished^ have eut 
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him across tlM throat — ^take the money, I saw him put 
it under his bolster." 

^I hare it, here it is," said the son ; ^ a purse and a 
podcet4x>ok.'' 

The traveller was then reliered from the weight that 
fand oppressed him almost to sufibcation, and the assassins^ 
who seemed to tremble as they went, ran out of the 
room, took up the light, and disappe|ure4 altogether firom 
tke ainrtmen# -^ 

No jooner were they fairly gone than the poor dealer 
crawled from usder the bed, took one deffperate leap, 
aDd escaped throiieh the little window by.which he had 
seen enter the unfortunate wretch who had evidently 
been murdered in his stead. He ran with all his speed 
into the town, where he told hisrhorrid story and miracu- 
lous escape to the night-watch* The night-watch con- 
dueted him to the burgomaster, who was soon aroused 
from his sleep, and acquainted with all that had happened. 

In less than half an hour from the time of his escape 
from it, the horse-dealer was again ^i the murderous inn 
with the magistrate and a strong force of the herror- 
stridken inhabitants and the night-watch, who had all run 
tiuther in the greatest silence. In the house all seemed 
as still as death, but as the party went round to the 
stables, they heard a noise ; cautioning the rest to sur« 
zoinid the inn and ih^ outhouses, the magistrate with the 
tvBveller and some half-dozen armed men^ ran to the 
stable-door ; this they opened, and found within the host 
and his son diggmg a grave. 

The first figure that met the eyes of the murderers 
was that of the traveller. The effect of this on their 
gniky souls was too much to be borne ; they shrieked 
atid threw themselves on the ground, and though they 
were immediately seized by hard griping hands of real 
flerii and blood, and heard the voices of the magistrate . 
aad their friends and iiei^hboors denouncing tl^m as 
murderers, it was some mmutes ere they could believe 
that the f^ursr of the traveM* that stood among them 
was other than a spirit. It was the hardier villain, the 
fhDwr, wfaO| on liemg the i^M^ger's Toioe coBtinui^g ia 
- II.— 6 
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conversation with the magistrate, first gamed sufficient 
command over himself to raise his face from the earth ; 
he saw the stranger still pale and haggard, but evidently 
unhurt. The murderer's head spun round confusedly, 
but at length rising, he said to those who held him, '* Let 
me see that stranger nearer ; let me touch him — only let 
me touch hhn 1" The poor horse-dealer drew back in 

horror and disgust, 

''You may satisfy him in this,'' said-tfee magiBtrate, 
'^ he is unarmed and unnerved, and we are here to pre- 
vent his doing you harm." .» 

On this, the traveller let the host approach him, and 
pass his hand over his person, which when he had done, 
the villain exclaimed, ^* I am no murderer !. who says I 
am a murderer !" 

^ That shall we see anon," said the traveller, who led 
the way to the detached apartment, followed by the 
magistrate, by the two prisoners, and ail the party which 
had collected in the stable on hearing what passed there. 

Both father and son walked with considerable confi- 
dence into the room, but when they saw by the Isuh^ni 
the night-watch and others held over it, that there was a 
body covered with blood lying upon the |ped, they cried 
out, " How is this I who is this^!" and rushed together to 
the bedside. The lights were lowered ; their rays fell 
full upon the ghastly race and bleeding throat of a young 
man. At the sight the younger of the murderers turned 
his head and swooned in silence ; but the father, uttering 
a shriek so loud, so awful, that one of the eternally 
damned alone mig)it equal its effect, threw himself on the 
bed and on the gashed aod bloody body, and murmuring 
in his throat, "My son I I have killed mine own sonP' 
also found a temporary relief from the horrors of his 
situation in insensibility. The next minute the wretched 
.hostess,^ who was innocent of all that had passed, and 
who was, without knowing it, the wife of a murderer, 
the mother of a murderer, and the mother of a murdered 
son— of a son killed by a qtother and a father, ran to the 
apartment, and would have increased tenfold its already 

msupporUiblQ borivrs by entering there, h&d nbe uqX \mn 
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prevented by the honest townspeople. She had been 
roused from sleep by the noise made in the stable, and 
then by her husband's shriek, and was » now herself, 
dirieking and frantic, carried back into the inn by main 
force. 

The two murderers were forthwith bound and carried • 
to the town jail, where, on the examination, which was 
made the next morning, it appeared from evidence that 
the person murdered was the youngest son of the land- 
lord of the inn, and a person never suspected of any 
crime more serious than habitual drunkenness; that 
instead of being in bed, 09 his father and brother had . 
believed him, he had stolen out of the house, and joined 
a party of carousers in the town : of these boon com- 
panions all appeared in evidence, and two of them 
deposed that th& deceased, being exceedingly intoxicated, 
and dreading his father's wrath should he rouse the house 
in such a state, and at that late hour, had said to them 
^hat he would get through the window into the little 
detached apartment, and sleep, there, as he had often 
d«llii^before, and that they two had accompanied him, and 
alifsted him to climb to the window. The deceased 
had reached the .window once, and, as they thought, 
would have got safe through it, but drunk and unsteady 
u he was he slipped back ; they had ^en some difficulty 
in inducing him to climb again, for in the caprice of 
intoxication he said he would rather go sleep with on« 
of his comrades. However, he had at last effected his 
f ntrance, and they, his two comrades, had gone to their 
respective homes. * 

The wretched criminals were executed a few weeks 
after the commission of the crime. They had confessed 
every thing, and restored to the horse-dealer the gold and 
ihe paper money Ihey had concealed, and which had led 
them to do a deed so much more atrocious than even 
tiiey bad contemplated. 



'THE ROBBER-KING. 



I NOW shift my scenes of murder and devastatioii to 
Asia, where the profession of a robber^ has attained 
infinitely more eminence, and his depredations have been 
practised on an inconoparably grander scale than in our 
. parts of the world. Compared, indeed, with the honks 
— the hosts — the almost nations of marauders in the 
East, our most numerous troops of banditti sink into the 
insignificance of mere gangs. Their crimes, too, are 
tame and colourless contrasted with the full fire and glare 
of Oriental atrocity. 

In the earlier ages of the world many a freebooter 
carved his way to a throne, or to something equivalent to 
it ; land in certain regions of the East, where barbarism 
has retained or renewed the viees and irregularitm of 
antiquity even in our own days, we see heroes of the 
same stamp arriving at the same royal dignity. 

One of the most extraordinary of these robbers is 
Nadir, the son of a shepheAi of Chorasan, who, on the 
demise of his father, by the sale of part of his flocks, 
hired a number of banditti, with whom he scoured aad 
plundered the whole country. With his successes the 
number of his followers increased, until, after the lapse 
of a few years, instead of a band of robbers, they rep* 
resented an army. The disorders and political miafbr- 
tunes of the' kingdom, without which marauders ean 
never raise themselves to extreme importance^ were aH 
favourable to Nadir ; and as a foreign conquermg army, 
the Afghans had invaded and were in possession of the 
Persian provinces, he had all the advantages resulting 
from the commingling of tt^e robber's character with that 
of the partisan or patriot— characters which, we have 
already hinted, are frequently so difficult to separate. 

Indeed, in 1723, when the Afghans took Ispahan itself, 
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^hen the Shah Hussan laid his crown at the feet of the 
conquerors, and was nfiassacred with all his family, save 
one son, whose name was Thamas, that fugitive pripce 
fled to the neighbourhood of Tauris, and among other 
alHeSy invited the robber Nadir to his standard. Nadir 
went and took his banditti with him, and professing to be 
the most devoted subject of the legitimate prince, changed 
bis natne into that of Thamas Koolee Khan, or filhan the 
dave of Thamas. 

Such a man found it easy in Persia, and in such a 
state as the countiy then was, to increase the number of 
his followers, whom he subsisted and rewarded by the 
plunder of the country. For some years his exploits 
could not aspire to much beyond brigandage ; but by 
degrees he became stronger and stronger, and finally 
daring enough to measure swords with the Afghan con- 
'queror himself in the open field. He gained numerous" 
▼ictories, and finally, afler seven years, he retoofc'fne 
Persian capital Ispahan, pursued the usurper within his 
own dominions, vanquished him again, and took him 
prisoner. 

The name of the legitimate Thamas had been a good 
rallying word ; he acknowledged him still as king, but 
kept him in close confinement, and governing in his name, 
tamed his arms against the Turks, who had taken advan- 
tage of the times to luake-encroachments on the western 
provinces of Persia. This war he conducted with his 
usual success, anS feeling his power sufficient to throw ^ 
off the mask, he put out the eyes of the unfortunate 
Thamas, and. in 1736 proclaimed^ himself king in his 
stead, by the title of Nadir Shah. 

The shepherd-robber reigned as an absolute sovereign 
for eleven years, arid though in 1747 he was massacred 
in his tent, he had the satisfaction of making the most 
splendid and extensive conquest in the interim ; of en- 
tirely subduing the Afghans'^ of invading Hindostan, of 
taking its rich capital Delhi, and of there perpetrating a 
massacre which has few to surpass it in the register of 
the dreadful calamities of that nature which have befallen 
the human race. 

G2 
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The Pindarries were not a distinctive race, but a class 
of men of different descent, religion, and habits, grad- 
ually associated and assimilated Dy a common pursuit 
They were all robbers. . I 

The name of Pindarry* first occurs in Indian history i 
about the end of the seventeenth century, but their 
prominent importance in the pages of that history was 
reserved for our own days. They were like the first 
Slahrattas in their habits of life and war&re, but unJike 
them in not being united by nationality and re1igk>us 
faith ; in not having the legitimate and permanent motives 
of attachment to their native soil, and resentment against 
the intolerant and oppressive rulers (the Mahometan 
conquerors of India) by whom the Mahrattas were 
assailed. From obscure freebooters they rose into suf- 
ficient consequence to be deemed useful auxiliaries by 
the different Malu*atta power^ whose desultory mode of 
warfare was suited to their predatory habits ; and from 
their preceding or accompanying thexn in their incur- 
sions, the Pindarries became occasionally confounded 
with the Alahrattas, though they were always considered 
bjr the latter as essentially distinct, and so immeasurably 
inferior as not to be allowed to eat with them, or even 
to be seated in their presence. 

" Their aid,'' says Sir John Malcolm, from whom this 
account is chiefly taken, " was purchased by the Mah- 

* The most popular etymologj of the term Pindarry among the 
fiatiyei is, that they derived i^ from drunken habits kadin; them 
eonstantly to the shops of the seUera of an intozicatmsr drink termed 
Finda. Kurreem Khan, a notorious Pindarry leader, who delivered 
himself up to Sir John Malcolm, told tJiat gentleman he had never 
heard any other reason given for this name. 
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rftttas by occasional grants of land, or, more correctly 
q>eakiDg, by a tacit admission of their right to possess 
tracts which they had usurped, and a privilege of plun- 
dering even beyond the usual license given to aifah- 
ratta army. The Pindarries took substantive form under 
this sjrstem; their chiefs acquired reputation, and the 
claims to the services of their adherents by degrees 
became hereditary, and were transmitted to their de- 
scendants. Tribes were cemented in federal union, and 
common motives of action led to somewhat of a common 
interest being established throughout the whole of this 
community of robbers." 

The very looseness of their composition was favour- 
able to their increase, as it admitted all castes and all 
faiths, and offered a ready refuge to poverty, indolence, > 
and crime — to all that was floating and unattached in the 
conmiunities of Central India; and united— ^nd the 
prospect of plunder would always unite them — the Pin* 
dafnes presented a mass of materials which an able and 
p<MM]lar leader miffht use either for the destruction of 
others, or his ownlggrandizement. 

The Pindarries havo also been compared to the Tar- 
tars ; but when the Tartars came to a rich and fertile 
country, they ^ould settle and repose, and their numer* 
ous flocks and herds would present pastoral pictures : 
not so the Pmdarrie$« ^^-Like swarmq of locusts, acting 
from instinct, they destroyed and left waste whatever 
province they visited. Their chiefs had, from grants or 
oy usurpation, obtained small territorial possessions ; but 
the revenues of their land were never equal to, the mcdn* 
tenance of one-tenth part of their numbers, and they 
could, therefore, only be supported by plunder.*' 

What their numbers were could at no time be cor« 
rectly estimated — they varied with circumstances, being ' 
diminished by misfortune and swelled by success. 

'*It is also to be observed, that the Pindarries were 
fed and nourished by the very miseries they created; 
for as their predatory Jnva^ns extended, property be- 
came insecure, and those who were ruined by their dep- 
redations were aflerward compelled to have recourse tp 
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a life of violence, as the only means of subsistence left 
them. / They joined the stream which they could not 
withstand, and endeavoured to redeem their own losses 
by the plunder of others." • 

The mode of robbing pursued by. these overjgrown 
bodies of banditti will show at once how difficult it wai 
to intercept or suppress them. 

'" When they set out on an expedition, they placed 
themselves under the guidance of one or more chosen 
leaders, called Lubbiriah^, who were selected on account 
of their knowledge of the country that it was meant to 
plunder. The Pindarries were neither encumbered with 
. tents nor bassage ; each horseman carried a few cakes 
of bread for ms own subsbtence, and some feeds of grain 
lor his horse. The party, which usually consist^ of 
two or three thousand good horse, with a proportion 
of mounted folIowerfT, advanced at the rapid rate of forty 
or fifty miles a day, neither turning to the right nor left 
till they arrived at their place of destination. They then 
divided and made a sweep of all the cattle and property 
they could find : committing at the same time the most 
hoirid atrocities, and destroying what they could ^ot 
carry away. They trusted to the secrecy and suddem 
ness of the irruption for avoiding those who guarded the 
frontiers of the countries they mvaded ; and before a 
force could be brought against thenii, they were on their 
return. Their chief strength lay in- their being intan- 
gible. ^ If pursued, they made marches of extraordinary 
fength (sometimes upwards of sixty miles), by roads 
almost impracticable for regular troops. If overtaken, 
they dispersed, and reassembled at an appointed ren- 
dezvous; if folloiived to the country from which they 
issued, they broke into small parties. 

" Their wealth, their booty, and their families were 
scattered over a wide region, in which they found pro- 
tection amid the mountains, and in the fastnesses belong- 
ing^to themselves and to those with whom they were 
either openly or secretly Connected ; but nowhere did 
they present any point of attack ; and the defeat of a 
party, the destruction of one of their, cantonments, or 
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tbtt temponry occupation of some of their ttrongholdf » 
prbduetd no effect beyond the ruin of an indiyidual frea- 
booter, whose place was instantly supplied by another* 
generaHy of more desperate fortune^ and therefore more 
eager for enterprise/' 

The instances of romantic courage, of humanity, and 
even of romantic generosity (exaggerated, no doubt, by 
popular credulity and our love of the marvellous), which 
frequently checker the narratives of other desperate 
baiuls of depredators, could hardly be expected to occur 
in associations composed and disposed like that of the 
Pindarries. Even when acting with the Mahrattas as 
auxiliaries, their object was to plunder, not to fight They 
went before, indeed, but it was only by surprise, or in 
defenceless provinces ; they were, from their very origin, 
the scavdngers of the Mahrattas, and though in the van, 
bad little more pretension to martial ddnduct or valour 
than had the birds and the beasts of prey that folbwed 
in their and their idlies' rear. It must be said, however, 
that though not one of these marauders ever succeeded- 
inostablishing a claim to high reputation, but all appeared 
to have shared in the ignorance, the meanness, the ra- 
pacity, and brutal cruelty by wiiich they were distin« 
guished as a body, that spme of their chiefs (the cele- 
brated Cheetoo in particular) 'united with the qualities, 
so essential to his profession, of activity, cunning, and 
ready enterprise, a wonderful strength of mind in bear* 
ing the reverses of fortune, and the privations' of his lot 

The audacity of their enterprise, the citfming and skill 
of their execution, their lightning-like rapidity^ their dex- 
terity, do, however, create almost as great an interest as 
is excited by the valour in combat of others, and are 
altogether as romantic: in proof of which, the follow- 
ing story is sufficient. 

In December, 1816, a few days before a signal defeat 
inflicted by the English on the' main body of the Pindar- 
ries, who were obliged to retreat with the loss of the 
greater part of their horses- aiid booty ; one leadeiv in- 
dignant at the want of energy betrayed by those vested 
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with the chief command of the expedition, abandoned it 
altogether, and led off about four hundred men to act for 
iiimself. He dashed across the Peshwa's territory, de- 
scended into the Konkan by the Amba-ghaut in the west- 
em ran^e, and thence shaped his course due north, plun- 
dering the western shores of India, from the serenteenth 
to the twenty-first degree of north latitude, and jretum- 
ing by the valley of the Taptee, and the route of Boo^ 
lianpoor. This was the only expedition that evaded the 
British, and succeeded this season. The only loss he 
sustained was on his return to the river Nerbudda, in the 
following March. Here he was within a few miles of 
homef but he found the ford by which he hoped to cross 
to join the ereat Pindarrv chief Cheetoo's durra, guarded 
by a redoubt, occupied by a party of our sepoys. Seve- 
ral of his men were shot in attempting to dash across ; 
but the chief himself, with his main body, -and best- 
mounted followers, retiring from the ford, boldly swam 
the river lower down, though not without a further loss 
^C men and horses. Those who had worse horses, or 
less courage, dispersed, and fled into the jungle on the 
English side of the river, where the greater part were 
cut off by the 'wild inhabitants of the neighbcairhoodr 
The rest, however, reached their strongholds with a rich 
booty in their saddles ; and the brilliancy of the achieve- 
ment added even more to their jreputation than its suc^ 
cess had done to their wealth.* 

The Pindarry who conducted this astonishing enters 

Jrise, the hardihood and marvellousness of which wUlbe 
etter understood by^ a reference to the geography and 
the maps of India, was named Sheik Dulloo. He seems 
to have been the most adventurous of all the chiefs. 
The year after, when he saw himself, with the rest Qf the 
Pindarries, closely pressed by the English, and that mat- 
ters were becoming desperate on the banks of the Ner- 
budda, he proposed joining Trimbukjee at Choolee-Mu- 
heshwur,ud seeking; l\is fortune in another expedition to 
the Deccan. 

* Pnnsep'4 Bift. Thms . in India, yoL L p. 400-1, 
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Cheetoo, who has been more than once mentioned,, 
first attracted the attention of the English in India to* 
wards the end of 1806. When raising himself on the 
temporary ruin of Kureem, another Pindarry chief, who 
had been inveigled and made a prisoner by Sindheea,. 
a Mahratta potentate, he united the durras of many 
otheF* leaders under his standard, and prepared to make 
depredations, or to carry on an incursive war on a grand 

Numerous and profitable were the expeditions of thi* 
wholesale robber,, undertaken on his own account ; but 
in 1811, the captive Pindarry Kureem, purchasing his 
liberty from Sindheea, returned to the scenes of his 
former power, and soon obtained his former supremacy. 
Kureem immediately raised fresh levies of infantry ; the 
chiefs soon rallied round his standard, and he laid his 
plans to effect a general combination of all the Pindar- 
ries for a predatory expedition of extraordinary moment. 
Cheetoo was obliged to follow the example of his fellow* 
chieftains, and at the Dussera of 1811, his durra made 
part of 25,000 cavalry of all descriptions, that were 
ready, under the command of Kureem, to march against 
and plunder Nagpoor. But Cheetoo hated Kureem as a 
rival : he sold himself to his enemies, and went over to 
them with his troops. Not long after he defeated 
Kureem, and obliged him to dee with his adherents to a 
distant eountry. Cheetoo again shone forth on his rival's 
eclipse, and at his cantonment of Nemawur, not less than 
15^000 horse annually assembled, to issue forth to plunder^ 
under leaders of his nomination, in whatever durection he 
mi^t prescribe. " 

The anomalous but vast power of these Pindarry free* 
booters had been gradually growing up since 1805-6. 
'* Its leading feature was hostility to all re^ar govern- 
ments, and of course most particularly t^amst the Eng- 
lish and their allies, whose territories oflSred the richest 
booty. The existence of these hordes imposed the ne- 
cessity of constant vigilance alonff the whole extent of the 
south-west frontier of the BengiQ presidency ; while, for 
the security of the Deccwy tlip subsidiary fpfces of th^ 
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Nkam and Peshwa were annually obliged to move to the 
nortbern frontier of their respective territories ; notwith- 
standing which precautions, the dominions of those states 
were t^onstantlj penetrated and overrun by the ma- 
rauders,*** 

These Pindarries did not pretend to cope with govern- 
ments, or to establish themselves in the regions tfaegr in- 
. vaded ; thtir object was general rapine ; they prejfed 
upon the peoj^le at large ; their form and constitutiqp 
were framed with a view to this exclusive purpose, and 
when they had fulfilled the object of their excursion, thty 
retired, as they had approached, like robbers. 

In 1814, the supreme government of India, alarmed at 
the formidable and still augmenting power of these pre- 
datory associations, made representations to the home 
authoritie9, and requested their sanction to a sveteniatic 
combination of measures for the suppression of the evil 
Some treaties were set on foot by the English with vt- 
'rious neighbouring Indian princes, who might haveguarded 
the approaches to our territories and those of our allies ; 
but their jealousies, and a covert design of forming a 

Seneral combination of the Mahratta powers against iiS) 
efeated the negotiations, when under-defensive measures 
were taken by ourselves. 

These measures, however, could not prevent a body 
of nearly eight thousand of Cbeetoo's Pindarries from 
"crossing the Nerbudda in October, 1815; after whkh 
passage they broke nip into two parties. Major Fraser, 
indeed, with three hundred native disciplined infantry, and 
a hundred irregular horse, surprised . them in a biv#iiac, 
and made them suffer some loss before they could mouiit, 
ffallop off, and disperse. But this did not deter tfaem 
from continuing their depredations as far as the banks of 
the Kishna. The. other party, which had met with no 
such molestation, traversed the vast territory of our ally 
the Nizam from north to south, and also appeared most 
unexpectedly on the banks of the Kishna. The teirito- 

* Histoid of Transaetiois in India, during the administration of 
tfite Mfvqidi ^ Hsf^iigii,1>}r Homy T. Prinflep. 
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jriei of our Madras presidency lay on the other side of th6 
livery and were saved from devastation only by the for- 
tuitous circumstance of the river*s continuing not ford* 
ali^e for horses so unusually late as the 2(Xh of November. 
^ The freebooters then took a turn eastward, plundering 
the country for several miles along the populous and fer« 
tUttlMuik of the river, and committing every kind of enor- 
mitj. On approaching the frontier of Masulipatam, they 
shaped then: counie northward, and returned along the 
line of the Godavaree and Wurda, passing to the east of 
aU the English defensive positions, and ms^inggood their 
route to Nemawur (their head-quarters, where their chief 
Cheetoo expected their return), with an immense booty 
collected in the Nizam's dominions, and with utter im- 
punity." The plunder obtained in this luhbur^ or raidi 
was said to be greater than that of any previous expe- 
ditioi|« 

^'j^ated at this success, a second expedition was 
planned and proclaimed by Cheetoo very soon after the 
retom of the first Pindarries again flocked in from evei^ 
durra to join in it ;^ and by the 5th of February, 181o» 
ten thousand, under different leaders, had again crossed 
from Nemawur.'' 

This^ime the Company^s territory did not escape. 
After marches of extraordinary rapidity, the freebooters 
arrived at our civil itation of Guntoor on the 13th of 
March, having plundered and massacred during the whole 
tf their journey. 

** The government treasure here, and the persons of 
die Bridsn residents* were protected at the collector's 
office by tb6 exertions of a few troops and invalids kept 
at the station for civil duties. It being no part of the 
design of the Pindarries to risk the loss of time or lives, 
they immediately moved off with what they could get ; 
and before night there was not a single strange horseman 
in the neidibourhood. The whole had hurried off west- 
ward, maung a march of fifty-two miles in that direction 
the next day. This body of marauders continued, on the 
whole, twelve days within the Company's frontier ; anil, 
after leaving Guntoor, swept through part of the Kupa 
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district, and recrossed the Kishna on the C2d of March. 
A squadron of the Madras 4th native cavalry arrived on 
the opposite bank of the river just aften they had made 
good their passage. A considerable force was in the 
field a little to the west, but though it sent out detach|(ienti 
in every direction, and others were despatched frortijtty- 
derabad in their rear, the plunderers escaped from all wnh 
impunity. After recrossing the Kishna, the luhbur s^ems 
by agreement to have separated into several bodies, ih 
order the better to baffle pursuit and scour the country." 

In a manner that seems almost incredible, they per- 
fectly succeeded in both ; and *' it was ascertained that 
nearly the whole of those Pindarries who had passed the 
Nerbudda in February had recrossed before the 17th of 
May, bringing a second immense harvest of booty within 
the year, and without having suffered any loss worthy of 
mention. Some idea may be formed of the extent of 
ravage and cruelty which marked the track of these ban- 
ditti from what was found to be the damage sustained by 
the Company's districts during the twelve days that they 
remained within the frontier. It was ascertained by a 
committee sent to the spot for the express purpose of 
investigating, that three hundred and thirty-nine villages 
had been plundered, one hundred and eighty-twaindivid- 
duals* put to a cruel death, five hundred and five severely 
wounded, and no less than three thousand six hundred 
and three had been subjected to different kinds of torture. 

Unable as they had been to intercept them in their 
retreat, the British, having taken the most energetic mea- 
sures, appeared on the banks of the Nerbu(Kla, which 
may be considered as the frontier river of th^Pindarrieif 

* A great number of women destroyed themselves to escape viola- 
tion. No less than twenty-five drowned themselves for this purpose, 
several with infants. At Mavolee, where soue resistance wai aU 
tempted by the villagers, the women, seeing their protectors about to 
be overpowered, set fire to the house in which they had assembled to 
abide the result ; and no less than ten, with six children, perished .iM 
the flames. Another woman, having fallen into the hands of th* 
savages, and seeing no other means of destruction, tore out her tongue, 
and instantly expired. Many similar horrora, and some barbarities 
even more revolting to humanity, wiU be found recorded at length ia 
ihs Report of the Conmuttee. . 
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to prevent any further incursion on their part, by the 
month of October following. 

This first appearance of a British army (weak though 
it was I) in the vklley of the Nerbudda, spread consterna- 
tion among the Pindarries ; and the leader Cheetoo, who 
ocoE^iied a cantonment on the opposite side of the river, 
imipBdiately withdrew with all his own durra. 

Imboldened, however, by observing that the English 
did hot cross the Nerbudda to attack them, the Pindarries^ 
after suffering some weeks of abeyance, came to the 
resolution of pushing small parties across the river, which 
were to insinuate themselves between the posts, or to 
turn the flanks of the British line, when they were to 
pursue the same system of predatory incursion as before. 
In their first attempt the robbers were beaten back, but 
on the 13th of November, while Cheetoo remained in 
force to the west, large bodies moved with their usual 
rapidity up the river to the east, ** and upwards of five 
thousand passed the river in sight of the infantry post, on 
the extreme ri^ht of the British line, with a rapidity of 
movement which baffled the efforts of the infantry to 
impede or. harass their march. In this manner the 
passage was effected by others in sufficient numbers to 
form two luhburs or expeditions." Owing to the admira- 
ble arrangements made, and to the almost equally wonder- 
ful activity of the British, and to sundry other causes, these 
raids were far from being so successful as the preceding^ 
An immense number of the Fmdai'ries were beaten aid 
thrown back in their advance ; other hosts cut off in their 
retreat ; and we must entertain a despicable notion of 
their bravery, wheif we see them continually fleeing 
from a handful of men, and beaten every time they are 
met with. Still, however, their depredations this year 
embraced a more ample expanse of territory than had 
ever before been attempted, extending from sl^pre to 
shore of the peninsula of India, and including all the 
intermediate provinces they had omitted the preceding 
year. 

The following year (1817), after making several 
unsuccessful attempts at incursions, the Pindarries were 
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hard pressed by the British and their allies, wfad^ imder 
Sir John Malcolm, General Marshall, «nd Cokmel Adams, 
crossed the Nerbudda about the middle of NoTember. 
and drove the freebooters entirely out of their usoal 
haunts. Cheetoo retreated westward with his accustomed 
celerity towards Holkur's forces, which had already taken 
the field. Holkur received him with friendship and Jdit- 
tinction, admitting him to an audience, and allowing Um 
to pitch his camp close to his own. The robber could 
not, however, long enjoy the benefit of this alliance, for 
Holkur was induced to conclude a friendly treaty with 
the British. Immediately after this, as Chdetoo was 
considered by far the most dangerous of the Pindarry 
chiefs, Sir William Keir, with a fresh division of our 
army, was sent in pursuit of him, and succeeded in par- 
tially cuttipg up his durra in the neighbourhood of 
Satoolla. 

Harassed by the activity of Sir William's pursuit, the 
marauders endeavoured to retrace their steps, to their 
haunts in Malwa, and in the valley of the Nerbudda. 
Cheetoo succeeded in baffling every effort made to over- 
take him, and effected his object, by penetrating through 
a most diflScult country to the south of Mewur.. He sud- 
denly reappeared near Dhar, where a very high range of 
hills sends forth the streams which forms the Mhye, a con- 
siderable river emptying itself into the Gulf of Kambay. 
In this extraordinary march he was obliged to disencum- 
ber himself of his baggage,' and lost many of his horses. 

He was now lost sight of for some time. Meanwhile 
the best of his fellow-chiefs, with their durras, had been 
annihilated by the British. As for his own durra, though 
it had suffered much in detail, it was still strong, having, 
under his wonderful guidance, escaped a rencounter with 
any of our forces in the open field. But his active 
enemies were gathering closer iind closer around his last 
lain and were no longer to be avoided. 

On the night of the 25th of January, 1818, a strong 
party of the British came upon him, near Kumod,, and 
utterly broke up his band. The Bheels^and Graneas 
(robbers by birth, education, and profession, but •* petty- 
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larceny rascals" compared to the Pindarries) were en- 
couraged to plunder and destroy the fugitives — a com* 
mission they executed with becoming zeal. 

Cbeetoo, however, escaped Bheels and Grasseas, as he 
had so often the English, and for a short time wandered 
about Malwa, with some two hundred followers. His 
ntE^j^ however, became every day^ore desperate. Sir 
JoQd lif alcolm, in his account of Malwa, gives the follow- 
ing little anecdote regarding Cheetoo, precisely at this 
time of his extreme difficulties. (It must be remembered 
tfa# the sea is called hy all the natives of "Central India 
^Kala Pariee" (black water), and that they hav5 the 
most terrible ideas of it and the countries beyond it.) 

" When Cheetoo, the Pindarry chief, was flying in hope- 
less misery from the English, he was often advised by his 
followers to surrender to their mercy. He was possessed^ 
however, by the dreadful idea that they would transport 
him beyond the seas, and this was more hideous to him 
than death. Theso followers, who all, one after another, 
canae in and obtained pardon, related, that during theur 
captain's short and miserable sleep, he used continually 
to murmur ' Kala Panee ! Kala Panee !' (the Black Sea 1 
O, the Black Sea!) 

** At this conjuncture, it struck Cheetoo that the Nuwab 
of Bhopal, one of our allies, might make terms for him- 
self and bis few remaining followers with the English ; 
and rapidly acting on^this idea, he suddenly entered the 
camp of the Nuwab, who was astonished beyond mea- 
sure at his boldness. . 

** But when C heetoo learned from the Nuwab that he had 
nothing to offer beyond a slender personal maintenance 
in 8om& distant part of Hindostan, while he demanded 
a Jageer in MalWa, and the entertainment of himself 
and^men in the British service, he decamped as suddenly 
as he had come. While he staid, his horses were con- 
stantly saddled, and the men slept with the bridles in their 
hands, ready to fly instantly, in case of an attempt to 
seize them. Preparations were making for the purpose 
the very night he went off; but he was too well on his^ 
goardf and too much alive to suspicion to allow them tjl * 
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be completed. He T^as, however, instantly parened by 
the Nuwab's people ; and General Malcolm aJso sent oat 
parties to take him, whicK distressed him so inuch that 
Kajun, one of his most faithful and valuable a^herentSi 
left him, and made liis submission. Yet Cheetoo sab- 
•equently found his way into Kandes and the Deeean, 
and made common cause with the marauding Arabe Bud 
chiefs of the Peshwa's routed army, with whom Iw 
became assimilated, receiving occasional protection bom 
the kiladar of the fortress of Aseerguhr. His dam 
wasjiow completely destroyed, his followers, one bvlle, 
had almost entirely deserted him, but nothing could sab- 
due the robber's spirit, or induce him to surrender. His 
end, however, approached, and it was tragical and sin- 
gular. Having joined Apa Saheb, he passed the rainy 
■eason of 1818 in the mountainous heights of the Mo- 
hadeo range ; and upon that chiefs expulsion, in February, 
ISl^y accompanied him to the fort of Aseerguhr. JSeing 
refused admittance to the fort, he sought shelter in a 
neighbouring jungle, and, on horseback and alone, *Btp 
tempted to penetrate a thick cover known to be infested 
by tigers. He was missed for some days after, and no 
one knew what had become of him. His horse was at 
last discovered grazing, near the margin of the forest, 
saddled and bridled, and exactly in the state in which it 
was when Cheetoo had last been seen upon it. Upon 
search, a bag of two hundred and fifty rupees was foand 
in the saddle ; and several seal rings, with some letters 
of Apa Saheb, promising future reward, served more 
completely to fir the identity of the horse's late master. 
These circumstances, combined with the known resort 
of tigers to the spot, induced a search for the body, when, 
at no great distance, some clothes clotted with blood, 
and, further on, fragments of bones, and at last the lob- 
ber's head entire, with the features in a state to be re- 
cognised, were successively discovered. The chiefs 
mangled remains were given over to his son for interment, 
and the miserable fate of one who so shortly before bad 
ipdden at the head of twenty thousand horse, gave an 
awful lesson of the uncertainty of fortune, and drew pity 
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cren from those who had been the victims of his bar- 
barity \?hen living."* 

This Eastern robber had himself outlived the curious 
but abominable association to which he had belonged. 
Their name, and the melancholy traces of their devasta- 
tion, which are fast disappearing under re-established 
order and industry, are all that remain of the Pindarries, 
whose disapparition from the scenes of India cannot be 
more appropriately described than in the words of Sir 
John Malcolm, to whom we are indebted for the account 
of their rise and institutions, and who was himself the 
principal agent in bringing aboutWheir fall. 

" There now," says that gallant officer and able writer, 
** remains not a spot in India that a Pindariy can call his 
home. They have been hunted like wild beasts ; num- 
bers have been killed ; all ruined. Those who adopted 
their cause have fallen.' They were early in the^ contest 
shunned^ like a contagion, and even the timid villagers, 
whom they so recently oppressed, were among the fore- 
most to attack them. Their principal leaders have either 
died, submitted, or been made captives; while their 
followers, with the exception of a few, whom the libe- 
rality and consideration of the British government have 
aided to become industrious, are lost in that population 
from whose dross they originally issued. A minute 
investigation only can discover these once formidable 
disturbers concealed, as they now are, among the lowest 
classes, where they^are making some amends for past 
atrocities by the benefit which is derived from tneir 
labour in restoring trade and cultivation. These free- 
booters had nbrio^of the prejudices of caste, for "they 
belonged to all tribes. They never had either the pride 
of soldiers, of family, or of .country, so that they were 
bound by none of those ties which, among many of the 
compiunities in India, assume an almost indestructible 
character. Other plunderers may arise from distempered 
times ; J>ut, as a body, the Pindarries are so effectually 
destroyed, that their name is already almost forgotten, 
though not five years are passed since it spread terror and 
dismay over all India."! 

* Prinsep. t Memoir of Central India, vol. i. chap. x. 
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' This man, of the turbulent race of the Mahrattas, was 
almost as extraordinary, and as much of a brigand, u 
the Pindarry ^ho wo#d have, sought his alliance. He 
had risen from the meanest origin by the basest arts. 

(!,.fc He was first a menial servant ; then a companion in 

'^ gross debauchery ; favourite, arid prime minister to Bajee 
fitao Peshwa, a powerful Mahrtit|a prince, with whom 
the English. were brought in contact. He was ambitious 
enough to contemplate a general rising of the Mahrattas, 
' to be headed and directed by him against our power in 
India, and to end in the restoration of the Maliratta empire 
to its pristine, splendour. He murdered almost within 
the holy temple Gungudher Shastrec, the Gykwar min- 
ister, our friend, and under our immediate protection. 
The murderer was for awhile protected by his master 
the Peshwa, but finally given up on energetic demonstra- 
tions on the part of the British ; and this measure stopped 
the march of a formidable band of marauders, horse and 
foot, who were coming to join Trimbukjee. Hp was 
carried off to our fortress of Tannah in Salsette, where 
* be was kept in close confinement. The better to take 
car64>f him, the fort was entirely garrisoned by European 
troops, of whom a guard constantly wfitched his personal 
movements. But this precaution was the very cause of 
his escape. After he had been some time in confinement, 
an Indian made his appearance at the fort, ofifering his 
services as s&ees or horse-keeper, and w^ engaged by 
the ofllicer commanding there. This natire groom was 
observed to be very fond of singing. Whenever he led 

. .« his horses by Trimbukjee's prison-door, or under the 

terrace where the murderer was allowed to take exercise, 
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like another Blondel, he used to chant/and as the wordi 
of his song were ia the Mahratta language, the English 
sentries could not understand them, and did not suspect 
any eyil from so common an amusement. But one night, 
wnefi Trimbukjee had retired to a privy, and left the 
sentry with the light in his hand outside of the door, the 
motive of so mucn music was found out, but too late ; 
for, impatient at being detained so long, on the soldier^s 
opening the door, there was no prisoner there { but ther 
found a hole in the wall of the unclean recess which 
communicated on the other side with a stable where the 
s&ees had kept his horses. The night was dark and 
rainy : Trimbukjee had slipped off his clothes, and crossed 
the rampart by a rope previously attached to one of the 
guns, before the alarm was given within the fortress, and 
tnus gained the narrow and shallow channel that separates 
Salsette from the Mahratta territories before measures 
could be taken to intercept his flight — of which, it need 
hardiv be added, the siees was a companion. His master 
the reshwa, who'was as great a rogue as himself, abetted 
his concealment ; and in the following year, Trimbukjee 
raised a formidable insurrection in the Mohadeo hflls, 
levying troops among the disaflected to the British, and 
among all the brig^ds of the neighbourhood. As the 
Peshwa still approved of all his favourite's measures, and 
put himself in a hostile posture, nothing was left but % 
recurrence to arms. The result of this was the entire 
destruction of the ambitious Mahratta prince, who was 
sent prisoner to Bithoor, where he continues, or till lately, 
continued, amusing himself with |fil^image, to wash 
himself, like a devout Brahmin, in the holy waters of the 
Ganges. His favourite's fate was a harder one. Mr. 
Elphmstone succeeded in seizing him shortly after the 
Peshwa's defeat. He was at first remanded to Tannah, 
the place of his former confinement, but ultimately 
brought roiugb to Ben^l, and lodged in the mountain 
fortress of Cnunar, which, and its inmate, are thus de- 
Bcribed by Bishop Heber, who was there on the 11th of 
Sepflbiber, 1824 . 
•* On the top of the rock of Chunar, and within the 
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rampart, is a considerable space covered T^ith remark- 
ably fine Ekiglish hay-grass, now nearly ripe for cutting, 
several noble spreading trees, and some excellent houses 
for the officers, few of whom, however, when not on 
duty, remain here ; the reflection of the sun on the rock 
being very powerful, and the expense of bringing up 
water great Within this principal circle, and on a still 
higher point, are two inner fortifications, one containing 
the governor's house, the hospital, and the state-prison, 
now inhabited by the celebrated Mahratta chieflam 
Trimbukjee, long the inveterate enemy of the British 
povirer, and the fomenter of all the troubles in Berar, 
Malwa, and the Deccan. He is confined with great 
8trictness,Jiaving a European as well as a Sepoy guard, 
and never being trusted out of the sight of the sentries. 
Even his bedchamber has three grated windows opening 
into the verandah which serves as a guard-room. In 
other respects he is well treated, has two large and very 
airy apartments, a small building fitted up as a pagoda, 
and a little garden, shaded with a peepul-tree, which he 
has planted very prettily with balsams and other flowers. 
Four of his own servants are allowed to attend him, but 
they are always searched before they quit or return to 
the fort, and must be always there at night. He is a 
little, lively, irritable-looking man, dl'essed, when I saw 
him, in a dirty cotton mantle, with a broad red border, 
thrown carelessly over his head and shoulders. I was 
introduced to him by Colonel Alexander, and he received 
me courteously, observing that he himself was a priest, 
and, m token of hm brotherly regard, plucking some of 
his prettiest flowers for me. He then showed ipe his 
garden and pagoda, and after a few ekmnionplace ex- 
pressions of the pleasure I felt in seeing so celebrated a 
warrior, which he answered by saying, with a laugh, he 
should -have been glad to make my acquaintance else- 
where, I niade my bow and look leaye.^He has now 
beeni, I believe, five years in prison, and s^ns Kkely to 
remain there during life, or till tjie death of his patron 
and tool, the Peshwa, may lessen his power of 4oing 
8iischief. He has'ifien offered to give security to any 




amount for his good behaviour, and to become a warmer 
friend to the Company than he has ever beeii their 
enemy, but his applications have been in vain. He 
attributes their failure to Mr. Elphinstone, the governor 
of Bombay, who is» he says, ' his best friend and worst 
enemy,' the faithful trustee of his estate, treating Mb chil- 
dren with parental kindness, and interesting himself, in 
the first instance, to save his life, but resolutely fixed on • 

keeping him itk prison, and urging the Supreme Court to 
distrust all his*protestations. His life must now be dis- 
mally monotonous and^ wearisome. Though a Brahmin 
ofliigh caste, and so long a minister of state, and tha 
commander of armies, he can neither write nor read, 
and hia vmole amusement consists in the ceremony of bis .j^'^' 
idolatry, his garden, and the gossip which bis gervapti 
pick up for him in the town of Chunar. A^curice fteemf 
at present his ruling passion. He is a very severe in- 
spector of his weekly accounts, and one day set the 
whole garrison in aii uproar about some ghee which he 
accused bis kh^nsaman, or steward, of embezzling ; in 
^hort, he seems less interested with the favourable 
reports which he from time to time receives of his family, 
than with the banking accounts by which they are 
accompanied. Much as he is said to have deserved kii 
fate as a murderer, an extortioner, and a grossly pei^ 
jured man, I hope I may be allowed to pity him."* 

♦'Narrative of a Journey, &c. vol. i. p. 495. 






Tqp HIGHLANDERS OF INDIA, OR THE 
ROHILLA ROBBERS.* 



TttE following account, which is also from the pen of 
. the lamented Bishop Heber, is replete with intere3t, and 
ofiers one passage, than which nothing can w^ be more 
impressive and dramatic. It is, moreover, strictly con- 
firmatory of what has been already several times ad- 
vanced m this work : that, as justice and mildness of gov- 
ernment wean men from rapiil^ and crime, so do tyranny 
and oppression drive men to them ; and when, under the 
latter circumstances, the nature of the country is favouv- 
able, abounding^ in forests and mountain recesses, and 
touching on the confines of another state, an extenifiv# 
system of brigan.dage will almost invariably result. 

" The conquest of Rohilcund by the English, and -the 
disath of its cnief in battle, its consequent cession to the 
Nawab of Oude, and the horrible manner in which Sujah 
ud Dowlah oppressed and misgoverned it, form one of 
the worst chapters of English history in India.f We 

* The district which ^ave its name to the Rohillas, a«people once 
con«iderable in the history of Britisli India, is said to have been the 
original 8eat;0f the Afghans, whose mountaifli^us country (Roh sig- 
nifies a mountainous country, and Rohillas, mountaineers or high- 
landers) extended, in length from Sowad and Bijore to the town of 
Sia, in Bukharest, and in breadth from Hussin td Rabul. — See Major 
Stewart's Bengal. 

t In lV4S, Ali Mahomed Khan, of Hindoo extraction, the son of a 
mih of the caste of cow-keepers, founded the political power of the 
Rohillas". In 1772 the Mogul, united with the Mahrattas, attacked 
the Rohillas, whose country was then by far the best-goyemed part 
of India ; the people being protected, industry encouraged, and agri- 
> culture flourishing beyond all parallel. The Mogul withdrew his 
army chiefly through the negotiations of the English ; but 30,000 

Mahrattaff, who were onl; t agor for plunder, t)ta|4 and raragid the 
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have since made the Rohillas some amends by taking 
them away from Oiide, and governing them ourselves ; 
but, by all I could learnf the people appear by no means 
to have forgotten or forgiven their first injuries." 

Their insubordination and violence are favoured by 
the nature of the locality just alluded to ; \heir province 
is in the immediate neighbourhood of Oude, ana a vast 
forest exists along the whole of their eastern, southern, 
and northern frontiers. 

" In this forest a gieat Rohilla robber, or rebel-chief, is 
by many supposed to have lurked the last seven years* 
for whose apprehension government have vainly offered 
no less a sum than 10,000 rupees. Many robberies are, 
certainly, still perpetrated in his name ; but the opinion 
of the magistrates at Shahjehanpoor is, that the man is 
really dead, and that his name only, like that of Captain 
Rock, remains as the rallying-point of mutiny. The 
military officers of our dinner-party had often been in 
this forest, which they describe as extensive, and in some 

E laces very picturesque, with some few tracts of high 
ind, whence, even in this neighbourhood, the snowy 
range of Himalaya is visible. 

country, and did not retire until the rainy season came on, and a 
heavy sum of money had beon paid them by one of the Rohilla 
chiefs. In 1773 the Rohillas joined the Subahdar of Oude, and tile 
English a^inst the Mahrattsis. Their allies did not prevent the 
Mahrattas from again ravaging their territories ; but much woraip 
followed : the Subahdar of Oude and the English concerted their 
subjugation and destruction, and executed it with their own arms ; 
for in the following year the English (thoir allies of Oude behaving 
pusillanimously) gained a most sanguinary victory over tbem, in 
which the brave Rohilla chief Hafez-Rhamet, the soul of the con- 
federation that asserted the independence of their country, was killed 
while bravely rallying his people. This action terminated the war, 
which was followed up by detestable atrocities on the part of the ally 
of "the English. "Not only was the ferocity of Indian depredation 
let loose upon the wretched inhabitants, but as his intention, accord- 
ing to what he had repeatedly declared to the English government* 
was to exterminate the Rohillas, every one who bore the doomed 
name was either butchered, or found his safety in flight and |xile."— 
(See Mills's History of British India, v61. iii.) This war was one of 
the charges against Warren Hastings, under whose government it 
took place, but it was voted by the House of Commoni ^ not worthy 
•f impeachment I" 

II.— I 
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" The Rohilla insurgents are usually very faithful to 
each other, and, as in Oude, there is neither police nor 
pursuit, it very seldom happens, if they once escape, that 
they can be laid hold of afterward. One of the most 
notorious of jlhem, who had long eluded justice, came 
into the hands of government not long since under very 
singular circumstances. He had passed over into Oude, 
and brought a zemindarrie there, which was last year 
seized on, under circumstances of excessive injustice, by 
the servants of the king's favourite,%ho, at the same time, 
tarried off one of his wives. The zemindar, equally 
highly-spirited and desperate with Hamilton of Bothwell- 
haush under similar circumstances, rode immediately to 
Lucknow, scaled, by the assistance of his servants, the 
vrall of the minister's private garden, and waited there 
virell-armed, but alone, till liis enemy should make his 
appearance. The minister 'did not himself appear, but 
his two youngest sons came out to walk with their 
ayahs.* The Rohilla knew them, pounced on them like 
a tiger, and holding them between his knees, told the 
terrified women to go and call their master. The palace** 
was soon in an uproar, but he sat still, with his back 
against the wall, the infants under his knees, and a pistol 
in each hand, calling out, ' Draw near and they are both 
dead.' The minister wept and tore his flesh, promising 
him every^ thing if he would let them go ; to which he 
answered, * The restoration of my wife, ray own safety, 
and the guarantee of the British resident for both !' The 
Rohilla's woman was immediately brought out, and the 
minister went like one frantic to the English residency, 
begging, for God's sake, either Mr. .Rickets or Major 
Raper to go with Him. The latter went, and the 
Rohilla, after a horrible pause, in which he seemed still to 
be weighing the sweetness of revenge against the prom- 
ises held out t6 him, rose, took his wife by the hand, and 
led her awajr. He was not, however, satisfied with the 
security of his continuance in Oude, but soon afler sur- 
rendered himself to the* British, saying that he must look 

'^ Nunes or governesses. 
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forward to a confinement of some time, but he preferred 
their severities to the tender mercies of the minister, 
who, in spite of his promises, had, he was convinced, 
already laid snares for him. He is now a prisoner in the 
eastle of Allahabad, but it is generally believed that he 
has made his peace, and that lus confinement will not be 
a long one, though his offences before were serious 
enough." 

Our sepoys that are scattered in strong detachments 
up and down this lawless district, have generally plenty of 
work on their hands, what with the wilfulness of the Ko- 
hillas in refusing to attend to the decrees or decisions of 
govemment,'*in matters of disputed property, and ** an 
inveterate habit of * lifting' cows and sheep, which the 
beggarly zemindars and idle long-legged 'gillies' of one 
village are apt to feel a prid^ in exercising against those of 
the next." 

The Rohillas seem particularly addicted to horse-steal- 
ing, and to long-tailed horses. " Take care of that long- 
'tailed horse of yours !" was the first caution the bishop 
received. "Keep him carefully at night, under the sen- 
try's eye, or you will never carry him over the ferry of 
Anopshehr !" The second horse of the amiable prelate 
being a short-tailed one, was supposed to be safe. 



MEWATTIES.— BHEELS.— BAUGRIES.— 
MOGHIES.—GWARRIAHS.— THUGS. 



The Pindarrics, whose modes of life and atrocities I 
have endeavoured to sketch, might have be^n thought of 
themselves a curse sufficient for any country, however 
vast, seeing, as we have done, with what rapidity and to 
what immense distances they were accustomed to extend 
their incursions. But, besides these hordes. Central India 
was .devastated by other associations of wretches, who 
for the most part subsisted entirely on plunder. Some of 
them seem to have struck their baneful roots in the coun-. 
try long ago, others to have arisen under the Mahratta 
system, and the times of revolution and trouble, which 
would naturally tend to give strength to the old and birth 
to the new, and facilities to the execrable operations of 
aU. Sir John Malcolm has described, in a striking man- 
ner, the desolation which ensued from letting loose a 
population composed of such iniquitous materials. Only 
those who resided in walled towns were safe from the 
ravages and massacres of the banditti. The state of the 
unprotected parts of the country near the Vindyha foun- 
tains and the river Nerbu#ida, where hundreds of villages 
were seen deserted and roofless, is described by Captain 
Ambrose, one of Sir John Malcolm's officers : in the year 
1818, he ascertained the names, and the names of the 
villages they belonged to, of eighty-four individuals who 
had been killedT)y tigers ; these ferocious animals having 
literally usurped the country and fought with the returning 
inhabitants for their fields. Authentic documents also 
testify that in the state of Holkar, in 1817, sixteen hun- 
dred and sixty-three villages were deserted, or, as the 
natives emphatically term it, " without a lamp," a phrase 
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that denotes the extreme of desolation. All this ruin had 
been effected by the baifditti of Central India, and to 
Britons is due the cessation of such misery, and the res- 
toration of the country to prosperity and peace.* 

To proceed with these other robbers, in the order I 
have set them down : 

The Mewattie^ are, or were (for happily we can use 
the past tense in almost all these cases !) an ambiguous 
race, half Mahometan, half Hindoo, who were not only 
robbers and assassins, but, according to Sir John Malcolm, 
the most desperate rogues in India. It is delightful to 
learn from Bishop Heber that they were in a great mea- 
sure reclaini^d, even when he travelled through the 
scenes of their crimes, which he did with perfect safety ; 
and to contrast this with the former state of the country, 
when it was as dangerous as the interior of Arabia is at 
this moment, and when merchants were obliged to travel 
in caravans, and to pay high rates for protection to every 

Ealtry plundering rajah. *' This neighbourhood," says the 
ishop, speaking of pait of the provhice of Delhi, *' is still 
but badly cultivated ; but fifteen years ago it was as wild 
as the Terria, as full of tigers, and with no human inhabit- 
ants^but banditti. Cattle-stealing, still prevails to a con- 
siderable extent, but the Mewatties are now most of 
them subject either to the British government or that of 
Bhurtpoor, and the security of life and property afforded 
them by the former, has induced many of the tribes to 
abandon their fortresses, to seat themselves in (he plain, 
and cultivate the ground like honest men and good sub- 

jccts."t 

The Bheels, who inhabit the wild and Inountainous 
tracts which separate Malwa from Nemaur and Guzerat, 
are a totally distinct race, insulated in their abodes, and 

* In 1818 the number of villages restored was two hundred and 
sixty •niiiD; in 1819, three hundred and forty-three ; and in 1820«fiv« 
hundred and eight ; leaving only five hundred and forty-three deserted, 
of which the whole are long ere this repeopled. This was all don* 
uiider the influence of the British, whose benefits conferred lipon hti- 
jnanity in India are as a thousand to one in the seal* against tkeir 
injustice and injuries. 

t Narrativ* of a Journey, &c. vol. ii. p. 32$. 
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separtted by their habits, usages, and forms of worship 
from all other tribes of India. According to Bishop 
Heber, they were unquestionably the original inhabitants 
of Rajpootana, and driven to their fastnesses and des- 
perate and miserable way of life by the invasion of those 
tribes, wherever they may have come from, who profess 
the religion of Brahma. " This the Rajpoots themselves 
virtually allow, by admitting in their traditional history 
that most of their principal cities and fortresses were 
founded by such or such Bheel chiefs, and conquered 
from them by the children of the sun."* 

Here we have again, as it were, the Gael retreating 
from the Sassenach, and indemnifying and avenging him- 
self by foray, blood, and plunder. 

Thieves and savages as they were, the British ofiicers 
who conversed with Bishop Heber thought them on the 
whole a better race than their conquerors. Their word 
is said to be more to be depended on ; they are of a 
franker and livelier character ; their women are far better 
treated and enjoy more influence ; find though they shed 
blood without scruple in cases of feud, or in the regular 
way of a foray, they are not vindictive or inhospitable 
unaer other circumstances, and several British officers 
have, with perfect safety, gone hunting and fishing- in 
their country, without escort or guide, except what these 

Eoor savages themselves cheerfully furnished for a little 
randy. 

"In a Sanscrit vocabulary, seven hundred or more 
years old, the term Bheel denotes a particular race of 
' barbarians living on plunder ; and the Mahabharat, an 
ancient Hindoo poem, gives the same description of them. 
At all times formidable, they became the general terror 
of Central India under the guidance of Nadir Sing. This 
' ' chief committed a murder, or rather caused it to be com- 
mitted. The English had now the power of administer- 
ing justice, and the following instance, which occurred on 
the trial of Nadir Sing, is strongly characteristic of the 
Bheel race. 

* Narrative of a Journey, &c. vol. ii, p. 496. 
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** During the examination into the gtiilt of Nadir, when 
taking the evidence of some female prisoners, it appeared 
that the father and husband of one of them, a girl about 
fourteen years of age, had been instruments jn committing 
the murder of which Nadir was accused. She was asked 
if they put the deceased to death ; * Certainly they did,' 
was her firm reply ; * but they acted by our dhunnee's 
(or ford's) order.' 

" * That may be true,' it was remarked, * but it does not 
clear them; for it was not an affray ; it was a deed per- 
petrated in cold blood.' 

" ' Still,' said the girl, * they had the chief's order.' 

" The person* conducting the examination shook his 
head, implying it would not be received in justification. 
The child, for she was hardly more, rose from the ground 
where she was sitting, and, pointing to two sentries who 
giiarded them, and were standing at the door of the room, 
exclaimed, with all the animation of strong feeling, * These 
are your soldiers ; you are their dhunnee ; your words 
are their laws ; if you order them this moment to ad- 
vance, and put me, my mother, and cousin, who are now 
before you, to death, would they hesitate in slayiog three 
female Bheels ? If we are innoceig. would you be guilty 
of our blood, or these faithful meiH* After this obser- 
vation she reseated herself, saying, * My father and hus- 
band are Nadir's soldiers.'f 

The chiefs of the Bheels, indeed, who were usually 
called Bhomeahs, exercised the most absolute power, and 
their orders to commit the most atrocious crimes were 
obeyed (as among the sectaries of the Old Man of the 
mountain), by their ignorant but attached subjects, with- 
out a conception, on their part, that they had an option. 
But Nadir Sing was banished for the murder alluded to ; 
his son, who had been carefully educated at Sir John 
Malcolm's head-quarters, succeeded to his authority, and 
there is now no part of the country where life and pro- 

* Sir John Malcolm himself. Ho was assisted on the trial by Cap* 
tain D. Stuart, who noted down the girl's expressions, 
t Memoir oC. Central India, vol. i. p. 550. 
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perty are safer than amid the late dreaded Bheels of his 
father. 

The Bheels excite the horror of the higher clagses of 
Hindoos, by eating, not only the flesh of buffaloes, but of 
cows ; an abdtnination which places them just above the 
ChumarSf or shoemakers, who feast on dead carcasses, 
and are not allowed to dwell within the precincts of the 
village. The wild Bheels, who keep among the hills, are 
a diminutive and wretched-looking race, but active, and 
capable of great fatigue ; they go armed with bows and 
arrows, and are still professed robbers and thieves, Iving 
in wait for the weak and unprotected, while they fly from 
the strong. Their excesses, however, are now chiefly 
indulged in against the Hindoos. '* A few months since," 
says Bishop Heber, " one of the bazaars of Nemuch wag 
attacked and plundered by a body of the * hill-people ;' 
and there are, doubtless, even in the plains, many who 
stiJl sigh after their late anarchy, and exclaim, amid the 
comforts of a peaceable government, 

* Give us our wildness and our woods, 
Our huts and cavos again !' 

" The son of Mr. Palmer, chaplain of Nusseeraba^, 
while travelling latelj^ith his father and mother in their 
way from Mhow, observed some Bheels looking earnestly 
at a large drove of laden bullocks which were drinking 
in a ford. He asked one of the Bheels if the bullocks 
belonged to him. ' No !' was the reply, * but a good part 
of them would have been ours, if it wer^ not for you 
English, who will let nobody thrive but yourselves.*"* 

(These were precisely the envyings and lamentations 
of many among our own highlandmen, when their dep- 
redations were checked, and they could no longer carry 
on the " honourable" calling of their forefathers.) 

On first approachitig the Bheel villages, the bishop 
ob[ e rved a mm run from the nearest hut to the top of a 
hill, tmd give a shrill shout or scream, which he heard 
repeated from* the farthest hamlet in sight, and again from 

* Narrative of a Journey, vol, ii. p, 468. *" 
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two others, which the bishop could not see. '' I asked 
the meaning of this," he continues, <*and my guards 
informed me that these were their signals to give the 
alarm of our coming, our numbers, and that we had horse 
with us. By this means they knew at once whether it 
was anhrisable to attack us, to fly, or to remain quiet, 
while, if there were any of their number wjio had par- 
ticular reasons for avoiding an interview with the troops 
and magistrates of the lowlands, they had thus fair 
warning given them to keep out of the wav. This 
sounds like a description of Rob Roy's country, but these 

Soor Bheels are far less formidable enemies than the old 
lac Gregors." 

This ancient people are very expert in the use of 
the bow, and have a curious way of shooting from the 
long grass, where they lie concealed, holding the bow 
with then' feet Besides against their prey, quadruped, 
biped, and win^d, the Bheels use the bow and arrow 
against fish, which they kill in the rivers and pools with 
great certainty and rapidity. Their bows are of split 
bamboo, simple, but strong and elastic. The arrows 
are also of bamboo, with an iron head coarsely made, 
and a long single barb. Those intended for striking 
fish have this head so contrived as to slip off from the 
shaft when the fish is struck, but to remain connected 
with it bv a long line, on the principle of the harpoon. 
The shaft, in consequence, remains floating in the water, 
and not only contributes to weaiy out the animal, but 
shows its pursuer which way he flees, and thus enables 
him to seize it. 

They have many curious customs, that date from very 
remote antiquity. One of them was witnessed by Bi- 
shop Heber, and described in his usual felicitous manner. 

"A number of Bheels, men and women, came to our 
camp (near Jhalloda) with bamboos in their hands, and 
the women with Iheir clothes so scanty, and tucked up 
soliigh, as to leave the whole Hmb nearly bare. They 
had a drum, a horn, and some other rude minstrelsy, and 
said they were come to celebrate the hoohe.* They 

* The hoolee is the Hindoo camiTal, during which the people of 

Central Indi» more parUQulorly iadolgo in all Im^n of liot, diuokca- 
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drew up in two parties, one men, one women, aiid had a 
mock-fight, in which at first the females had much the 
advantage, having very slender poles, while the men had 
only short cudgels, with which they had some difficulty 
in guarding their heads. At last some of the women 
began to strike a little too hard, on which their antagonists 
lost temper, and closed with them so fiercely, that the 
poor females were put to the rout, in real or pretended 
terror. They collected a little money in the camp, and 
then went on to another village. The hoolee, according 
to the orthodox system, was over, but these eames are 
often prolonged for several days after its conclusion." 

As Bishop Heber advanced in the country infested by 
the Bheels, he met caravans of Brinjarrees, or carriers 
of grain (a singular wandering race),* escorted by 
Bheels, paid by the carriers for the purpose. They pro- 
ceeded by day with an advanced and rear guard of these 
naked bowmen, and at night, for security against the 
robbers, the honest Brinjarrees drew their com wagons 
into a circle, placing their cattle in the centre, and con- 
necting each ox with his yoke-fellow, and at length to the 

noBs, and feHtivity. The samo indecency of languag^e is permitted 
as among the ancient and modern inhabitants of Italy at vintage 
time. This is also the season in India for pelting each other with a 
red powder. *^ During this carnival,'* says Sir John Malcolm, ** yehich 
lasts four weeks, men forget both their restraints and distinctions ; the 
poorest may cast the red powder upon his lord, the wife is freed from 
her habitual respect to her husband, and nothing but the song and 
the dance is heard. The festival extends te the lowest infaabitsnts 
equal, if not greater, enjoyments than to the higher ; and for the last 
eight days the labourer ceases from his toil, and the cultivator quits 
his field, deeming it impious to attend to any thing but the voice of 
joy and gladness."— Vol. ii. p. 195. 

* The Brinjarrees pass their whole lives in carrying grain from one 
part of the country to the other, seldom on their own account, but as 
agents for others. They travel in l^rge bodies, with their wives, 
children, dogs, and loaded bullocks. The men are all armed as a 
protection against petty thieves. From the sovereigns and armies of 
Hindostan they have nothing to apprehend. Their calling is almost 
considered as sacred. Even contending armies allow them to pass 
and repass safely ; never taking their goods without purchase, or even 
preventing them, if they choose, from victualling their enemy's camp : 
both sides agreeing to respect and encourage a branch of industry, tJie 
interruption of which might be attended with fatal consequence to 
both. The punctuality of these corn-carriers is tnarvelloiis. 
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\^aui, by iron collars riveted round their necks, and fast- 
ened to an iron chain, which last is locked to the cart- 
VFheel. It is thus extremely difficult to plunder without 
awaking them ; and in places of greater danger, one of 
the Brinjarrees always stands sentry. Still faither on, 
descending from the hills to the lowlands, the bishop had 
himself one of these poor Bheels for a guide, who, as he 
trotted along the rugged road before bis horse's head, with 
a diield and a neatly-made hatchet, and with a blanket 
of red baize flung over his shoulder, reminded him 
strongly of the pictures of a North American Indian. 
The dashing appearance of this man was ov/ing to his 
being in the Company's pay as a policeman; but the 
Bheels here were generally in much better plight, and 
less given to robbing than in the hilly country. 

After this, a strong escort of Bheels was added to the 
bishop's retinue. They not only led him safely through a 
perilous country, abounding with ravines, and broken 
land overgro\yn with* brushwood (the^nost favourable 
of places for the spring of a tiger, or the arrows of an 
ambushed band of robbers, where recently passengers had 
been plundered by Bheels, and a man carried ofi* by a 
tiger from a numerous convoy of artillery, on its march 
to Kairah), but they conducted him across the rapid 
stream of the Mhye, and on his arrival at Wasnud, acted 
as watchmen to his^ camp, where their shrill calls from 
one to the other were heard all night. 

" We were told," says the bishop, " not to be surprised 
at this choice, since these poor thieves are, when trusted, 
the trustiest of men, and of all sentries the most wakeful 
and indefatigable. They and the Kholees, a race almost 
equally wild, are uniformly preferred in Guzerat for the 
service of the police, and as durwans to gentlemen's 
houses and gardens." 

When Sir John Malcolm began the work of reforma- 
tion, the very first step he toot was to raise a small corps 
of Bheels, commanded by their own chiefs, and *< before," 
sajs he, '^ these robbers had been in the service one 
month, I placed them as a guard over treasure, which 
bad a surprising effect, both in elevating them ii\ their own 
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minds, and in those of other parts of the community." 
Nor did the judicious reformer stop here ; he took as his 
constant attendants some of the most desperate. of the 
plundering chiefs ; and the good effects fully answered 
the expectations which he had formed, by thus ini^iriag 
confidence, and exalting bold and courageous men in their 
own estimation. 

We have only to add, in honour of this ancient robber 
race, that the fair sex hare great influence in the society, 
and that in the recent reform their women acted a prom- 
inent part, and one worthy of the feelings and character 
of their sex. 

The very interesting work of Mr. Charles Coteman 
(The My thology 6f the Hindoos, with Notices of Various 
Mountain and Island Tribes, &c.), recently published, 
affords the following additional anecdotes relative to the 
Bheels previous to their reformation. 

<* An English officer, a Captain B d, had, by inter* 

rupting and wounding a Bheel while labouring in his 
vocation (of robbery), been marked out for vengeance. 
In consequence of this he had a sentry to his house ; but 
from' the neighbouring bank of the river they had worked 
a subterraneous passage for a considerable distance, large 
enough for one man to crawl along, who had begun to 
to perforate the floor of his bedchamber when he was 
discovered. We had at the city where this took place 
nearly two thousand troops, yet it was necessary, for the 
officer's safety, to remove him to Bombay. A Parsee 
messman, who had refused to pay the usual tribute to the 
Bheels, was found dead in the morning in the mess-room* 
It was his custom to put his mat on a large wine-chert 
where he slept : in the morning he was found with his 
head placed on the mess-table, the headless body lying on 
the' chest." 

An encampment of English, suirounded by two hun- 
dred sentries, was robbed by this people : — 

"When the morning broke forth, every officer had 
been robbed, save one, and he had a priest (Bhaut) and 
a Bheel guard. Nor did the poor siphatiees escape ; for 

when they gave tbc alarm of 'thief I thief ^ they were 
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siure to get a blow or woand in the leg or thigh, from a 
Bhcel lymg on the ground, or moving about on all-foura, 
wramed in a bullock's hide or a sheep-skin, or carrying 
a boni before or orer him, so that the sentries were de- 
oeived ; and if they fired, they were as likely to hit some 
of the women or children, or the followers, or the officers, 
as the Bheel himself; and had they flred, the Bheel, in 
the dark, thus placed in a populous camp, had every ad- 
vantage, his weapon making no noise, and his com- 
panions being ready to shoot the siphauee through the 
head. 

** Most of the officers were up during the night, but ^ 
their presence was useless. Lieutenant B— did lay 
hands on a Bheel, but he literallv slipped through his fin- 
gen, being naked, his body oiled all over, and his head 
shaved ; and on ^ving the alarm, one or two arrows 
were seen to have gone through the cloths of the tent. 
Were it possible to retain a hold of a Bheel, your motions 
must be as quick as lightning ; for they carry the blade 
of a kidfe, which is fastened round the neck by a string, 
and with which, if they find themselves in a dilemma, 
they will rip ap the person holding them." 

Captain Mundy, in his very spnrited ** Pen and Pencil 
Sketches in India,** relates this personal adventure : 

^ I retired to my tent this evenins pretty well knocked 
up ; and durnig the night had an adventure which might 
have terminated with more loss to myself had I slept 
aoonder. My bed, a low charpoy, or * four feet/ was inf 
one comer of the tent, close to a door, and I awoke several 
times from a feverish doze, fancying I heard something 
movfaig in my tent ; but could not discover any thing, 
though a cherang, or little Indian lamp, was burning on 
the table. I therefore again wooed the balmy power, and 
slept. At length, just as * the iron tongue of midnight 
had tolled twelve! (for I had looked at my watch five 
mii^ites before, and replaced it under my pillow), I wasr 
awakened by a rustling sound under my head ; and half 
opening my eyes, without changihg my position, I saw a 
hideous blad( face within a foot <» mme, and the owner • 
of this index Qf a cut-throat; or at least cut-purse, dispo^ 

II K ' 
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sition, kneeling on the carpet, with one hand under my 
pillow, and the other grasping — not a dagger — ^but the 
door-post. Still, without moving mv body, and with half- 
closed eyes, I gently stole my right hand to a boar-spear, 
which at night was always placed between my bed 
and the wall ; and as soon as I had clutched it, made a 
rapid and violent movement, in t>rder to wrench it from its - 
place, and try the virtue of its point upon the intruder's 
body, but I wrenched in vain. Fortunately for the rob- 
ber, my bearer, in placing the weapon in its usual re- 
cess, had forced the point into the top of the tent and the 
butt into the ground so firmly, that I failed to extract it at 
the first effort ; and my visiter, alarmed by the movement, 
started upon his feet and rushed through the door. I kad 
time to see that he w^s perfectly naked, with the excep- 
lion of a black blanket twisted round his loins, and that he 
had already stowed away in his cloth my candlesticks 
and my dressing-case, which latter contained letters, keys, 
money,, and other valuables. I had also leisure, in that 
brief space, to judge from the size of the arm extended to 
my bed, that the bearer was more formed for activity 
than strength; and by his grizzled beard, that he was 
rather old than young, I therefore sprang from my bed, 
and darting through the purdar of the inner door, seized 
him by the cummerbund just as he was passing the outeiy 
entrance.* The cloth, however, being loose, gave way, 
and ere I could confirm my grasp, he snatched.it from my 
hand, tearing away my thumb-nail down to the quick. 
In his anxiety to escape, he stumbled through the outer 

Eurdar, and the much-esteemed dressing-case fell out of 
is loosened zone. I was so close at his heels that he 
could not recover it ; and jumping over the tent-ropes — 
which, doubtless, the rogue calculated would trip me up — 
he ran towards the road. I was in such a fury that, for- 
getting my bare feet, I gave chase, vociferatmg lustily, 
* Choor ! choor T (thief I thief!) but vvas soon brought up 



* The tents in India have double flies; the outer khanaut, or wall, 
forming a verandah of some four feet wide round the interior pa- 
Vilion, 
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by some sharp stones, just in time to see my rascal, by 
the faint light of the moon through the thick foliage over- 
heat^ jamp upon a horse standing unheld near the road, 
and daA down the path at full speed, his black blanket 
flying in the wind. What would I hare given for my 
dpume-barrelled Joe at that moment ! As he. and his 
steed went clattering along the rocky forest-road, I thought 
of tiie black huntsman of the Hartz, or the erl-king. Re- 
toming to my tent, I solaced myself by abusing my ser- 
vants, who were just rubbing their eyes and stirring them- 
selves, and by threatening the terrified sepoy sentry with 
a court-inartiaL My trunks at night were always placed 
odtside the tent, under the sentry's eye ; the robber, there- 
fore, must have made his entry on the opposite side, and 
he must have been an adept in his vocation, as four or 
five servants were sleeping between the khanauts. The 
poor devil did not get much booty for his trouble, having 
only secured a razor, a pot of pomatum (which will serve 
to lubricate his person for his next exploit),* and the can- 
dlesticks, which on closer inspection will prove to him 
the truth of the axiom*that * all is not gold that glitters,' 
nor even silver. * * * The next morning, on re- 
lating my adventure, I was told that I was fortunate in 
having escaped cold steel ; and many comfortable in- 
^ stances were recited of the robbed being stabbed in 
attempting to secure the robber."t 

Of the other professed robbers and thieves in Central 
India, the two principal are the Baugries and Moghies, 
both Hindoos of the lowejBt caste : their redeeming quali- 
ties are bravery and expertness; they are " tnie to their 
salt," or to those who feed them, beyond most of the 
Hindoos ; and so literally do they adopt the proverb, that 
they avoid tasting salt from the hands of any but their 
own brethren, that they may not be fettered in their dar- 
ling pursuit of plunder. The Gwarriafis are a tribe who 
Support themselves by stealing women and children, 



* Indian thieves oil their naked bodies to render their seizure dif- 
t VoL i. p. 165. 
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ipt^hom tbey sell as slaves ; but this abominable practice 
has nearly been abolished wherever British influence 
Extends. The Thugs are Uie last and worsts of aD. 
They are bands of mendicants, self-called pilgrims, pilfer- 
ers, robbers, and cowardly, treacherous murderers, chiefly 
Brahmins, but composed of all classes, even of Mahom- 
etans. They assume all sorts of disguises ; sometimes 
seeking protection from travellers, at others ofiering it ; 
in either case the fate of those who trust them is the 
fiame. 

" The Thugs,'* says Sir John Malcolm,* ** carry con- 
cealed a long silken cord with a noose, which they throw 
round the necks of their heedless companions, who ars 
strangled and plundered. Their victims, who are always 
selected for having property, are, when numerous or at 
all on their guard, lulled by every art into confidence. 
They are invited to feasts, where their victuals and drink 
are mixf d with soporific or poisonous drugs, through the 
eflects of which they fall an easy prey to these murder- 
ers and robbers, the extraordinary success of whose atro- 
cities can only be accounted for. by the condition of the 
countries in which they take place." 

The name of these monsters— Thu^, quasi Tug, in 
English, would not be altogether inapphcable, as re^trds 
a principal part of their performance. '^ They wateb 
their opportunity," savs Bishop Heber, *Uo fling a l^pe 
with a slip-knot over the heads of their victims, an'd then 
they drag them from their horses and strangle them : and 
80 nimbly and with such fatal aim are they said to do 
this, that they seldom nuss, and leave no time to the 
traveller to draw a sword, or use a gun, or in aiiy way 
defend or disentangle himself. The wretches who prac- 
tise this are very numerous in Guzerat and Malwa, but 
when they occur in Hindostan, are generally from the 
south-eastern provinces." 

At an immeasurable distance from these nations of 
robbers — these hosts of hereditary banditti in India, and 
more like our casual lawless associations in Europe, are 

* Momoir of Central India, vol. ii. p^ 189. 
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the DecoitS) who particularly infest the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta, robbing on the river in boats, or plundering on 
shore. Their gang-robbery is said very nearly to resem- 
ble that of the Kiband-men of Ireland, but unmixed with 
any political feeling. Five or ten peasants will meet 
together as soon as it is dark, to attack some neighbour's 
house, and not only plunder, but torture him, his wife, and 
children, with horrible cruelty, to make him discover his 
money. In the daytime these marauders follow peaceable 
professions, and some of them are thriving men, while 
the whole firm is often under the protection of a zemin- 
dar,* who shares the booty, and does his best to bring off 
any of the gang who may fall into the hands of justice, 
by suborning witnesses to prove an alibi, bribing the 
inferior agents of police, or mtimidatingthe writnes^es for 
the prosecution. Thus many men suspected •f these 
practices contrive to live on, from year to year, in tolera- 
bly good esteem vnXh their neighbours, and completely 
beyond the reach of a government which requires proof 
ere it will punish. The evil is supposed to have increased 
since the number of spirit-shops has spread so rapidly in v 

Calcutta. These fountains of mischief are thronged both * 

by the Hindoo and Mussulman population, especially 
at night ; and thus drunkenness on ardent spirits, and 
the fierco and hateful passions they engender, lead natu- 
rally to those results which night favours, at the same 
time that the drinking shops furnish convenient places of 
meeting for all men who may be banded for an illicit pur- 
po8e.f 

* A landholder, or lord of the manor, 
t Bishop-Heber'ikNarratiTet 




AFGHAN ROBBERS. 



The mountain tribei of the A%han race who dwell in 
Caubul, between India and Peraia, are nearly all robben ; 
but, like the Arabs, unite pillage with pastoral or other 
pursuits, and commit their depredations almost exclu- 
sively on the strangers that travel through their countries. 
Although I am not in possession of any striking stories of 
their aclions, there are two or three of these tribes that 
may claim attention from their peculiarities. 

There is, for example, that of the Jadrauns, a race 
of goatherds, who wander continually with their goats 
through the thick pine forests that cover their mountains, 
and are in appearance and habits of life more like nioun- 
tain-bears than men. They ore not numerous ; their wild 
country is never explored by travellers, and they are 
never by any chance met with out of their own hills. 
They are sometimes at war with their neighbours, and 
always on the look-out for travellers on the road from 
Caubul through Bungush, near the pass of Peiwaur, whom 
they invariably plunder. 

More important than these bear-like robbers are the 
Vizeerees, a powerful tribe, occupying an extensive 
country among the mountains, which are also here 
covered by pine forests, but contain some few cleared and 
cultivated spots. Their habits are almost as retiring as 
those of their neighbours the Jadrauns, and Mr. Elphin- 
stone found it impossible to meet with a Yizeeree out of 
his own country. Those of the tribe who are fixed, live 
in small hamlets of thatched and terraced houses ; in 
some places they live in caves cut out of the rocks. Some 
of these rise above each other in three stories, and others 
are so high as to admit a camel. ' But most of the tribe 
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dwell in black tents, or moTeable hoTeli of mats, or teni« 
p<»rary straw huts ; these eo up to the high mountains ill 
spring, and stay there till me cold and snow drive them 
back to ^e low and warm hills. Their principal stock ie 
goats ; but they also breed many small, but serviceable 
horses. They have no general government; but are 
divided into societies, some under, powerful khans, and 
others under a simple democracy ; they are all most re* 
markable for their peaceful conduct among themselves ; 
they have no wars between clans, and private dissension' 
is hardly ever heard of; and yet they are all robbers 1 

Notorious plunderers, however, as they are, the smallest 
escort granted by them secures a traveller a hospitable 
reception through the whole tribe. 

** They are particularly remarkable for their attacks on 
thQ caravans, and migratory tribes to the west of the pass 
of Gholairee. No escorts are ever granted, or appUed 
for there ; the caravaiT is well guarded, and able to deter 
attacks or fight its way through. No quarter is given to 
men in these predatory wars ; it is said that the Yizee* 
rees would even kill a male child that fell into their 
hands ; but they never molest women ; and if one of 
their sex wander from a caravan, they treat her with 
kindness, and send guides to escort her to her tribe. 
Even a man would meet with the same treatment if he 
could once make tus way into the house of a Yizeeree ; 
the' master would then be obliged to treat him vrith all 
the attention and good will which is due to a guest* 
Such is their veracity, that if there is a dispute about a 
stray goat, and one party will say it is his, and confirm 
his assertion by stroking his beard, the other instantly 
gives it up, without suspicion of fraud."* 

These mountain robbers have really exalted notions 
of what is due to the gentler sex. So kind to the stray 
wives or daughters of others, unlike savages or semi- 
barbarous men, who throw ofi* from their own shoulders 
nearly all drudgery and labour save that of the chase or 

* Account of the Kingrdom of Caubul, by the Haoourabto Mount*, 
fltuart Elphinstone, vol. li. p. 97. 
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the care of their flocksi these Yizeerees do not require 
any labour from their women. But not only this ; a 
most extraordinary custom is said to prevail among them 
—a female prerogative that has no parallel among any 
other people upon earth, and that reverses what we are 
i^ the habit of considering the natural order of things — 
the women choose their husbands, and not the husbands 
their wives ! 

*^ If a woman is pleased with a man, she sends the 
drummer of the camp to pin a hankerchief to his cap, 
with a pin which she has used to fasten her hair. The 
drummer watches his opportunity, and does this in public, 
naming the woman, and the man is immediately obliged 
to marry her, if he can pay her price to her father."* 

The Sheeraunees are a tribe more important still,- a 
great part of whose country is occupied by the loAy 
mountain of Tukhti Solimaun, and the hills which sur- 
round its base. Many parts of it Sre nearly inaccessible ; 
one of the roads is in some places cut out of the steep 
face of the mountain, and in others supported by beams 
inserted in the rock, and with all this labour is still im- 
practicable for beasts of burden. 

The habits of a pastoral wandering life dispose to 
robber}^ ; but unlike the other tribes, the Sheeraunees are 
essentially an agricultural people, keeping their valleys 
in a high state of cultivation by means of dammins thft, 
hill-streams to irrigate them ; and yet they are, pernapi^'^ 
the greatest robbers of all these Afghans. t 

They are governed by a chief called the Neeka, or 
Grandfather, who is superstitiously reverenced by them, 
and left in possession of an extraordinary degree of 
power. He commands them in their predatory expedi- 
tions, and before the men march they all pass under his 
turban, which is stretched out for the purpose by the 
Neeka and a Moolah. This, they think, secures them 
from wounds and death. 

They respect none of the neighbouring tribes that pass 

** Account of the Kins^dom of Oaubul, bj Uie Honourable Mount- 
ftaart ElphiuBtone, vol. iit p. 99. 
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through their ccftintry, in their annual pastoral migra- 
tions; they attack them all: they may, mdeed, be said 
to be at war with all the world, since they plunder every 
trayeller that comes within their reach. They eyen 
attack the dead ! 

" While I was in their neighbourhood," says Mr, 
Elphinstone, ^' they stopped the body of a Douranee of 
rank, which was going through their country to be buried 
at Candahar, and detained it till a ransom had been paid 
for it.;'* 

This is rather worse than a barbarous law that hag 
lingered on even in England to our days, and allows the 
cr^itor to arrest the corpse of a debtor. These Sh6e- 
raunees, however, enjoy the reputation of unblemliihed 
good faith, and a traveller who trusts himself to them, or 
hires an escort from among them, may pass through their 
country in perfect security. Mr. Elphinstone says that 
these curious robbers are very punctual in their prayersi 
but do not appear to feel much real devotion. In con- 
firmation of this opinion, he adds the following amusing 
anecdote. 

'^ I once saw a Sheeraunee performing his Namaz, 
while some people in the same company were talking of 
hunting ; the size of deer happened to he mentioned, and 
the Sheeraunee, in the midst of his prostrations, called 
out that the deer in hii^ country were as lai^e as littk) 
bullocks, and then went on with his devotions r 

* Account of the Kingdom of Caubul, kc. 
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No class of robbers, always excepting the Pindarries 
of India, have been more conspicuous, or have operated 
on a gander scale, than the Bucaniers and Flibustiers of 
America. I remember, when a child, being horribly 
amuw^d by a book that was popular at the time, as it 

1>robably still is with young people, which contained the 
ives of many of these notorious characters, with minute 
accounts of their cruelties and atrocities. The book is 

Jirobably as fresh in the memory of most of my readers, 
t is not my intention to draw from it, or to give a ghastly 
interest to the present work, by quoting how the monster 
Morgan tortured his captives, or made them *^ wralk the 
plank," or similar matters, but to give a brief sketch of 
these daring adventurers from Captain Bumey's volu- 
minous, but interesting and authentic work,^ which in 
itself contains a mine of geographical and various infor- 
mation, first collected by the Bucaniers. All the other 
histories of these men, and they are numerous, are, 
as Captain Burney remarks, '^ boastful compositions 
which have delighted in exaggeration ; and what is most 
mischievous, they have lavished commendations upon 
acts which demanded reprobation, and have endeavoured 
to raise miscreants^ notorious for their want of humanity, 
to the rank of he^es, lessening thereby the stain upon 
robbery, and the abhorrence naturally conceived against 
cruelty." 

Captain Bumiey thus describes the origin of these 
lawless associations, which for two centuries were allowed 
to carry on theh: depredations. 

* History of the Bucanien of America, by James Burney, F.R.S.| 
Captain in the Royal Naryt 1 vol. in 4to. 
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" The men whose enterprises are to be related were 
natives of different European nations, but chiefly of 
Great Britain and France, and most of thtm seafaring peo- 
ple, who, being disappointed by accidents or the enmity 
of the Spaniards iii their more sober pursuits in the 
West Indies, and also instigated by thirst for plunder, as 
much as by desire for vengeance, imbodied themselves 
under different leaders of their own choosing, to make 
predatoiy war upon the Spaniards. These men the 
Spaniards naturally treated as pirates ; but some pecu- 
liar circumstances which provoked their first enterprises^ 
and a general feeling of enmity against that nation on 
account of her American conquests, procured them the 
connivance of the rest of the maritime states of Eim)pey 
and to be distinguished, first by the softened appellations 
of freebooters and adventurers, and aflerward by that of 
Bucaniers.'* 

Spain, indeed, considered the New World as treasure^ 
trove of which she was lawfully and exclusively the 
mistress. The well-known bull of Pope Alexander VI. 
gave ti^hat was then held as a sacred recognition of these 
exclusive rights. Unaccountable as such 'folly may now 
'appear, it is an historical fact that the Spaniards at first 
fancied they could keep their discovery of the West 
India islands and of the American continent a secrM 
from the rest of the world, and prevent the ships of 
other nations from finding their way thither. When, in 
the year I5I7, about twenty-five years afler their first 
settlements, the Spaniards found a larce English ship 
between St. Domingo and Porto Rico, they were over- 
come with rage and astonishment ; and when this same 
ship came to the mouth of the port of St. Domingo, and 
the captain sent on shore to request permission to sell 
his goods, Francisco di Tapia, the governor of the Span- 
ish fort, ordered the cannons to be fired at her, on which 
the English were obliged to weigh anchor wd sheer oS. 
The news oif this unexpected visit, when known ia 
Spain, caused great inquietude, and the governor of the 
castle of St. Domingo was remimanded, '' because he 
had wtf instead of forcing the English ship to depart by 
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firing his cannon, contrived to ilbize her, so that no one 
might have returned to teach others of her nation tht 
route to the S{|^ish Indies." 

It is really amusing to reflect on this jealousy and 
these pretensions, now that nearly every one of those 
islands is under our sway ; that every comer of those 
seas has long been frequented by English enterprise; 
that our colonies occupy so vast an extent of the western 
continent ; that a people descended from us, and speak- 
ing our language, have established the most formidable 
government of America ; and that Spain, despoiled and 
bumbled, is scarcely the mistress of a rood of land in 
those vast regions from which she would have excluded 
all ffie rest of the world. 

In the plenitude of her power and pretensions, how- 
ever, neitner the French nor the English, though when 
taken they were barbarously treated as pirates, were to 
be deterred. According to Hakluyt, one Thomas Tyson 
was sent to the West Indies in 1526, as factor to some 
English merchants, and many adventurers soon followed 
him. The French, who had made several voyageif to the 
Brazils, also increased in numbers in the West Indies. 
All these went with the certainty that they should meet 
with hostility from the Spaniards, which they resolved 
to return with hostility. That they did not always wait 
for an attack i^pears by an ingenious phrase of the 
French adventurers, who, if the first opportunity was in 
thoir favour, termed their profiting by it, ^^ se dsdommager 
paravance/' To repress these interlopers, the jealous 
Spaniards employed armed ships, or guarda-costas^ the 
conmmiulers of which were instructed to take no pris- 
oners! On the other hand, the intruders joined their 
numbers, made combinations, and descended on different 
parts of the coast, ravaging the Spanish towns and settle- 
ments. A warfare was thus established between Eu- 
ropeans in the West Indies entirely independent of trans- 
actions in Europe. All Europeans not Spaniards, whether 
there was war or peace between their respective nations 
in the Old Worid, on their meeting in the New, regarded 

each other as fiieiijs md oUieff; with the Spaniwte for 
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tbeireommon enemy, and called themselTes '' Brethren 
of the Coast." 

Their principal pursuit was not of a nature to human- 
ize- theie desperate adventurers, for it was hunting of 
cattle, the hides and suet of which they could turn to 
profitable account. <' The time when they began to form 
factories," says Captain Bumey, " to hunt cattle for the 
dcins, and to cure the flesh as an article of traffic, is not 
certain, but it may be concluded that these occupations 
were begun by the crews of wrecked vessels, or by sea- 
men who had disagreed with their commander ; and that 
the ease, plenty, and freedom from all command and 
subordination enjoyed in such a life, soon drew others to 
quit their ships, and join in the same occupations, ^he 
ships that touched on the coast supplied the hunters with 
£ttix^>een commodities, for which.they received in return, 
hides, tallow, and cured meat." 

When the Spanish court complained to the different 
goyamments of Europe of which these men were the 
natural subjects, it was answered, ''That the people 
complained against acted entirely on their own authority 
and req>onsibility, not as the subjects of any prince, and 
that the King of Spain was at liberty to proceed against 
tbem aocormng to his own pleasure." But our lion- 
hearted Queen Bess retorted more boldly. " That the 
Spaniards had drawn these inconveniences upon them- 
•elves by their severe and unjust dealings in their Amer- 
ican commerce ; for she did not understand why either 
her subjects, or those of any other European prince, 
should be debarred fi*om traffic in the West Indies. 
Hiat as she did not acknowledge the Spaniards to have 
any title by the donation of the Bishop of Rome, so she 
knew no right they had to any places others than those 
they were in actual possession of; f«r that their having 
touched only here and there upon a coast, and given 
names to a few rivers or capes, were such insignificant 
things as could nowise entitle them to a propriety fur- 
ther than in the parts where they actually settled and 
continued to inhabit."^ 

. * Camckn's Eliz»!)9tli| A. D. 1680.;! .. 
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The " Brethren of the Coast*' were first known by the 
general term of Fiibustier, which is supposed to be no- 
thing but the French sailors' corruption of our word 
"freebooter." The derivation of the term Bucanier, 
by which they were afterward designated, is of curious 
derivation. 

" The flesh of the cattle killed by the 'hunters was 
cured to keep good for use, after a manner learned from 
the Caribbe Indians, which was as follows : the meat was 
laid to be dried upon a wooden grate,. or hurdle, which 
the Indians called barbecu, placed at a good distanqe over 
a slow fire. The meat when cured was called boucan, 
and the same name was given to the place of tBeir cook- 
erff^ From boucan, they made the verb boucaner^ which 
the Dictionnaire de Trevoux explains to be "to dry red, 
without salt," and thence the noun Boucanier^ quasi Buca- 
nier. 

This curious association, that united the calling of 
hunters and cruisers, was held together bv a very simple 
code of laws and regulations. It is said that every mem- 
ber of it had his chosen and declared comrade, tietween 
whom property was in common while they lived together, 
and when one of the two died, the other succeeded to 
whatever he possessed. This, however, was not a com- 
pulsory regulation, for the Bucaniers were known at 
times to bequeath by will to their relatives or friends in 
Europe. There was a general right of participation 
insisted upon in certain things, among which wag meat 
for present consumption and other necessaries of life. 
It has even been said that bolts, locks, and every Und of 
fastening were prohibited as implying a doubt of "the 
honour of their vocation." Many men of respectable 
lineage became Bucaniers, on which it was customary 
for them to drop tiieir family name, and to assume a iiom 
de guerre. " Some curious anecdotes " says Captaiii 
Burney, " are produced, to show the great respect some 
of them entertained for religion and morality. A certi^n 
Flibustier captain, named Daniel, shot one of his crew 
in the church for behaving ureverently during the per- 
formance of mass, Raveneau de Lussu took ib^ 
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occupation of a Bucanier because he was. in debt, and 
wished, as every honest man should do, to have where- 
withal to satisfy his creditors." 

In the year 1625 the English and French together took 
possession of the island of St. Christopher, and five years 
later of the small island of Tortuga, near the north-west 
end of Hispaniola, which continued to be for some years 
the head-quarters of the Bucaniers, who, whenever the 
countries of which they were natives were at war with 
Spain, obtained commissions from Europe, and acted as 
regular privateers in the West Indies, and on the Span- 
ish niain. 

In 16#8, the Spaniards in great force surprised the 
island of Tortuga, while most of the adventurers were 
absent in Hispaniola engaged in the chase of cattle, and 
barbarously massacred all who fell into theu: hands. The 
Spaniards did not garrison the island. Soon after their 
departure, the Bucaniers, to the number of three hun- 
dred, again took possession of Tortuga, and then for the 
first time elected a chief or commander. 

As the hostility of the Bucaniers was solely directed 
against the Spaniards, all other Europeans in those lati- 
tUKles regarded them as champions in the common cause ; 
and the severities which had been exercised against them 
increased the sympathy for them in the breast of others, 
and inflamed their own hearts with the thirst of revenge. 
Their numbers were speedily recruited by English, 
French, and Dutch from all parts, and both the pursuits 
of hunting and cruising were followed with redoubled 
vigour. At thiflt time, the French in particular seemed to 
pride themselves in the Bucaniers, whom their writers 
styled " nos braves** The English contented themselves 
wilh speaking of their *^ unparalleled exploits." 
• About the middle of the seventeenth century, the 
French addicted themselves almost exclusively to huntmg. 
Hispaniola was their great resort, and as the Spaniards 
found they could not expel them from that island, they 
themselves destroyed the cattle and wild hogs, in order 
to render the business of hunting unproductive. This 
drove the French to other branches of industry equally 
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opposed to the inclinationf of the Spaniarcb ; fdr Bxidiag 
the chase no longer profitable, they began to cultivtte the 
soil and to cruise more than ever. 

The extermination practised upon them by the Span- 
iards whenever they fell into their hands, seems to have 
been admitted as a standing and praiseworthy law among 
the latter people, while it naturally produced an equally 
sanguinary retaliation on the part of tne adventurers. The 
cruelties of the Spaniards were much circulated in 
Europe in the form of popular stories, and produced a 

Seat effect. A Frenchman, a native of Languedoc, of 
e name of Montbars,^ on reading one of these stories, 
conceived such an implacable hatred against tiw Span- 
iards, that he went to the West Indies, joined the Baoi- 
niers, and pursued his vengeance with so much ardcMir and 
success, that he obtained the title of *' The Exterminator." 

Pierrje, a native of Dieppe, whose name was ffraced 
with the adjunct of " he Grand," was another famous 
French Bucanier. In a boat with only twenty-eifffat 
men, he surprised and took the ship of the vice-admiral 
of the Spanish galleons, as she was sailing homeward 
with a rich freight. He did not, however,. disgrace his 
exploit by massacre, for he set the Spanish crew on shore, 
at Cape Tiburon, and carried his prize safely to FVance. 

A native of Portugal, styled Bartolomeo Portuguex, 
also rendered himself famous about this time for hk 
numerous and wonderful escapes in battle and firom the 
gallows. 

"But," continues Captain Burney, "no one cf the 
Bucaniers hitherto named arrived at so great a degree 
of notoriety as a Frenchman called Fran9ois L'Olcmnais. 
This man, and Michel le Basque, at the head of 650 
men, took the towns of -Maracaibo and Gibraltar, in the 
gulf of Venezuela. The booty they obtained by the 
plunder and ransom of these places was estimated idt 
^100,000 crowns, The barbarities practised on the pris- 
oners could not be exceeded. L'Olonnais was possessed 
with an ambition to make himself renowned for being 
'terrible. At one time, it is said, he put the whole crew 
of a Spanish ship, ninety men, to death, performing him* 
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self the AHce of executioner by beheading them. He 
caused the crews of four other vessels to be thrown into 
the sea ; and more than once, in his phrensies, he tore out 
the hearts of his yiclims and devoured them ! Yet this 
man had his encomiasts ! so much will loose notions con- 
cemii^ glory, aided by a little partiality, mislead even 
sensible men. Pere Charlevoix (a French priest) says, 
' Celui de tons dont les actions illustrcrent d^avantage les 
premieres anrUes du gouvernement de M. d^Orgeron^fut 
rObmnats^ Ses premiers succesfurent suivis de quelques 
nudheurSf qui ne servirent qu^d donner un nouveau lustre 
a sa glxnreJ The career of this savage was terminated 
b^ the Indians of the coast of Darien, on which he had 
landed.'' 

The Bucaniers now became so formidable, that sev- 
eral Spanish towns submitted to pay them regular contri- 
butions. They were commanded at this time by one 
Mansvelt, whose country is unknown, but who was fol- 
lowed with equal alacrity by both French and English, 
and who seems to have been more provident and more 
ambitious than any chief who had preceded him. He 
formed a plan for founding an independent Bucanier 
establishment, and at the head of five hundred men took 
the island of Santa Katalina for that purpose from the 
Spaniards, and garrisoned it with one hundred Buca- 
iiiers, and all the slaves he had taken. A Welshman 
called Henry Morgan was the second in command on 
this expedition. Mansvelt died of illness shortly afier» 
when the garrison he had left was obliged to surrender tQ 
the Spaniards. 

On the death of Mansvelt, Morgan became the chief 
and the most fortunate leader of the Bucaniers. A 
body of several hundred men placed themselves under 
his command, with whom he took and plundered the 
town of Puerto del Principe in Cuba. At this place a 
Frenchman was foully slain by .an Englishman. All the 
French took to arms, but Morgan pacifiod them by 
putting the murderer in irons, and afterward hanging him 
at Jamaica. Morgan, however, whom the old English 
nuthor of ** the Bucaniers of America" styles Sir Henry 

L3 
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Morgan, did not respect the old proverb of honour funou 
thieves ; in consequence of which, most of the French 
separated from him. Yet he was strons enough diortly 
after to attadk Porto Bello, one of the best fortified 
places belonging to the Spaniards. His bravery and his 
wonderful address are overshadowed by the abockinff 
cruelties he committed in this expedition. In the attacl 
of a fort be compelled.a number of priests^ monks, and 
nuns, his prisoners, to carry and plant the scaling-ladders 
against the walls ; and many of these poor creatures 
were killed by their countrymen who defended the fort^ 
A castle that had made a bold resistance, on surrenderin^i 
was set on fire, and burned to the ground with the gam- 
son within it. Many prisoners died under the tortui^ 
that Morgan inflicted on them, to make them discover 
concealed treasures, which frequently had no existence 
save in the cupidity of his imagination. 

In the brilliancy of this success the French forget 
Morgan's peccadilloes in money matters, and joined him 
again in great numbers. There was one large French 
Bucanier ship, the commander and crew of which re- 
fused to act with him. The crafty Welshman dis8em<> 
bled his rage, and , pressingly invited the French captain 
and his officers to dine on board his own ship. These 
guests he made his prisoners, and in their absence easily 
took their ship. The men he put in charge of this prize 

St drunk on the occasion, and the ship was suddenly 
>wn up ; whether from the drunkenness and careless- 
ness of- the English, or the direful revenge of some 
Frenchman, remains matter of doubt. The number of 
the French prisoners is not mentioned, but it is said that 
three hundred and fifly Englishmen perished with this 
ship, whichVas the largest of the fleet. 

Morgan's next operation was an attack on Maracaibo 
and Gibraltar, which unfortunate towns were again 
sacked. These merciless desperadoes were acctlstomed 
^ to shut up their prisoners in churches, where it waa easy 
to keep guard over them. At Maracaibo and Gibraltari 
in this instance, so little care ,was taken of them, that 
many of these unfortunate captives were aetually sturr^ 
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to death in the churches, vAnle the Bucaniers were reveU 
ling in their dwelUngs. 

Morgan was near being destroyed on his return from 
these places, for the Spaniards had had time to put in 
order a castle at the entrance of the lagune of Mara- 
caibo, and three large men-of-war had arrived, and sta- 
tioned themselves by the castle to cut off the pirate'g 
retreat. 

But the Welshman fitted up one of his vessels as a fire- 
ship, in which were stuck logs of wood, dressed with hats 
on to look like men, and which in^every thing was made 
to bear the appearance of a common fighting-ship. JPol- 
lowing close, in the rear of this mute crew, he saw two of 
the Spanish men-of-war blown up, and he took the third. 
He then passed the castle without loss, by means of a 
stratagem, by which he threw the stupid garrison .off 
their guard. The value of the booty obtained was 
350,000 pieces, of eight. 

The year after this expedition (in July, 1670), a solemn 
treaty of peace, known in diplomacy under the name of 
the " Treaty of America," and made in the vJfew of ter- 
minating the Bucanier warfare, and settling all disputed 
between the subjects of the two countries in the western 
hemisphere, was concluded between Great Britain and 
Spain. But the Bucaniers cared nothing for treaties, 
and would not be pacified. On the contrary, as soon as 
the news of the peace reached them, they resolved, as of 
one accord, to undertake some grand expedition, of whidi 
the skilful Morgan should have the command. In the 
beginning of December, 1670, thirty-seven vessels, having 
on board altogether more than two thousand men, joined 
the Welshman at Cape Tiburon, the place of general 
rendezvous he had himself appointed. LotS were then 
cast as to which of the three places, Carthagena, Vera 
Cruz, and Panama, should be attacked. The lot feA upon 
Panama, which was believed to be the richest of the* 
three. 

Preparatory to this arduous undertaking, Morgan em- 
ployed men to hunt cattle and cure meat, and sent 
vessels to procure maize, at the settlements on the main. 
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For the distribution of the plunder they were to obtain 
upedBc articles of agreement were drawn up and. sub- 
•cribed to. Morgan, as commander-in-chief, was to re- 
ceive one hundredth part of the whole ; each captain 
"Was to have eight shares ; those who should be maimed 
and wound«d were provided for, and additional rewards 
promised for those who should particularly distinguish 
themselves by their bravery and conduct. On the 16th 
of December the fleet set sail, and on the 20th they re- 
took the island of Santa Katalina, which Morgan, who 
had embraced the notion of Mansvelt to erect himself 
into the head of a free state independent of any Euro- 

Eean nation, resohed should be the centre of his estab- 
shment and power. The Bucaniers next took the 
casUe of San Ix)renzo, at the entrance of the river 
Chagre, on the West-India side of the American isthmus, 
losing one hundred men in killed, and having seventy 
wounded. Of three hundred and fourteen -Spaniards 
who composed the garrison, more than two hundred 
were put to death. 

Morgan had now a pied-a-terrc, and a good place of 
retreat on one side of the wild and perilous isthmus ; be 
accordingly set his prisoners to work to repair and 
strengthen the castle of San Lorenzo, where he left five 
hundred men as a garrison, besides one hundred and fifty 
men to take care of the ships which were left in the At- 
lantic, while he should go to the shores of the Pacific^ It 
was on the 18th of January, 1671, that he set forwajrd at 
the head of twelve hundred men for Panama. The length 
of th^ march from ocean to ocean was not long, but ren- 
dered tremendous by the nature of the intervening coun- 
try and the wildness of its Indian inhabitants. One party 
of this pirate-army, wit}i artillery and stores, embarked 
in canoes, to ascend the river Chagre, the course of which 
ifl very serpentine. At the end of the second day |hey 
were obliged to quit their canoes, for a vast number of 
fallen trees obstructed them, and the river was found in 
many places almost dry ; but the way by land offered so 
many difSculties to the carriage of their stores, that they 
•gain resorted to their canoes where they could^-^-oiakiiig 




tery Utile way. On the sixth day, when they had nearly 
exhausted-their travelling store of provision, and death by 
hunger in that horrid wilderness stared them in the face, 
they had the good fortune to discover a barn full of maize. 
The native Indians fied at their approach, and could never 
be caught. On the seventh day they reached a village 
called Cruz, which was set on fire and abandoned by 
its inhabitants, who fled as the Bucaniers approached. 
They, however, found there a sack of bread and fifteen 
jars of Peruvian wine. They were still eight leases dis- 
tant from Panama. On the ninth day of the jourtiey, 
they saw the expanse of the South Sea before them, and 
around them some fields with cattle grazing. As evening 
approached they oame in sight of the church-towers of 
Panama, when they halted and waited impatiently tot the 
morrow. They had lost in their march thus far, by being 
fired at from concealed places, ten men ; and had ten 
more wounded. 

The city of Panama is said to have consisted at that 
time of seven thousand houses, many of which were edi- 
fices of considerable magnificence and built vrith cedar: 
but no regular fortifications defended the wealth and mag- 
nificence' of the place. Some works had been raised, 
but in most parts the city lay open, and was to-be won 
and defended by plain fighting. The Bucaniers asserted 
that the Spaniards had a force amounting to two thousand 
infantry and four hundred horse ; but it is supposed that 
this was part made up of inhabitants and slaves. 

When the Bucaniers resumed their march at an early 
hour next morning, the Spaniards came out to meet them, 
preceded by herds of wild bulls, which they drove upon " 
the adventurers to disorder their ranks. But the Buca- 
niers, as hunters of these wild animals, were too well 
acquainted with their habits to be discomposed by them ; 
and this attack of t[)e van does not seem to have had 
much effect. The Spaniards, however, must have made 
an obstinate resistance, for it was night before they gave 
way and the Bucaniers became masters of the city. 
During the long battle, and, indeed, all that day and night, 
the Bucaniers gave no quarter. Six hundred Spaniards 
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fell. The loss of the Bucaniers is not specified, but it 
appears to have been very considerable. 

When master of the city, Morgan was afraid that his 
men might get drunk, and be surprised and cut off by the 
Spaniards : to prevent this, he caused it to be reported 
thai all the wine in the city had been expressly poisoned 
by the inhabitants. The dread of poison kept the fel- 
lows sober. But Morgan had scarcely taten up his 
quarters in Panama when several parts of the city turst 
out into flames, which, fed by the cedar-wood and other 
combustible materials of which the houses were chiefly 
built, spread so rapidly, that in a short time a great part 
of the city was burned to the ground. It has been dis- 
puted whether this was done by design or accident — 
Dy the Bucaniers or the despairing Spaniards ; but it 
appears that Morgan, who always charged it upon the * 
Spaniards, gave all the assistance he could to such of the 
innabitants as endeavoured to stop the progress of the 
fire, which, however, was not quite extinguished for weeks. 
Among the buildings destroyed was a factory-house be- 
longing to the Genoese, who then carried on the trade 
of supplying the Spaniards with slaves from Africa.* 

The licentiousness, rapacity, and cruelty of the Buca- 
niers had no bounds. " They spared,'* says Exqueme- # 
lin, a Dutchman and one of the party, " in these their 
cruelties, no sex nor condition whatsoever. As to re- 
ligious persons (monks and nuns, he means) and priests, 
they granted them less quarter than others, unless they 
procured a considerable sum of money for their ransom." 
betachments scoured the country to plunder and to bring 
in prisoners. Many of the unfortunate inhabitants es- 
caped with their effects by sea, and reached the islands 
that are thickly clustered in the bay of Panama. Bat 
Momm found a large boat lying aground in the port, 
whicn he launched and manned with> a numerous crew, 
and sent her to cruise among those islands. A galleon, on 
board which the nuns of a convent had taken refuge, and 
where much money, plate, and other effects of value had 

-^ * Captain Buniey. 
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been lodged, had a very narrow escape from these deK 
peradoes. They took several vessels in the bay. One 
of them was large and admirably adapted for cruisnig. 
This opened a new prospect that was brilliant and en- 
ticing ; an unexplored ocean studded with islands wai 
before them, and some of the Bucaniers began to con- 
sult how they might leave their chief, Moi^an, and try 
their fortunes on the, South Sea, whence they proposed to 
saU, with the plunder they should obtain, by tne East 
Indies to Europe. This diminution of force would have 
been fatal to Morgan, who, therefore, as soon as he got 
a hint of the design, cut away the masts of the ship, and 
burned every boat and vessel lying at Panama that ccnikl 
suit their purpose. 

At length, on the 24th of February, 1671, about four 
weeks after the taking of Panama, Moi^n and his men 
departed from the still smouldering ruins of that unfor- 
tunate city, taking with them one hundred and seventy- 
five mules loaded with spoil, and six hundred prisoners^ 
part of whom were detained to carry burdens across the 
isthmus, and others for the ransom expected for their 
release. Among the latter were many women and chil- 
dren, who were made to suffer cruel fatigue, hunger, and 
thirst, tmd artfully made to apprehend beins carried to 
Jamaica and sold as slaves, that they might the more 
earnestly etideavour to procure money for their ransom* 
When these -poor creatures threw' themselves on their 
knees, and weeping and tearing their hair^ begged of 
Morgan to let them return to their families, his brutal 
answer v^, that '' he came not there to listen to cries 
and lamentations, but to seek money." This idol of his 
soul, indeed, he sought from his comrades as well as hk 
captives, and in such a manner that it is astonishing they 
did not blow his brains out. In the middle of his march 
back to the fort of San Lorenzo, he drew up his men, 
and caused every one of them to take a solemn oath, that 
he had not reserved forhimself or concealed any plun* 
der, but had delivered all fairly into the common stock. 

S~?his ceremony, it appears, was not uncommon among 
e Bucaniers.) " But," says Exqucmelin, " Captain 
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Moraan having had experience that those loose fellowfl 
would not much stickle to swear falsely in such a case, he 
commanded every one to be searched ; and that it might 
not be taken as an afirontyh^ permitted himself to be Srst 
searched, even to the very soles of his shoes. The 
French Bueaniers who had engaged in this expedition 
with Morgan were not well satisfied with this new custom 
of searching ; but their number being less than that of 
the English, they were forced to submit." 

As soon as the marauders arrived at San LorensKo, a 
division was made of the booty, according to the pro- 

B>rtions agreed upon before sailing from Hispaniola. 
ut the narrative says, " Every person received his por- 
tion, or rather what part thereof Captain Morgan was 
plea^sed to give him. For so it was, that his companions, 
even those of his own nation, complained of his proceed- 
inss ; for they judged it impossible that, of so many valu- 
able robberies, no greater share should belong to them 
than 200 pieces of eight per head. But Captam Moi^gan 
was deaf to these and to many other complaints of the 
same kind." 

Morgan, however, having well filled his own ^rse, de- 
tennined to withdraw quietly from the command : ** which 
he did," says the narrative of the Bucanier, *< without 
callinff any council, or bidding aliy one adieu; but went 
seqreuy on board his own ship, and put out to sea without 
giving notice, being 'followed only by three of four vessels 
of the whole fleet, who it is believed went shares with 
him in the greatest part of the spoil." 

The rest of the Bucanier vessels left befor*the castle 
of San Lorenzo at Chagre, soon separated. Morgan 
sailed straight to Jamaica, where he had begun to make 
fresh levies of men to accompany him to the island of 
St Katalina, which he purposed to bold as his own inde- 
pendent state, and to make it a common place of refuge 
for pirates ; but the arrival of a ifew governor at Jamaiea, 
Lord John Yaughan, with strict orders to enforce the late 
treaty with Spain, obliged him to abandon his plan/ 

* This andacioas and barbarous rover went to England, where h« 

i« ii^«tiat94 h&opui^lf with King Charles II, ^r with lu« miBistMVi 




The Bucaniers, however, were not put down by thk 
new governor of Jamaica, but under different leaders 
continued their depredations for more than twenty years 
longer. 

Lord John Vaughan proclaimed a pardon for all pint* 
ical offences committed to that time, and promised a grant 
of thirty-five acres of land to every Bucanier who should 
claim the benefit of the proclamation and engage to 
apply himself to planting. I am startled almost into 
incredulity by what foljpws. 

** The author of the History of Jamaica says, * This 
offer was intended as a lure to engage the Bucaniers to 
come into port with their effects, that the governor might, 
and which he was directed to do, take from them tbd 
tenths and the fifteenths of their booty as the does of tbd 
crown, and of the colonial government for granting them 
commissions.' Those who had neglected to obtain com- 
missions would of course have to make their peace by an 
increased composition. In consequence of this scandal- 
ous procedure, the Jamaica Bucaniers, to avoid beinff so 
t^ed, kept aloof from Jamaica, and were provoked to 
continue their old occupations. Most of them joined tho 
French Flibustiers it Tortuga. Some were afterward 

that he received the honour of knighthood and the appointment •€ 
commissioner of the admiraltj court in Jamaica. In 1681 the Earl 
of Carlisle, then governor of that island, returned to England on tho 
plea of bad health, and left as deputy-governor Morgan the Buca- 
nier, the plunderer of Panama, but who was now in reality Sir Henry 
Morgan. In his new capacity he was far from being favourable or 
lonient to his old associates, " some of whom sufiered the extremo 
hardship of being tried and hanged under his authority." Morgan 
wa« certainly a villain of the first water, for when a crew of Buca- 
niers, most of whom were his own countrymen, fell hito his handi^ 
he delivered them over (he was strongly suspected of having sold 
them) to the vindictive Spaniards. His *' brief authority" only lasted 
till the next year, when he was superseded by the arrival of a new 

fovernor from England. He continued, however, to hold office in 
amaica during the rest of the moral reign df Charles II., though ac- 
cosod by tbe Spaniards of conniving with the Bucaniers. In tht 
next reign the Spanish court had influence sufficient to procure hif 
being sent home prisoner from the West Indies. He was kept la 
prison three years, but no charge being brought forward agaimt luJBIj 
the worthy knight WM liberated. Oh ; th« go^d old times : 
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apprehended at Jamaica, where Ihey were brought to 
trialy condemned as pirates, and executed.""*^ 
. A war entered into by the English.and French against 
the Dutch gave, for a time, employment to the Bucanierg 
and Flibustiers, and a short respite to the Spaniards, who, 
however, exercised their wonted barbarous revenge on 
their old enemies, whenever and in whatsoever manner 
they fell into their hands. 

. In 1673, for example, they murdered in cold blood 
three hundred French FUbustiers, whoxhad been ship- 
wrecked on their coast at Porto Rico, sparing only seven- 
teen of their officers. These officers were put on board 
a vessel bound for the continent, with the intention of 
transpoiling them to Peru ; but an English Bucanier 
cruiser met the ship at sea, liberated the Frenchmen, and, 
in all probability, cut the throats of the Spaniards. 

Ever since the plundering-of Panama by Morgan, the 
imagination of the Bucaniers had been heated by the 

Erospect of expeditions to the South Sea. This became 
nown to the Spaniards, and gave rise to numerous fore- 
bodings and prophecies, both in Spain and in Peru, of 
great mvasions by sea and by land. 

In 1673, an Englishman of the name of Thomas Feche, 
who had formerly been a Bucanier in the West Indies, 
fitted out a ship in England for a piratical voyage to the 
South Sea against the Spaniards ; and two years after. 
La Sound, a Frenchman, with a small body of daring 
adventurers, attempted to cross the isthmus, as Morgan 
had done (though not by the same route), but he could 
not get farther than the town of Cheapo, where he was 
driven back. These events greatly increased the alarm 
of the Spaniards, who, according to Dampier, prophesied 
with confidence '* that the English privateers in the West 
Indies would that year (1675) open a door into the South 
Seas." 

But it was not till five years afler, or in 1680, when, 
having contracted friendship with the Darien Indians, 
tod particularly with a small tribe called the Mosquitoes, 

f Captnia Barnc7'0 Hiatory of th« Bacanim of Amorica, p. 72,^ 
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the English adventurers again found their way across the 
isthmus to those alarmed shores. Some of these Mos- 
quito Indians, who seem to have been a noble race oi 
savages deserving better ccTmpanions than the Buca- 
niers, went with this party, being animated by a deadly 
hatred of the Spaniards and sm extraordinary attachmei^ 
to the English. ' 

The Bucaniers who engaged in this expedition were 
the crews of seven vessels, amounting altogether to three 
hundred and sixty-six men, of whom thirty-seven were 
left to guard the ships during the absence of those who 
went on the expedition, which was not expected to be erf 
long continuance. There were several men of some 
literary talent among the marauders, who have written 
accounts of the proceedings, which have the most ro- 
mantic interest. These were Basil Ringrose, Barty 
Sharp, William Dampier, who, though a common seaman, 
was endowed with great observation and a talent for 
description, and Lionel Wafer, a surgeon providently 
engaged by the Bucaniers, whose " Description of the 
Isthmus of Darien" is one of the most instructive, and 
decidedly the most amusing, book of travels we have in 
our language. 

It was on the 16th of April that the expedition passed 
over from Golden Island, and landed in Darien, each 
man provided with four cakes of bread called dough-boys, 
with a fusil, a pistol, and a hanger. They began their 
arduous march marshalled in divisions, each with its 
commander and distinguishing flag. Many Darien In- 
dians came to supply them with provisions, and to keep 
them company as confederates ; among these were twO 
chiefs, who went by the names of Captain Andreas and 
Captain Antonio. ' 

The very first day's journey discouraged four of the 
Bucaniers, who returned to their ships. The object of 
the expedition was to reach and plunder the town of 
Santa Maria, near the gulf of San Miguel, on the South 
Sea side of the isthmus ; and on the afternoon of thb 
second day they came to a river, which Captain Andreas, 
the Indian chief, told them crossed the isthmus and ran 
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by Santa Maria. On the third day they came to a honae 
belonging to a son of Captain Andreas, who wore a 
wreaUi of gold about his head, which made the Buca- 
niers call him "* King Goldbn Cap." 

Wherever there were Indian habitations they were 
most kindly and hospitably received. On the evening of 
the fourth day, they gained a point whence the river of 
Santa Maria was navigable, and where canoes were 
prepared for them. The next morning, as they were 
libout to depart, the harmony of the party was disturbed 
by the quarrel of two of the Bucanier commanders. 
John Coxon fired his musket at Peter Harris, which 
Harris was going to return, when the others interfered 
and effected a reconciliation. Here seventy of the Buca- 
niers embarked in fourteen canoes, in each of which 
there went two Indians to manage them, and guide them 
down the stream. This mode of travelling, owing to the 
scarcity of water and ot]^er impediments, was as weari- 
some at marching. After enduring tremendous fatigue, 
the land and water parties met on the eighth day of the 
Journey at a beachy point of land, where the river, being 

{oined by another stream, became broad and deep. This 
lad often been a rendezvous of the Darien Indians, when 
they collected for attack or defence against the Spaniards ; 
and here the whole party now made a halt, to rest them- 
selves, and to clean and prepare their arms. 

On the ninth day, Bucaniers and Indians, in all nearly 
•ix hundred men, embarked in sixty-eight canoes, got 
together by the Indians, and glided pleasantly down the 
river. At midnight they landed within half a mile of the 
town of Santa Maria. The next morning, at daybreak, 
they heard the Spanish garrison firing muskets and bat- 
ing the reveillie. It was seven in the morning when they 
came to the open ground before the fort, when the Span- 
iards commenced firing upon thepi. This fort was 
nothing but a stockade, which the Bucaniers took without 
the loss of a single man — an immunity which did not 
teach them mercy, for they killed twenty-six Spaniards, 
and wounded sixteen. 
The Indians, however, were still less m^rcifidt Aftor 
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the Spaniards had surrendered, they took many of them 
into the adjoining woods, where they killed them with 
their spears, and if the Bucaniers had not prevented 
them, they would not have left a single Spaniard alive. 
The long and bloody grievances these savages had scored 
against their conquerors were aggravated here by the 
circumstance that one of their chiefs, or, as the Bucaniers 
call him, thQ King of DaVien, found in the fort his eldest 
daughter, who had been forced from her father's habita- 
tion by one of the Spanish garrison, and was with child 
by him. 

The Spaniards had by some means been warned of 
the intended visit to Santa Maria, and had secreted or 
sent away almost every thing that was of value.— 
" Though we examined our prisoners severely," says a 
Bucanier, '^ the whole that we could pillage, both in the 
town and fort, amounted only to twenty pounds' weight 
of gold, and a small quantity of silver ; whereas thinse 
days sooner we should have found three hundred pounds' 
weight in gold in the fort." It ought to be mentioned, 
that the Spaniards were in the habit of collecting consid- 
erable quantities of gold from the mountains in the 
neighbourhood of Santa Maria. 

This disappointment was felt very severely, and 
whether it was previously decided, or now entered their 
heads to seek compensation for this disappointment, the 
majority of the Bucaniers resolved to proceed to the 
South Sea. The boldness of this resolution will be felt 
by reflecting that they had only canoes to go in, and that 
they might meet at their very outset a lofty Spanish 
g^leon or ship of war, that mighV sink half of their frail 
boats at a broadside. Some of them, indeed, were 
deterred by this prospect. John Coxon, the commander, 
who had fired his musket at Peter Harris, and who seems 
to have been a contemptible bully, was for returning^ 
across the isthmus to their ships, and so were his followers. 
To win him over, those who were for the South Sea, 
though they had a mean opinion of his capability, offered 
him the post of general, or commander-in-chief, which 
Coxon accepted, and as it was on the condition that bo 

M2 
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and his men should join in the scheme, all the Bucanien 
went together. The Darien chief Andreas, with his son 
Golden Cap, and some followers, also continued with the 
rovers, but the greater part of the Darien Indians left 
them at Santa Maria, and returned to their homes. 

On the 17th of April, the -expedition embarked, and 
fell down the river to the gulf of San Miguel, which they 
did npt reach until the following morning, owing to a 
flood-iide. 

They were now fairly in the South Sea. The proph- 
ecy of the Spaniards was accomplished, and the Buca- 
niers loioked across that magnificent expanse of waters 
with sanguine hope. 

On the 19th of April they entered the vast bay of Pa- 
nama, and fortunately captured at one of the islands a 
Spanish vessel of thirty tons, on board of which one 
hundred and thirty of the Bucaniers immediately threw 
themselves, overjoyed to be relieved from the cramped 
and crowded state they had endured in the canoes — 
though of a certainty, even now, so many men on board 
so small a vessel could leave small room for comfort. 

The next day they took another small bark. On the 
22d they rendezvoused at the island of Chepillo, near the 
mouth of the river Cheapo; and in the afternoon began 
to row along shore from that island towards the city of 
Panama. The Spaniards there had obtained intelligence 
of the Bucaniers' being in the bay, and prepared to meet 
them. Eight vessels were lying in the road ; three of 
these they hastily equipped, manning them with the crews 
of all the vessels, and with men from shore ; the whole 
however, according to the Bucanier account, not ex- 
ceeding two hundred and thirty men ; and of these, one- 
third only were Europeans — the rest mulattoes and ne- 
groes. The great disparity therefore was in the nature 
of the vessels. — "We had sent away the Spanish bark^ 
we had taken," says one of the Bucaniers, "to seek 
fresh water, so that we had only canoes for the fight, and 
in them not two hundred men," 

As this fleet of canoes came in sight at daybreak on 
the 33d, the three armed Spanish ships got under sail, and 
itood towards them. The conflict was severe^ aqd lasted 
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tl^ greater part of the day. Ttie Spanish shipa fought 
with great bravery, but their crews were motley and 
unskimily while the Bucauiers were expert seamen, and 
well trained to the use of their arms. Richard Sawkins 
was the hero of the day : after three repulses, he suc- 
ceeded in boarding and capturing one of the Spanish 
ships, which decided the victory. Another ship was 
carried by boarding soon after, and the third saved her- 
self by flight. The Spanish commander fell with many 
of his people. The Bucaniers had eighteen killed, and 
above thirty wounded. Peter Harris, the captain, who 
had been fired at by Coxon, was among the wounded, 
and died two days after. As for John Coxon, who was 
nominally genera], he showed great backwardness in the 
engagement, which lost him the confidence of the rovers. 
The Darien chiefs were in the heat of the battle, and 
behaved bravely. 

The Bucaniers, not thinking themselves strong enough 
to land and attack Panama, contented themselves with 
capturing the vessels that were at anchor in the road 
before the city. One of these was a ship named the Trini- 
dad, of 400 tons burden, a fast sailer, and in good con^ 
dition. She had on board a cargo principally consisting 
of wine, sugar, and sweetmeats ; and, moreover, a con- 
siderable sum of money was found. In the other prizes* 
they found flour and ammunition. Two of these, with 
the Trinidad, they fitted out for cruising. 

Thus, in less than a week after their arrival on the 
coast of the South Set, they were in possession of a fleet 
not ill equipped, with which they formed a close blockade 
of Panama for the present, and for the future might scour 
that ocean. 

Two or three days after the battle with the Spaniards, 
discord broke out among the Bucaniers. The taunts 
and reflections that fell upon the general Coxon and 
some of his followers, determined him and seventy men 
to return, by the way they had coifie, across the isthmus 
to the Atlantic. The Darien chiefs Andreas and Anto- 
nio also departed for their homes ; but Andreas, to prove 
his good will to the Bucaniers who remained in the 
goyth Sea, left a son and one of bis nephews with them, 
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Richard Sawkins, who had behaved so well in the 
battle, was now unanimously chosen general, or chief 
commander. After staying ten days before Panama, 
they retired to the island of Taboga,in the near neigh- 
bourhood. Here they stopped nearly a fortnight in ex- 
pectation of the arrival of a rich ship from Lima. This 
ship came not, but several other vessels fell into their 
hands, by which they obtained nearly sixty thousand 
dollars in specie, 1200 sacks of flour, 2000 jars of wine, 
a quantity of brandy, sugar, sweetmeats," poultiy, and 
other provisions, some gunpowder, shot, &c. Among 
their prisoners was a number of unfortunate negro slaves, 
which tempted the Spanish merchants of Panama to go 
to the ISucaniers, and to buy as many of the slaves as 
they were inclined to sell. These merchants paid two 
hundred pieces of eight for every negro, and they sold to 
the Bucaniers all such stores and commodities as they 
stood in need of. 

Ringrose, one of the Bucaniers, relates that during 
these communications the governor of Panama sent to 
demand of their leader, " Why, during a time of peace 
between England and Spain, Englishmen should come 
into those seas to commit injury? and from whom they 
had their commission so to do 1" Sawkins replied, *' That 
*he and his companions came to assist their friend the 
£jng of Darien (the said chief Andreas), who was the 
rightful lord of Panama, and all the country thereabouts. 
That as they had come so far, it was reasonable they 
should receive some satisfaction fo*V their trouble ; and if 
the governor would send to them 500 pieces of eight for 
each man, and 1000 for each commander, and would 
promise not any further to annoy the Darien Indians their 
allies, that then the Bucaniers would desist firom hostili- 
ties, and go quietly about their business.** The gover- 
nor could scarcely be expected to comply with these 
moderate demands. 

The general, Sawkins, having learned from one of the 
Spaniards who traded with the Bucaniers, that the 
Bishop of Panama was a person whom he had formerly 
taken prisoner in the West Indies, sent him a small pres« 
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ent as a token of regard and old acquaintanceship ; the 
bishop in return sent Sawkins a gold ring ! 

Having consumed all the live-stock vi^ithin reach, and 
tired of waiting for the rich ship from Peru, the Buck- 
niers sailed on the 15th of May to the island of Otoque, 
where they found hogs and poultry, and rested a day. 
From Otoque they departed with three ships and two 
small barks, steering out of the bay of Panama, and then 
westward for the town of Pueblo Nuevo. In this short 
voyage a violent storm separated from the ships two of 
the barks, which never joined them again. One of them 
was taken by the Spaniards, who shot the men ; and the 
crew of the other contrived to reach Coxon's party, and 
to recross the isthmus with them. On reaching Pueblo 
Nuevo, the Bucaniers, instead of meeting with an easy 

Erize, sustained a complete discomfiture, and lost their 
rave commander Sawkins, who was shot dead by the 
Spaniards, as he was advancing at the head of his men 
towards a breastwork. "Captain Sawkins," says his 
comrade Ringrose, " was a valiant and generous-spirited 
man, and beloved more than any other we ever had 
among us, which he well deserved." His loss not only 
disheartened the whole, but induced between sixty and 
seventy men, and all the Darien Indians, to abandon the 
expedition and return to the isthmus. 

Only one hundred and forty-six Bucaniers now re- 
mained with Bartholomew Sharp, whom they had chosen 
commander, but who, though clerk enough to write and 
publish, on his return to England, a very readable account 
of his adventures, did not at first shine as a leader. 

In their retreat from Pueblo Nuevo, they took a ship 
loaded with indigo, butter, and pitch, and burned two 
others. They lay at anchor for some time at the island 
of Quibo, where they pleasantly and profitably employed 
their time in taking " red deer, turtle, and oysters so large 
that, they were obliged to cut them into four quarters, 
each quarter being a good mouthful.'** 

On the 6th of June, Sharp, who had boasted he would 

* Ringrofe, 
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'* take them a cruise, whereby he doubted not they would 
cain a thousand pounds per man," sailed with two ships 
for the coast of Peru, But on the 17th he came to 
anchor at the island of Gorgona, where the Bucaniers 
idled away their time till near the end of July, doing 
nothing worthy of mention except killing " a snake eleven 
feet long, and fourteen inches in circumference." 

On the 13th of August they got as far as the island 
Plata, where Sharp again came to anchor. From Plata 
they beat to the south, and on the. 25th, when near Cape 
St. Elena, they captured, after a short contest, in which 
one Bucanier was killed and two were wounded, a 
Spanish ship bound for Pan^ama. In this prize they found 
3000 dollars. The ship they sank, but it is not said what 
they did with the crew ; as, however, Kingrose makes 
particular mention that they *^ punished a friar and shot 
nim upon deck, casting him overboard while he was yet 
alive," it is to be presumed he was the only sufferer, and 
that the crew were kept to work as seamen or servants, 
or in hopes that they might be ransomed, or merely until 
some convenient opportunity were found for dismissing 
them. 

One of the two vessels in which the Bucaniers cruised 
was now found to sail so badly that she was abandoned, 
and they all embarked together in the Trinidad. 

On the 4th of September, they took another ship 
bound for Lima. It appears here to have been a cus- 
tom among the Bucaniers, that the first who boarded 
should be allowed some extra privilege of plunder ; for 
Ringrose says, " we cast dice for the first entrance, and 
the lot fell to the lal-board watch, so twenty men belong- 
ing to that watch entered her." 

They took out of this prize as much of the cargo as 
suited them ; they then put some of their prisoners in 
her ; and dismissed her with only one mast standing and 
one sail. 

Sharp passed Callao at a distance, fearing the Span- 
iards might have ships of war there. On the 26th of 
October, he attempted a landing at the town of Arica, 
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bat was prevented by a heavy surf, and the armed ap- 
pearance of the place.. This was the more mortif}ring, 
as the stock of fresh water was so reduced, that the men 
were only allowed half a pint a day each ; and it is 
related, that a pint of water was £old in the ship for 
thirty dollars. They bore away, however, for the island 
of Ilo, where they succeeded in landing, and obtained 
water, wine, flour, ffuit, and other provisions, and did all 
the mischief they could to the houses and plantations, 
because the Spaniards refused to purchase their for- 
bearance either with money or cattle. 

From Ilo, keeping still southward, they came, on the 
3d of December, to the town of La Serena, which they 
took without opposition. They here obtained, besides 
other things, five hundred pounds' weight of silver^ but 
were very near having their ship burned by a desperate 
Spaniard, who went by night on a float made of a 
horse's hide blown up like a bladder, and crammed 
oakum and brimstone, and other combustible matters 
between the rudder and stern-post, to which he set fire 
by a match, and then escaped. 

From La Serena, the Bucaniers made for Juan Fer- 
nandez, at which interesting, romantic island they arrived 
on Christmas day, and remained some time. Here they 
again disagreed, some of them wishmg to sail imme- 
diately homeward by the strait of Magalhanes, and 
others desiring to try their fortune longer in the South 
Sea. Sharp was of the homeward party ; but the ma- 
jority, being against him, deposed him from the command, 
and elected in his stead John Watling, " an old privateer, 
and esteemed a stout seaman." Articles between Wat- 
ling and the crew were drawn up in writing, and sub- 
scribed in due form. 

One narrative, however, says, " the true occasion of 
the grudge against Sharp was, that he had got by these 
adventures almost a thousand pounds, whereas many of 
our men were scarce worth a groat ; and good reason 
there was for their poverty, for at the isle of Plata, and 
Other places, they had lost aU their money to their fellow* 
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Bucaniers at dice ; so that some had a great dea], and 
others just nothing. Those who were thnfty, sided with 
Captain Sharp, but the others, being the greatest num- 
ber, turned Sharp out of his command ; and Sharp's 
party were persuaded to have patience, seeing they were 
the fewest, and had money to lose, which the other party 
had not." But Dampier says, Sharp was dismissed the 
command by general consent, the Bucaniers being sat- 
isfied neither with his courage nor his conduct. 

John Watling, as Richard Sawkins before him, had a 
glimmering of devotion in his composition. He began 
his command by insisting on the observance of the Lord's 
day by the Bucaniers. "This day, January the 9th, 
1681," says Ringrose, " was the first Sunday that ever 
we kept by command since the loss and death of our 
valiant commander Captain Sawkins, who once threw 
the dice overboard, finding them in use on the said day." 

On the 12th qf January, they were scared away fipom 
their anchorage at Juan Fernandez by the appearance 
of three sail, and left behind them, on shore, William, a 
Mosquito Indian. 

The three vessels whose appearance had caused them 
to move in such a hurry were armed Spanish ships. 
They remained in sight two days, but showed no incli- 
nation to fight. The Bucaniers had not a single great 
gun in their ship, and must have trusted to their musketry 
and to boarding ; yet it seems they must have cootem- 

f)lated making an attack themselves, as they remained so 
ong without resigning the honour of the field to the 
Spaniards. They then sailed eastward for the coast of 
the continent, where they intended to attack the ridi 
town of Arica. 

On the 26th of January, they made the small island of 
Yqueque, about twenty-five leagues from Arica, where 
they plundered an Indian village of provisions, and made 
prisoners of two old Spaniards and two Indians. The 
next day Watling examined one of the old Spaniaitfa 
concemmg the force at Arica, and taking offence at his 
answer, ordered him to be shot-— which was done! 
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Shortly after, he took a small bark, hden with fresh 
wator for the little island, which was destitute of it. 

The next night Watling, with one hundred men, left 
the ship in the boats and the small bark they had taken, 
and rowed for Arica« They landed on the continent 
about fiye leagues to the south of Arica before it was 
light, and remained there all day concealed among the 
rocks. When the shades of night fell, they crept along 
the coast j^ithout being perceived, and at the next mom-> 
ing dawn Watlin^ landed with ninety-two men. They 
were still four miles from the town, but they marched 
boldly and rapidly forward, and gained an entrance with 
the loss of three men killed and two wounded. Though 
in possession of the town, Watling neglected a fort or 
little castle, and when he had lost time and was ham-«' 
pered by the number of prisoners he had made for the 
sake of their ransom, and the inhabitants had recovered 
from their first panic, and had thrown themselves into 
the fort, he found that place too strong for him. Ha 
attadi^ed it, however, meddng use of the cruel expedient 
of placing his prisoners in front of his own men ; but the 
defenders of the fort, though they might kill countrymen, 
friends, and relatives, were not by this deterred, but kept 
up a steady fire, and twice repulsed the Bucaniers. 
Meanwhile the Spaniards outside of the fort made head 
from all parts, and hemmed in the Bucaniers, who, fron^ 
assailants, found themselves obliged to look for their own 
defence and retreat Watling paid for his imprudence 
with his life, and two quarter-roasters, the boatswain, and 
some of the best men among the rovers, fell before the 
fofrU When the rest withdrew from the town, and made 
for their boats, they were harassed the whole way by a 
distant firing from the Spaniards, but they effected their 
retreat in tolerably good order. The whole party, 
however, narrowly escaped destruction ; for the Span-^ 
iards had forced m>m the prisoners they took the signals 
which had been agreed upon with the men left four milea 
off in charge of the Bucanier boats ; and having made 
these signals, the boats had quitted their post, to which 
the rovers were now retreating, and were setting sail to 
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run down to the town, when the most swift of foot of 
the band reached the seaside just in time to call them 
back. They embarked in the greatest hurry and ran for 
their ships, too much disheartened to attempt to capture 
three vessels that lay at anchor in the roads. 

In this mismanaged attack on Arica, the Bucaniers 
lost, between killed and taken, twenty-eight men, besides 
having eighteen wounded. Among the prisoners taken 
by the Spaniards were two surgeons, to whom had been 
confided the care of the wounded. " We could have 
brought off our doctors," says Ringrose, " but they got to 
drinking while we were assaulting the fort, and when we 
called to them, they would not come. The Spaniards 
gave quarter to the surgeons, they being able to do them 
good service in that country ; but as to the wounded 
men taken prisoners, they were all knocked on the 
head !" 

The deposed chief, Barty Sharp, was now reinstated 
in the command, being esteemed a leader of safer con- 
duct than any other. It was unanimously agreed to quit 
the South Sea, which they proposed to do, not .b^ sailing 
round the American continent by the strait of Magal- 
hanes, but by recrossing the isthmus of Darien. They 
did not, however, immediately alter their course, but still 
beating to the south, landed on the 10th of March at Gki- 
asco, whence they carried off one hundred and twenty 
Bheep, eighty goats, two hundred bushels of com, and a 
plentiful supply of fresh water. They then stood to the 
north, and on the 27th passed Arica at a respectful dis- 
tance : " our former entertainment," says one o( the Buca- 
niers, " having been so very bad, that we were no ways 
encouraged to stop there again." 

By the 16th of April, however, when they were near 
the island Plata, where on a former occasion many of 
them " had lost their money to their fellow-Bucaniers 
at dice," the spirits of some of the crew had so much 
revived, that they were again willing to try their fortunes 
longer in the South Sea. But one party would not con- 
tinue under Sharp, and others would not recognise a new 
commander. As neither party would yield, it was d^ 
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termined to separate, and agreed, '*that which party 
soever upon polling dhould be found to have the majority 
should keep the ship." Sharp's party proved the most 
numerous, and they kept the vessel. The minority, which 
consisted of forty-four Europeans, two Mosquito Indians, 
and a Spanish Indian, took the long boat and the canoes, 
as had been agreed, and separating from their old com- 
rades, proceeded to the gulf of SanMiguel, where they 
landed, and travelled on foot over the isthmus by much 
the same route as they Iiad come. From the Atlantic 
side of the isthmus they found their 'way to the West 
Indies. In this seceding party were the two authors, 
William Dampier and Lionel Wafer, the surgeon. Dam- 
pier published a brief sketch of this Expedition to the 
South Sea, with an account of his return across the isth- 
mus'; but of the latter, the most entertaining description 
was written by Wafer, who, meeting with an accident on 
his joumej back, which disabled him from keeping pace 
with his countrymen, was left behind, and remained for 
some months the guest of the Darien Indians. Living 
among them as he did, he had ample opportunity of in- 
forming himself of all their manners and customs, and 
I know no book that gives so complete and amusing a 
picture of the habits of savage life, unless it be the volume 
on the New-Zealanders.* 

Sharp, with his diminished crew, which must have been 
reduced to about seventy men, sailed with the ship north- 
ward to the gulf of Nicoya. Meetilig no booty there, he 
returned to the island Plata, picking up three prizes in 
his way. ^ The first was a ship called the San Pedro, 
with a lading of cocoanuts,.and 21,000 pieces of eight 
in chests, and 16,000 in bags, besides plate. The monev 
in bags, with all the loose plunder, was immediately di- 
vided, each man receiving 234 pieces of eight. The mone^ 
in chests was reserved for a future division. Theur 
second prize was a packet from Panama bound to Callao, 
by which they learned that in Panama it was believed 
that all the Bucaniers had returned over-land to the 

; « Pablished by the «« Society for the Diffasion of Knowledge." j 
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West Indies. The third was a ship called the San Re- 
sarioi whioh made a bold resistaDce, and did not submit 
until her captain was killed. She came firom Callao, widi 
a cargo of wine, brandy, oil, and fruit, and had in her as 
much moneff as yielded ninety-four dollars to each Buca- 
nier. Through their ignorance of metab they missed 
a much greater booty. There were 700 pigs of plate 
which they mistook K)r tin, on account of its not being 
refined and fitted for coining. They «only took one of 
the seven hundred pigs, and- two-thirds of this they 
^melted down into bullets and otherwise squandered away. 
"After having beaten alon^ the coast, coming at times to 
anchor, making a few discoveries, and givmg names to 
islands and bays, but taking no prizes, they sailed early jn 
November from the shores of Patagonia. Their naviga- 
tion hence, ^s Captain Burney remarks, was more than 
could be imagined ; it was like the journey of travellers 
by night in a strange country without a guide. Tlie 
weatE^r being very stormy, they were afraid to venture 
through the strait of Magalhanes, but ran to the south 
to go round the Tierra del Fuego. Spite of tempests, 
clouds, and darkness, and immense icebergs, they doubled 
in safety the redoubtable Cape Horn, nine months after 
their comrades who went back by the isthmus of Darien 
had left them. 

On the 5th of December they made a division of such 
of their spoils as had been reserved. Each man's share 
amounted to 328 pieces of eight. 

On January the 38th, 16^, they made the island of 
Barbadoes, where the British frigate Richmond was lying. 
•* We having acted in all our voyage without a com- 
mission,*' says Ringrose, " dared not to be so bold as to 
put in, lest the said frigate should seize us for privateer- 
ing, and strip us of all we had got in the whole voyage." 
They, therefore, sailed to Antigua. People may say what 
they choose about the virtues of old times ! It is a noto- 
rious fact that statesmen and the servants of government 
were in those days corrupt, rapacious, dishonest. It seenss 
to have been an established practice among the Buca- 
niers to purchase impunity by bribing our govemoi^ of 
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the West India islands. But at Antigua, Sharp now found 
as govemor Colonel Codrington, an honest man, who 
would not allow his lady to accept of a present of jeweb 
sent by the Bucaniers as a propitiatory offering, nor give 
the Bucaniers leave to enter the harbour. The Buca- 
niers then separated. Some stole into Antigua on board 
of other craft ; Sharp and 'some others landed at Neris; 
whence they procured a passage to England. Their ship, 
the Trinidad, which they had. captured in the bay of 
Panama, was left to seven desperadoes of the company, 
who, having lost every farthing by gaming, had no induce- 
ment to lead them to England, but remained where thev 
were, in the hope of picking up new associates, with 
whom they might again try their fortunes as free rovers. 

When Bartholomew Sharp arrived in England, he and 
a few of his men were apprehended and brought before . 
a court of admiralty, where, a^the instanc^'of the Span- 
ish ambassador, they were tried for piracies in the South 
Sea. One of the principal charges against them was 
taking the Spanish ship Rosario, and killing^the captain 
and one of her men ; " But it was proved," says the 
author of an anonymous narrative, who was one of the 
Bucaniers tried, " that the Spaniards fired at us first, and 
it was judged that we ought to defend ourselves." I can 
hardly understand how it should have been so, but it is 
said, from the general defectiveness of the evidence pro- 
duced, they all escaped conviction. 

Three of Sharp's men were also tried at Jamaica, one 
of whom, " being wheedled into an open confession, was 
condemned and hanged ; the other two stood it out, and 
escaped for want of witnesses to prove the fact against 
them." 

" Thus terminated," adds Captain Burney, " what may 
be called the first expedition of the Bucaniers id the 
South Sea ; the boat-excursion by Morgan s men in the 
bay of Panama being of too little consequence to be so 
reckoned. They had now made successful experiments 
of the route both by sea and land ; and the Spaniards in 
the South Sea had reason to apprehend a speedy re- 
newal of their visit." 
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And indeed their visit was repeated the very nett 
year. ** On August the 23d, 1683/' says William Dam- 
pier, who had not had enough of his first expedition, ** we 
sailed from Virginia, under the command of Captain 
Cook, bound for the South Seas." Their adventurous, 
dangerous mode of life must have had strong charms for 
them, for besides Dampier and Cook, LionefWafer, Ed- 
ward Davies, and Ambrose Cowley went for the second 
time ; and indeed nearly all of thev crew, amounting to 
about seventy men, were old Bucaniers. 

Their ship was called the Revenge, and mounted 
eighteen guns: an immense superiority over the craft 
with which they had already scoured those seas, and 
which had not even a single large gun on board. 

Quite enough has been said to give the reader a notion 
of the modp of proceeding and Hving of these marau- 
ders. Without including an account of the discoveries 
they made in the South Sea, and the additions Dampier 
and Waftr procured to our knowledge of the natural his- 
tory of those parts of the ^lobe, and of the manners and 
habits of the savages who mbabited them, a continuation 
of the narrative of the Bucaniers would be monotonous; 
and to include these would occupy too much space, and 
not be germane to a work like the present. I will, there- 
fore, mention only a few particulars, and hasten to the 
extinction of these extraordinary associations. 

When the Revenge got into the South Sea, they were 
surprised to find another English ship there. This ship 
•had been fitted out in the river Thames, under a pretence 
•f trading, but with the intention of making a piratical 
voyage. Her commander was one John Eaton, who 
readily agreed to keep company with Cook. Cook died 
in July, just as they made Cape Blanco, and Edward 
Davis, the second m command, was unanimously elected 
lo succeed him. This man, though a Bucanier, had 
many good and some great qualities. Humane himself, 
he repressed the ferocity of his companions ; he was pru- 
dent, moderate, and steady ; and such was his command- 
ing character, and the confidence his worth and talent 
inspired, that no rival authority was ever set up against 
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hitn, but the lawleii and capricious freebooters obeyed 
him implictlv in all that he ordered. For a lonjg while he 
maintained his sway, not only over the two ships' already . 
mentioned, but over another English vessel/ and over 
two hundred French and eighty English Bucaniers that 
crossed the isthmus of Darien, and joined him, besides 
other parties that went from time to time to try their for- 
tunes m the South Seas. 

By far the most interesting* incident in the history of 
these marauders is found in this their second expedition 
in the Pacific. 

On then* first cruise, when under the command of . 
Watlin^, the Bucaniers having been suddenly scared 
away from the uninhabited island of Juan Fernandez by 
the appearance of three armed Spanish ships, left behind 
them one William, an Indian of the Mosquito tribe, 
whose attachment to the English adventurers has been 
mentioned. The poor fellow was absent in the woods 
hunting goats for food for the Bucaniers at the time of 
the alarm, and they could spare no time to search after 
him. When this second eiqpedition came near Juan Fer- 
nandez, on March 23d, 1684, several of the Bucaniers 
who had been with Walling, and^ were still attached to 
theur faithful Indian comrade William, were eager to dis^ 
cover if any traces could be found of him on the island, 
and accordingly made for it in great haste in a rowboat 
In this boat was Dampier, who, marauder though he 
was, has described the scene with exquisite simplicity and 
feeling, and Robin a Mosquito Indian. As they approached 
the shore, to their astonishment and delight they saw 
William at the seaside waiting to receive them. 

<^ Robin, hid countryman," says Dampier, ** was the first 
who leaped ashore from the boat, and running to his '^ 
brother Mosquito man, threw himself flat on his face at 
his feet, who helping him up and embracing him, felt flat 
with his face on the ground at Robin's feet, and was by 
him taken up also. We stood with pleasure to behold 
the surprise, tenderness, and solemnity of this interview, 
which was exceedingly afiectionate on both sides ; and 
when their ceremonies were over we also, that stood 
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Szing at them, drew near, each of us embracing him we 
d found here, who was overjoyed to see so many of his 
old friends come hither, as he tiiought, purposely to fetch 
him." - 

William had by this time lived in utter solitude for 
more than three years. The Spaniards knew that he 
had been left behind at the island, and several ships of 
that nation had stopped there and sent people in pursuit 
of him; but he, dreading they would put him to death as 
an ally of their persecutors the English Bucaniers, had 
each time fled and succeeded in concealing himself from 
their search. 

When his friends first sailed away and left him at Juan 
Fernandez, William had with him a musket, a small horn 
of powder, a few shot, and a knife. " When his ammu- 
nition was expended," continues Dampier, " he contrived, 
by notching his knife, to saw the barrel of his gun into 
small pieces, wherewith he made harpoons, lances, hooks, 
and a Ions knife, heating the pieces of iron first in the fire, 
and then hammering them out as he pleased with stones. 
This may seem strange to those not acquainted with the 
sagacity of the Indians ; but it is no more than what the 
Mosquito men were accustomed to in their own country." 
He had worn out the English clothes with which he had 
landed, and now had no covering save a goat-skin round 
his waist. For fishing, he made lines from seal-skms cut 
into thongs. '^ He had built himself a hut, half a mile 
from the sea-shore, which he lined with goat-skins, and 
slept on his couch or barbecu of sticks raised about two 
feet from the ground, and spread with goat-skins." He 
saw the Bucaniers' ships the day before, and with his 
quick sight perceived at a great distance, that from their 
rigging and manner of manoeuvring they must be English ; 
he therefore killed three goats, which he dressed with 
vegetables, and when his friends and liberators landed he 
had a feast ready prepared for them. 

After having cruised for four years, Davis and many of 
his companions returned to the West Indies in 1688, in 
time to benefit by a proclamation offering the king's 
pafdon to all Bucaniers who would claim it and quit 
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their lawless way of life. '« It was not,*^ says Captain 
Burney, ''the least of fortune's favours to this crew, that 
they should find it in their power, without any care or 
forethought of their own, to terminate a long course of 
piratical adventures in quietness and security." 

By a short time after the return of Davis nil the Buca- , 
niers, both French and English, had quitted the South 
Sea, most of them having effected a retreat across the 
isthmus, in which they met with some most desperate 
adventures. They continued their depredations for a few 
years longer in the West Indian seas, and on the coasts of 
the Spanish main, but they never returned to the Pacific. 

On the accession of William III. a war between Great 
Britain and France, who had been an unusually lone time 
at peace with each other, seemed inevitable. The ]^nch 
in the West Indies did not wait for its declaration, but 
attacked the English portion of St. Christopher, which 
island, by joint agreement, had been made the original 
and conrederated settlement of the two nations. The 
English were forced to retire to the island of St. Nevis. 
The war between France and England, which followed, 
lasted till nearly the end of William's reign. The old 
ties of amity were rent asunder, and the Bucaniers, who 
had been so long leagued against the Spaniards, now 
carried arms agamst each other, the French acting as 
auxiliaries to the regular forces of their nation, the Eng- 
lish fighting under the royal flag of theirs. They never 
again confederated in any Bucanier cause. Had they 
been always united knd properly headed — had conquest 
and not plunder been their object, they might gradually 
have obtained possession of a great part of the West 
Indies — they might at once have established an independ** 
ent state among the islands of the Pacific Ocean. 

The treaty of Ryswick, which was signed in Septem- 
ber, 1697, and the views of the English and JF'rench cabi- 
nets as regarded Spain, and then, four yearsr later, the 
' accession of a Bourbon prince to the Spanish throne, led 
to the final suppression of these marauders. Many of 
them turned planters or negro-drivers, or followed their 
profession of sailors on board of merchant vessels ; but 
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otherf, who had good cruiging ships, quitted the West In- 
dies, separated, and went roving to different parts of the 
^lobe. " Their distinctive mark, which they undeviat- 
ingljT preserved nearly two centuries, was their wa^ng 
constant war against the Spaniards, and against them 
only," — Now this was obUterated, and they no longer 
existed as Bucaniers. 

1 conclude with the words of Captain Burney, in 
which will be found a melancholy truth, but which, I 
hope, from the amelioration of our colonial governments 
and our general improvement, will soon,.as regards Eng- 
lishmen and present times, appear like a falsehood. 

" In the history of so much robbery and outrage, the 
rapacity shown in some instances by the European gov- 
ernments in their West Indian transactions, and by gov- 
emors of their appointment, appears in a worse light 
than that of the Bucaniers, from whom, they being pro- 
fessed ruffians, nothing better was expected. The supe- 
rior attainments of Europeans, though they have done 
much towards their own civilization, chiefly in human- 
izing their institutions, have, in their dealings with the 
inhabitants of the rest of the globe, with few exceptions, 
been made the instruments of usurpation and extortion. 

" After the suppression of the Bucaniers, and partly 
from their relics, arose a race of pirates of a more des- 
perate cast, so rendered by the increased danger of their 
occupation, who for a number of years preyed upon the 
commerce of all nations, till they were hunted down, and, 
it may be said, exterminated.'' 
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THE ABBE DE VATTEVILLE. 



All my readers will remember that there has been a 
doubt expressed whether or not a dignitary of the Eng- 
lish church had not been in early life a Bucanier and a 
robber. I say all will remember it, because Lord Byron 
alluded to the circumstance in a note to " The Corsair/' 
one of the finest of his poems. 

As, however, the passage is short as it is curious, I 
will quote it hcffe.*' ^ 

''In Noble's continuation of Gran^er^s Biographical 
History there is a singular passage m his account of 
Archbishop Blackboume ; and as in some measure con- 
neeted with the profession of the hero of the foregoing 
poem, I cannot resist the temptation of extracting it. 
* There is something mysterious in the history and char- 
acter of Dr. Blackboume. The former is but imper* 
fectly known ; and report has even asserted he was a 
Bucanier, and that one of his brethren in that profession 
having asked, on his arrival in England, what had become 
of his old chum Blackboume, was answered, he is Arch- 
bishop of York. We are informed, that Blackboume 
was mstalled sub-dean of Exeter in 1694, which office 
he resigned in 1702 ; but after his successor Lewis Bar- 
net's death in 1704, he regained it. In the following 
year he became dean ; aRd in 1714 held with it the 
archdeanery of Cornwall. He was consecrated Bishop 
of Exeter, February 24, 1T16 ; and translated to York, 
November 28, 1724, as a reward, according to court 
scandal, for uniting George I. to the Duchess of Munster* 
This, however, appears to have been an unfounded cal- 
umny. As archbishop he behaved with ^eat prudence, 
and was equally respectable as the guardian of the reve- 
nues of the 3ee. Rumour whispered ho retained th^ - 
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vices of his youth, and that a passion for the fair sex 
formed an item in the list of his weaknesses ; but so far 
from being convicted by seventy witnesses, he does not 
appear to have been directly criminated by one. In 
snort, I look upon these aspersions as the effects of mere 
malice. How is it possible a Bucanier should have been 
so good a scholar as Blackbourne certainly was ? He 
who had so perfect a knowledge of the classics (particu- 
larly of the Greek tragedians) as to be able to read them 
with the same ease as he could Shakspeare, must have 
taken great pains to acquire the learned languages, and 
have had both leisure and good masters. But he was 
undoubtedly educated at Christ-Church College, Oxford.* 
He is allowed to have been a pleasant man ; this, how- 
ever, was turned against him, by its being said, * he 
gained more hearts than souls/ " 

If the identification cannot be established in the case 
of our countryman Archbishop Blackbourne, the French 
church offers a most remarkable and well-authentieated 
instance of a murderer, a renegado, and a worse than 
robber, who attained eminence in the Catholic hierarchy. 

I translate the wonderful history of this successfol and 
remorseless villain as it is given in that rich mine of con- 
temporary biography and history, the Memoirs of the 
Duke of 8t. Simond. 

*' The death of the Abbe de Vatteville made less noise 
(in the year 1703), but the prodigy of his life merits to 
be mentioned. He was the brother of the Baron de 
Vatteville, ambassador of Spain in England, who, at 

» 

* Thest arguments do not appear to me to be very concliMire. 
Dampier, Lionel Wafer, Sharp, and^^hers of the Bucaniers, wer« 
men of considerable education. From their acquirements to the clas- 
sical accomplishments of Blackbourne is indeed a step, but itiU it ie. 
only a question of degree, and in associations where there were 
such civilized men as they, there might be one still more cultivated, 
like Blackbourne. I have no anxiety to prove the Identity of a robber 
and a bishop, but think there can be nothing so very improbable in 
the story, that a wild youth, even though educated at " Christ-Chorch 
College, Oxford," should have been a Bucanier in the West Indies, 
and then have returned, and, afler a dubious reformation of his morals, 
have attained high church preferment, by his talents, his intrigues, or 
j^y a f9rtan«t« patronage. 
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London in October, 1661, offered a sort of insult to the 
county nnce Marechal d'Estrade, ambassador of FrancOi 
touching the etiquette of precedence. 

«* These Vattevilles are people of quality of the Franche 
Comte. This youngest son became a monk of the order 
of the Carthusians in very early life, and after his pro- 
femon was ordained as priest. He had a deal of wit 
and spir^ ; but a spirit free and impetuous, which soon 
became impatient of the monastic yoke to which he had 
submitted. Incapable of remaining any longer in sub- 
jection to such annoying observances, he deliberated on 
the means of liberating himself from them. He found 
means to procure private clothes to wear instead of his 
monkish garb ; and, moreover, some money, pistols, and 
a horse that was to be in waiting for him at a short dis- 
tance from the monastery. He had not been able to do 
aU this without exciting- some suspicion. His superior, 
indeed, suspected him, when one night, as he was be- 
tween sleep and awake, Yatteville stole into his room. 
The prior feigned to be fast asleep, and the monk re- 
treated from his bedside with a key that opened one of 
the outer gates pf the monastery. Shortly after the 
prior went with a passe-par-tout, and opened the door 
of his cell, when he found Yatteyille dressed in his secu- 
kr clothes on a rope-ladder, with \^ich he was going to 
climb the walls. Hereupon the prior begins to cry out 
llood, and Yatteville shoots him dead with a pistol, and 
escapes. Two or three days after, he stops to dine at a 
mean public-house, situated alone in a solitary part of the 
country, for he bad avoided as much as he could stop- 
ping at inhabited placea^ he dismounts, and asks what 
there if in the larder ? The host replies, a leg of mutton 
and a capon. * Bah !' answers my unfrocked monk, ' put 
Uiem both on the spit.' The host would represent to 
him that a leg of mutton and a capon are too much for 
one man, and that these gone, there is nothing else in the 
house. The monk becomes angry, and tells him that 
when a man can pay, the least he can expect is to have 
what he wishes, and that his appetite is good enough to 
•at both. The host does not dare reply, and puts tm lif 
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of mutton and the capon down to the fire. As thesd 
two roasts were done, there comes another man on 
horseback, and also alone, to dine at the cabaret. He 
asks what there is to eat, and is told there is nothing but 
what he sees just ready to be taken from the spit. He 
then inquires how many persons is this ordered for, and 
is very much astonished that it should be all for one man. 
He proposes in paying his portion to partake of this 
dinner, and he is still more surprised at the answer of the 
host, who assures him he doubts whether this will be 
allowed, judging from the air of the person who had 
first ordered the dinner. On this the traveller goes up- 
stairs, civilly addresses Vatteville, and begs he will eon- 
descend to let him dine with him, paying of course his 
share, as there is nothing in the house except what he 
has ordered. Vatteville will not consent to this ; a dis- 

Eute begins — becomes warm ; brief, the monk deals with 
im as he had done with his superior, and kills his man 
t^ith a pistol-shot. He then tranquilly goes down-stairs, 
and in the midst of the affright of the host, and of all the 
people about the inn, orders up his leg of mutton and his 
capon, which he eats to the very bones, pays his bill, 
mounts his horse, and is off. 

" Not knowing what to do with himself, he goes to the 
Turks ; and to be shA-t, he gets himself circumcised, puts, 
on the turban, and enters their army. His renegation 
advances him ; his wit and his valour distinguish him, and 
he becomes a pasha, and a confidential man in the Morea, 
where the Turks were carrying on war against the Ve- 
netians. He took several fortified places, and conducted 
himself so^well with the Turks^that he believed himself 
in a position to take advantage of his circumstances, in 
which he could not be comfortable. He found the means 
of addressing the government of the republic, and of mak- 
ing his bargain with them. He promised verbally to give 
up several fortresses, and to make them acquainted with 
numerous secrets of the Turks, on condition that they 
should procure and bring him in all and its best forms 
the absolution of his hoUness the pope for the sundiy 
|nisdecds pf his life, his murders, his apostasy'«^-«a 
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entire security against the Carthusians; an assurance 
that he should not be given over to any other monastic 
order, but fully restored to the secular condition, with all 
the rights of those who never quitted it, and fully rein- 
stated in the exercise of his order of priesthood, witha 
faculty of possessing all sorts of benefices. The Ve- 
netians too well found their account in this to attempt to 
q>are themselves, and the pope believed the interest of 
the church great enough to favour the Christians against 
the Turks ; with a good grace h6 granted all the demands 
of the pasha. When Vatteville was well assured that all 
these representations had reached the government in the 
best form, he took his measures so well that he perfectly 
executed all that he had engaged to do for the Venetians. 
As soon as he had done this, he went over to the Vene- 
tian army, then embarked on board of one of their ships, 
which carried him to Italy. He went to Rome, the pope 
received him well ; and fully reassured, he returned to 
Franche Comte to the bosom of his family, where he 
amused himself by spiting the Carthusians. 

** These singular events of his life made him much 
known at the first conquest of Franche Comte ; he 
was thought a man of address and intrigue; he closely 
connected himself with the queen-mother, then with 
ministers, who adroitly made use of him at the second 
conquest of the same province. He rendered great ser- 
vices, but not for nothing. He had stipulated for the 
archbishopric of Besanc^on, and in effect, after the second 
conquest, he was named to it. The pope could not make 
up his mind to the giving Vatteville the necessary bulls, 
but exclaimed agamst i^e atrocity of his murders, his 
apostasy, and circumcision. The king entered into the 
reasons of the pope, and he capitulated with the Abbe 
de Vatteville, v^rho contented himself with the abbey of 
Beaume, the half of Franche Comte, an intermediate 
property in Picardy, and sundry other advantages. He 
afterward lived in his abbey of Beaume, part of his 
time on his estates, sometimes at Besanc^on, but rarely at 
Paris and the court, where^e was always received with 
distinction. 
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" He had, Tvherever he went, numerous equipages and 
attendants, a splendid establishment, fine packs of bounds, 
a sumptuous tribe, and good company. He*' put himself 
under no restraint as regarded women, and lived not only 
en grand seigneur, much feared and much respected, 
but after the ancient fashion, tyrannizing over the people 
on his estates, those about his abbey, and sometimes over 
his neighbours ; above all, he was very absolute in his 
own house. The intendants of the province bant their 
shoulders, and by express orders of the government, as 
long as he lived, let him do as he chose, and dared not 
oppose him in any thing ; neitheir as to the taxes, which 
he regulated as he thought fit in all the territories de- 
pending on him, nor as to any of his enterprises, which 
were frequently most violent ones. With these morals 
and with this comportment, that made him be feared 
and respected, he delighted at times to go and see the 
Carthusians, in order that he might glorify himself on 
having thrown off tlieir hood. He was a rare ^od 
player at the game of ombre, and so frequently gained 
codille, that he was nicknamed from that circumstance 
L'Abbe Codille. He lived in this style, and always with 
the same license,' and in the same high consideration, 
nearly to the age of ninety. The grandson of Vatteville's 
brother, after an interval of many years, married a half- 
sister of Monsieur du Maurepas."* 

^ Memoires du Due de St. Simon, toI. iii. p. 339. 




CHINESE PIRATES. 



The Celestial Empire, spite of the boasted wisdom of 
its government, and the virtue and order that have been 
supposed to reign there for so many centuries, is no more 
free from robbers than countries of less ancient date and 
inferior pretensions. On the contrary, if we except India 
and her Pindarries, no part of the world has, in our time, 
witnessed such formidable and numerous associations of 
freebooters. These Chinese robbers were pirates, and I 
am disposed'to give a sketch of them and their adventures 
as a sttikingpendant to the preceding chapter on the Buca- 
niers of South America ; and this, because I am not only 
in possession of a most curious account of the suppres- 
sion or pacification of the rovers, translated from the origi- 
nal Chinese, but of a corroboration written by an English- 
man, who was so unfortunate as to fall into their hands, 
and to see his comrades (English sailors) obliged to take 
part in their marauding and murderous expeditions. 

For the translation of Yuen Tsze's " History of the 
Pirates who infested the Chinese Sea from 1807 to 1810," 
we are indebted to that excellent institution the Oriental 
Translation Fund, and to the labours of the distinguished 
orientalists Mr. Charles Fried Neumann; and for the 
narrative* of his captWty and treatment among the 
Ladrones (pirates), to Richard Glasspoole, Esq., pf the 
Hon. East India Company's service, a gentleman who is 
Btill living. I shall make out my account of the Chinese 
pirates Som either of these two authorities, without 
oopying them botbt or quoting from them in any other 
order than what suits the convenience of the narrative. 

* Firxt pablith.d in Wilkinaon's Trar.ls to Cbioft. 

02 
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The Ladrones, as they were christened by the Portu- 
guese of Macao, were originally a disaffected set of 
Chinese, that revolted against the oppression of the Man- 
darins. The first scene of their depredations was the 
western coast, about Cochin-China, where they began 
by attacking small trading vessels in row-boats, carrying 
from thirty to forty men each. They continued this 
- system of piracy, and thrived and increased in numbers 
under it for several years. At length the fame of their 
successes, and the oppression and horrid poverty and 
want that many of the lower order of Chinese laboured 
under, had the effect of augmenting their bands with • 
astonishing rapidity. Fishermen and other destitute 
classes flocked by hundreds to their standard, and their 
audacity growing with their numbers, they not merely 
swept the coast, but blockaded all the principal rivers, 
and attacked and took several large government war- 
junks, mounting from ten to fifteen guns each. 

These junks being added to their shoals of boats, the 
pirates formed a tremendous fleet, which was always 
along-shore, so that no small vessel could safely trade on 
the coast. When they Tacked prey on the sea, they laid 
the land under tribute. They were at first accustomed 
to go on shore and attack .the maritime villages, but be- 
coming bolder, they, like the Bucaniers, made long inland 
journeys, and surprised and plundered even large towns. 

An energetic attempt made by the Cliinese government 
to destroy them only increased their strength ; for in 
their very first rencounter with the pirates, twenty-eisht 
of the imperial junks struck, and the remaining twenre 
saved themselves by a precipitate retreat. 

The captured junks, fully dfuipped for war, were a 
great acquisition to the robbers, whose numbers now in- 
creased more rapidly than ever. They were in their 
plenitude of power in the year 1809, when Mr. Glass- 
poole had the misfortune to fall into their hands, at which 
time that gentleman supposed their force to consist of 
70,000 men, navigating eight hundred lai^ vesaels, and 
one thousand small ones, including row-boats. They 
were divided into six large squadrons, under different 
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flagf ; — ^the red, the yellow, the green, the blue, th« Muck, 
and the white. "These wasps of the ocean," as the 
Chinese historian pertinently calls them, were further dis- 
tinguished by the names of their respective commanders. 
Of these commanders, a certain Ching-yik had been the 
most distinguished by his valour and conduct. By de- 
grees, Ching obtained almost a supremacy of command 
over the whole united fleet ; and so confident was this 
robber in his strength and daily augmenting means, that he 
aspired to the dignity of a great political character, and 
went so far as openly to declare his patriotic intention 
of hurling the present Tartar family from the throne 
of China, and of restoring the ancient native Chinese 
dynasty. 

But unfortunately for this ambitious pirate, "it happened 
that on the seventeenth day of the tenth moon, in the 
twentieth year of Kea-King," he perished in a heavy 
gale, and instead of placing a, sovereign on the Chiaese 
throne, he and his lofty aspirations were buried in the sea 
^of China. And now comes the most remarkable pas- 
sage in the history of these pirates — remarkable with any 
class of men, but doubly so among the Chinese, who en- 
tertain more than the general oriental opinion of the 
inferiority, or nothingness, of the fair sex. 

On the death of Ching-yih, his legitimate vrife had 
sufficient influence over the freebooters to induce them 
to recognise her authority in the place of her deceased 
husband's; and she appointed one Paou as her lieuten- 
ant and prime-minister, and provided that she should be 
considered the mistress or the commander-in-chief of the 
united squadrons. 9 

This Paou had been Ippoor fisher-boy, picked up with 
his father at sea, while fishing, by Ohing-yih, whose good 
will and favour he had the fortune to captivate, and by 
whom, before that pirate's death, he had been made a 
headman or captain. The grave Chinese historian does 
not descend into such domestic particulars, but we may 
presume, from her appointing him to be her lieutenant, 
that Paou had been equally successful in securing the 
good graces of Mistress Ching (as the worthy traiiriator 
somewhat irreverently styles our Chinese heroine). 
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Instead of declining under the rule of a woman the 
pirates became more enterprising than ever. Ching's 
widow was clever as well as brave, and so was her lieu- 
teqant Paou. Between them they drew up a code of 
laws for the better regulation of their freebooters. 

In this it was decreed, that if any man went privately 
on diore, or did what they called " transgressing the bars,** 
he should have his ears slit in the presence of the whole 
fleet ; a repetition of the same unlawful act was death ! 
No one article, however trifling in value, was to be 
privately subtracted from the booty or plundered goods. 
Every thing they took was regularly entered on the 
register of their stores. The pirates were to receive in 
due proportion, out of this common fund, their shares, or 
what they stood in need of, and any one of them purloin- 
ing any thing from this general fund, was to be punished 
with death. ^These regulations of the Chinese pirates 
correspond with those in force among the Bucaniers ; 
when the latter robbers had taken a prize, each -man held 
up his hand, and swore he had secreted nothing for his 
private advantage. Similar arrangements will be found 
to have existed among all predatory associations, and only 
prove how soon even the most lawless bodies of men 
must feel the necessity of something like law among 
themselves.) The following clause of Mistress Ching's 
code is still more delicate: 

** No person shall debauch at his pleasure captive wo- 
men, taken in the villages and open places, and brought 
on board a ship ; he must first request the shift's purser 
for permission, and then go aside in the ship's hold. To 
use violence against any woman, or to wed her, without 
permission, shall be punished with death." 

That the pirates might never feel the want of provi- 
sions and other supplies, it was ordered by Ching-yih's 
widow, that every thing should be done to gain the com- 
mon country people to their interest. Wine, rioe, and all 
other goods were to be paid for as the villagers delivered 
them: capital punishment was pronounced on every 
pirate who should take any thing of this kind by force, or 
without paying for it. And not only were these laws 
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W6ll ealculated fon their object, but the Bhe-coinmaiMler« 
in-chief and her lieutenant Paou were yi^Iant in teeing 
them observed, and strict in every transaction. 

By these means an admirable discipline was maintained 
on Doard the ships, and the peasantry on shore never let 
the pirates want for gunpowder, provisions, or any other 
necessary. On a piratical expedition, either to advance 
<Mr to retreat without orders was a capital offence. 

Under these philosophical institutions, and the guidance 
of a woman, the robbers continued to scour the Chineee 
Sea, plundering every vessel they came near ; but it is to 
be remarked, in their delicate phraseology, the robbing of 
a ship's carTO was not called by any such vulgar term — 
it was merely styled '' a transhipping of goods." 

According to our Chinese historian Yuen Tsze^ who 
shows throughout an inclination to treat Paou as Homer 
did some of his doughtier heroes, the Herculean lieutenant 

S lined an increase of reputation by lifting up himself, in 
e temple dedicated to the " Three Old Women " on 
the sea-coast, a heavy image, which all the men together 
who accompanied him could not so much as move fix>m 
its base. By the lieutenant's orders, this cumbrous statue 
was carried aboard ship, where the superstitious pirates 
dreaded from the wrath of the idol, or the Threefold 
Women, an inevitable and general death in the next storm 
or next fight. It did not, however, so turn out ; for a few 
months after, when the great war Mandarin, Kwolang- 
lin sailed from the Bocca Tigris into the sea to fight the 
pirates, Paou, the idol-lifter and lieutenant of Chin^-yih's 
widow, gave* him a tremendous drubbing, and gamed a 
splendid victory. In tUs battle, which lasted from morn- 
ing till night, the Mandarin Kwolang-lin, a desperate fel- 
low himself, levelled a gun at Paou, who fell on his decdc 
as the piece went off; bis disheartened crew concluded it 
was all over with him, and that the •* Three Old Women" 
had had their spite. But Paou was quick-eyed as he was 
strong-limbed ; he had seen the unfriendly intention of 
the Mandarin, and thrown himself down ; but no sooner 
had the shot gone over him, than he *^ stood up a|;atn, firm 
and upright, so that all thought he was a f^int,** The 
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great Mandarin who had meant him th^ ugly compliment, 
was Boon after, with fifteen of his junks (three others had 
been sunk), taken prisoners. The pirate lieutenant-chief 
would have dealt mercifully with him, but the fierce old 
man suddenly seized him by the hair on the crown of his 
head, and grinned at him, so that he might provoke him 
to slay him. But even then Paou was moderate, speak- 
ing kmdly to the old Mandarin, and trying to sooth him. 
Upon this, "Kwolang-lin, seeing himself deceived in his 
expectation, and that he could not attain death by such 
means, committed suicide — being then a man of seventy 
years of age." 

" There were in this battle," continues the Chinese his- 
torian, " three of my friends ; the lieutenant Tao-tae-lin, 
Tsaeo-tang-hoo, and Ying-tanc-hwang, serving under the 
former. Lin and Hoo were killed, but Hwang escaped 
when all was surrounded with smoke, and he it was who 
told me the whole affair." 

• Mot long after, another great Mandarin, called I^in-fa, 
who went out to wage war against the pirates, was 
equally Imsuccessful. He no sooner came in sight of 
tlK>se he was looking for, than his fleet, panic-struck at 
their numbers and martial appearance, changed their 
tack, and tried to run back toport. But the fleet of 
Mistress Ching and her bold lieutenant were too quick for 
the imperial forces. They came up with them near a 
place called Olang-pae, and there, their vessels being 
rendered motionless by a dead calm, the daring pirates 
threw themselves into the sea, and swimming to the Man- 
darin's ships, boarded and took six of them. The Man- 
darin was' killed. 

* In the next adventure on record, a party of the pirates 
sustained a rude check from a lofty argoisie, laden with 
goods from Cochin-China and Tung-King, and were 
obliged to retire to their boats: "a circumstance," saith 
the nistorian, " which never happened before." 

In the action after this they were still more severely 
handled. The great Admu'al Tsuen-Mow-Sun pro- 
ceeded with a hundred vessels to attack the pirates, who 
did not retreat, but drew up m line of battle, and made a 
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tremendous attack on the imperial fleet, where an im-» 
mense number fell between killed and wounded. The 
ropes and sails* having been set on fire by the guns of the 
emperor's ships, the pirates became exceedingly afraid, 
and took them away. The admiral directed his fire 
against their steerage, that they might not be able to steer 
their vessels. Being very clese one to the other, the 
pirates were exposed to the fire of all the four lines of 
the admiral's fleet at once. 

. The pirates opened their eyes with astonishment, and 
fell down ; the Chinese commander advanced courage- 
ously, laid hold of their vessels, killed an immense num- 
ber of men, and took about two hundred, prisoners. 
" There was a pirate's wife in one of the boats, holding 
so fast by the helm that she could scarcely be taken 
away. Having two cutlasses, she desperately defended 
herself, and wounded some soldiers; but on being 
wounded by a matchlock ball, she fell back into the 
vessel, and was taken prisoner." 

But the tarnished laurels of the pirates were soon 
brightened ; for when the said Tsuen-Mow-Sun went to 
attack them in the bay of Kwangchow, the widow of 
Ching-yih^ remaining qaiet with part of her ships, sent 
her lK>ld lieutenant Paou to make an attack on the front 
of the admiral's line. When the fight was well begun, 
the rest of the pirate's ships, that had been lying perduSf 
came upon the admiral's rear, and presently surrounded 
him. " Then," saith the historian, " our squadron wag 
scattered, thrown into disorder, and consequently cut to 
pieces : there was a noise which rent the sky ; every man 
fought in his own defenoe, and scarcely a hundred re- 
mained together. The squadron of the wife of Chiog^ 
yih overpowered us by numbers ; our commander wai 
not able to protect his lines, they were broken, and we 
lost fourteen ships." 

The next fight being very characteristically described, 
must be given entire in the words of our Chinese histo- 
rian. 

* It must be remembered that the Chinese sails are nothing mort 
than mats, 
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** Our men-of-war escorting some merchant ships, in 
the fourth moon of the same year, happened to meet tfaa 
pirate chief nicknamed * The Jewel of all the Crew,' cniis^. 
ing at sea. The traders became exceedingly frightened, 
but our commander said, ' This not being the flag of the 
widow Ching-yih, we are a match for them, therefore we 
will attacii and conquer them.' Then ensued a battle ; 
they attacked each other with guns and stones, and many 
people were killed and wounded. The fighting ceased 
towards the evening, and began again next morning. 
The pirates and the men-of-war were very close to each 
other, and they boasted mutually about their strength and 
valour. It was a very hard fight ; the sound of cannon, 
and the cries of combatants, were heard some le* distant. 
The traders remained at some distance ; they saw the 
pirates mixing gunpowder in their beverage, — they looked 
instantly red about the face and eyes, and then fought 
desperately. This fighting continued three days cuid 
nights incessantly ; at last, becoming tired on both sides, 
they separated." 

To understand this inglorious bulletin, the reader must 
remember that many of the combatants only handled 
bows and arrows, and pelted stones, and that Chinese 
powder and guns are both exceedingly bad, The 
pathos of the conclusion does somewhat remind one of 
the Irishman's despatch during the American war — *^ It 
was a bloody battle while it lasted ; and the sergeant of 
marines lost his cartouch-box.*' 

The pirates continuing their depredations, plundered 
And burned a number of towns and villages on the 
coast, and carried off a numjier of prisoners of both 
•exes. From one place alone, they carried off fifly-three 
women. 

The Admiral Ting Kwei was then sent to sea against 
them. This man was surprised at anchor by the ever- 
vigilant and active Paou, to whom many fishermen, and 
other people on the coast, must have acted as fiieddly 
spies. Seeing escape impossible, and that his officers 

* Le, % Chinese mile — »* I compute," fays Bell, «« fiye of tbeir milei 
to be about^wo and a half English." ^ ^ 
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stood pale and inactive by the flagstaff, the admiral eon* 
jur^ them, by their fathers and mothers, their wives and 
children, and by hopes of brilliant reward if they suc- 
ceeded, and of vengeance if they perished, to do their 
duty, and the combat began. The admiral had the good 
fortune, at the onset, of killing with one of his great guns 
the pirate captain, " the Jewel of all the Crew f but the 
robbers swarmed thicker and thicker around him, and 
when the dreaded Paou lay him by the board, without 
help or hope, the Mandarin killed himself. An immenM 
number of his men perished in the sea, and twenty-fiv9 
vessels were lost. 

After this' defeat it was resolved by the Chinese 
government to cut off all their supplies of provision, and, 
if possible, starve the pirates. All vessels that were in 
port, of whatsoever kind they might be, were ordered to 
remain there, and those at sea, or on the coast, speedily to 
return. The government officers, for once, seem to 
have done their duty, and been very vigilant ; but the 
pirates, full of confidence, now resolved to attack the 
harbours themselves, and to ascend the rivers, which are 
navigable for many miles up the country, and on which the 
most prosperous towns and villages are generally situated. 

The Canton river discharges itself into the sea by 
many channels, through three of which the robbers forced 
their passage. Hitherto they had robbed in the open set 
outside the Canton river, and when the Chinese thus saw 
them venturing above the government* forts, and threat- 
ening the defenceless inland country, their consternation 
was greater than ever. 

The pirates separated : Mistress Ching plundering in 
one place ; Paou, in another ; O-po-tae, in another, &c. 

It was at this time that Mr. Glasspoole had the ilLfor- 
tune to fall into their power. This gentleman, then an 
officer in the East India Company's ship the Marquis of 
Ely, which was anchored under an island about twelve 
mites from Macao, was ordered to proceed to the latter 
place with a boat to procure a pilot. He left the ship in 
one of the cutters, with seven British seamen well armed, 
on the 17th September, 1809, He reached Miteao in 
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gafi?ty, and having done his business there, and procured 
a pilot, returned towards the ship the following day. But, 
unfortunately, 4he ship had weighed anchor and was 
under sail, and in consequence of squally weather, 
accompanied with thick fogs, the boat could not reach 
her, and Mr. Glasspoole and his men and the pilot were 
left at sea in an open boat. ** Our situation," sny s that 
gentleman, **was truly distressing — night closing fast, 
with a threatening appearonce, blowing fresh, with hard . 
rain and a heavy sea ; our boat very leaky, without a com- 
pass, anchor, or provisions, and drilling fast on a lee-shore, 
surrounded with dangerous rocks, and inhabited by the 
most barbarous pirates." 

After suffering dreadfully for three whole days, Mr. 
Glasspoole, by the advice of the pilot, made for a narrow 
channel, where he presently discovered three large boats 
at anchor, which, on seeing the English boat, weighed and 
made sail towards it. The pilot told Mr. Gmsspoole 
they were Ladrones, and that if they captured the boat, 
they would certainly put them all to death ! After row- 
ing tremendously for six hours they escaped these boats ; 
but on the following morning, falling in with a lai^e fleet 
of the pirates, which the English mistook for fishing-boats, 
they were captured. 

"About twenty savage-looking villains," says Mr. Glass- 
poole, "who were stowed at the bottom of the boat, 
leaped on board us. They were armed with a short 
sword in either hand, one of which they laid upon our 
necks, and pointed the other to our breasts, keeping their 
eyes 6xed on their officer, waiting his signal to cut or 
desist. Seeing we were incapable of making any resist- 
ance, the officer sheathed his sword, and the others im- 
mediately followed his example. They then dragged us 
into their boat, and carried us on board one of their junks, 
with the most savage demonstrations of joy, and, as we 
supposed, to torture and put us to a cruel death." 

When on board the junk, they rifled the Englishmen, 
and brought heavy chains to chain them to the deck. 

"At this tkne a boat came, and took me, with one of 
my men and the interpreter, on board the chiefs vessel. 
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I was then taken before the chief. He was seated on 
deck, in a large chair, dressed in purple silk, with a black 
turban on. He appeared to be about thirty years of 
age, a stout commanding-looking man. He took me by 
the coat, and drew me close to him ; then questionea 
the interpreter very strictly, asking who we were, and 
what was our business in that part of the country. I 
told him to say we were Englishmen in distress, havinff 
been four days at sea without provisions. This he would 
not credit, but said we were bad men, and that he would 
put us all to death ; and then ordered some men to put 
the interpreter to the torture until he confessed the truth. 
Upon this occasion, a Ladrone, who had been once to 
England, and spoke a few words of English, came to the 
chief, and told him we were really Englishmen, and that 
we had plenty of money, adding that the buttons on my 
coat were gold. The chief then ordered us some coarse 
brown rice, of which we made a tolerable meal, having 
eaten nothing for nearly four days, except a few green 
oranges. During our repast, a numbfer of Ladrone« 
crowded round us, examining our clothes and hair, and 
giving us every possible annoyance. Several of them 
brought swords, and laid them on our necks, makii^ 
signs that they would soon take us on shore, and cut us 
in pieces, which, I am sorry to say, was the fate of some 
hundreds during my captivity. I was now summgned 
before the chief, who had been conversing with the in- 
terpreter ; he said I must write to roy captain, and tell 
him, if he did not send a hundred thousand dollars for 
our ransom, in ten days he would put us all to death." 

After vainly expostulating to lessen the ransom» Mr. 
Glasspoole wrote the letter, and a small boat came 
alongside and took it to Macao. 

" About six o'clock in the evening they gave us some 
rice and a little salt fish, which we ate, and they made 
signs for us to lie down on the deck to sleep ; but such 
numbers of Ladrones were constantly coming from dif- 
ferent vessels to see us, and examine our clothes and 
hair> they would not allow us a moment's quiet They 
were particularly an^tious for the buttons of my coat, 
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which were new, and as they supposed, gold. I took it 
off and laid it on the deck, to avoid being diaturbed by 
them ; it was taken away in the night, and I saw it on 
the next day stripped of its buttons." 

Early in the night the fleet sailed, and anchored about 
one o'clock the following day in a bay under the island 
of Lantow, where the head admiral of Ladrones (our 
acquaintance Paou) was lying at anchor, with about two 
hundred vessels and a Portuguese brig they had captured 
a few days before, and the captain and part of the crew 
of which they had murdered. Early the next morning, 
a fishing-boat came to inquire if they had captured a 
European boat : they came to the vessel the English 
were in. 

** One of the boatmen spoke a few words of English, 
and told me he had a Ladrone-pass, and was sent by 
our captain in search of us ; I was rather surprised to 
find he had no letter. He appeared to be well ac- 
quainted with the chief, and remained in his cabin smok- 
ing opium, and playing cards all the day. In the even- 
ing I was summoned with the interpreter before the 
cmef. He questioned us in a much milder tone, sayiog, 
he now believed we were Englishmen, a people he 
wished to be friendly with; and that if our captain 
would lend him seventy thousand dollars till he returned 
from his cruise up the river, he would repay him, and 
fend us all to Macao. I assured him it was useless writ- 
nig on those terms, and unless our ransom was speedily 
settled, the English fleet Would sail, and render our 
enlargement altogether ineflectual. He remained deter- 
mined, and said if it were not sent, he would keep us, and 
make us fight, or put us to death. I accordingly wrote, 
and gave my letter to the man belonging to the boat 
before mentioned. He said he could not return with an 
answer in less than five days. The chief now gave me 
the letter I wrote when first taken. I have never been 
able to ascertain his reasons for detaining it, but suppose 
he dared not negotiate for our ransom without ofden 
from the bead admiral, who I understood was sorry at 
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our being captured. He said the English ships ifould 
join the Mandarins and attack them." 

While the fleet lay hqre, one night the Portuguese who 
were left in the captured brig murdered the Ladronet 
that were on board of her, cut the cables, and fortunately 
escaped through the darkness of the night. 

'^ At daylight the next morning, the fleet, amounting to 
above five hundred sail of dif^rent sizes, weighed, to 
proceed on their intended cruise up the rivers, to levy 
contributions on the towns and villages. It is impossible 
to describe what were my feelings at this critical time, 
having received no answers to my letters, and the fleet 
under-way to sail — hundreds of miles up a country never 
visited by Europeans, there to remain probably for many 
months, which would render all opportunities of nego- 
tiating for our enlargement totally ineffectual ; as the only 
method of communication is by boats that have a pass 
from the Ladrones, and thev dare not venture above 
twenty miles from Macao, being obliged to come and go 
in the'night to avoid the Mandarins ; and if these boats 
should be detected in having any intercourse with the 
Ladrones, they are immediately put to death, and all 
their relations, though they had not joined in the crime,*' 
share in the punishment, in order that not a single person 
of theirfamilies should be left to imitate their crimes or 
revenge their death." 

The following is a very touching incident in Mr. 
Glasspoole's narrative. 

" Wednesday, the 26th of September, at daylight, we 
passed in sight of our own ships at anchor under the 
island of Chun Po. The chief then called me, pointed 
to the ships, and told the interpreter to tell us to look at 
them, for we should never see them again ! About noon 
we entered a river to the westward of the Bogue,t three 
or four miles from the entrance. We passed a lai^e 
town situated on the side of a beautiful hill, which is 

* That the whole family must suffer for the crime of one indiyidqal 
seems to he the most cruel and foolish law Qf th9 whole Chln^H 
criminal code. 

t The Hochmuai, or Bocca Tigris, 
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tribotary to the Ladrones ; the inhabitantf saluted them 
with songs as they passed." 

After committing numerous minor robberies, ''the 
Ladrones now prepared to attack a town, with a formi- 
dable force, collected in row-boats from the different 
vessels. They sent a messenger to the town, demand- 
ing a tribute of ten thousand dollars annually, saying, if 
these terms were not complied with, they would land, 
destroy the town, and murder all the inhabitants : which 
they would certainly have done, had the town laid in a 
more advantageous situation for their purpose ; but being 
placed out of the reach of their shot, they allowed them 
to come to terms. The inhabitants agreed to pay sit 
thousand dollars, which they were to collect by the time 
cf our return down the river. This finesse had the 
desired effect, for during our absence they mounted a 
few guns on a hill, which commanded the passage, and 
gave us in lieu, of the dollars, a warm salute on our return. 

*• October the Ist, the fleet weighed in the night, 

2 dropped by the tide up the river, and anchored very 
uietjy before a town surrounded by a thick wood. 
!arly in the morning the Ladrones assembled in row- 
boats, and landed ; then gave a shout, and rushed into 
the town sword in hand: The inhabitants fled to the 
adjacent hills in numbers apparently suj^erior to the 
Ladrones. We may easily imagine to ourselves the 
horror with whicb these miserable people must be seized, 
on being obliged to leave their homes and every thiiig 
dear to them. It was a most melancholy sight to see 
women in tears, clasping their infants in their arms, and 
imploring mercy for them from those brutal robbers ! 
The old and the sick, who were unable to fly or to 
make resistance, were either made prisoners or most 
inhumanly butchered ! The boats continued passing and 
repassing from the junks to the shore, in quick succes- 
sion, laden with booty, and the men besmeared with 
blood! Two hundred and fifty women and several 
children were made prisoners, and sent on board dif- 
ferent vessels. They were unable to escape with the 
men, owing to that abominable practice of cramping 
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Am feat : sererAl of. them were not abl6 to movo 
without aisistance; in fact, they might all be said to 
totter rather than walk. Twenty of mefse poor women 
were sent on board the vessel I was in ; they were 
hauled on board by the hair, and treated in a most savage 
manner* When the chief came on board, he questioned 
them respecting the circumstances of their friends, and 
demanded ransoms accordingly, from six thousand to six 
hundred dollars each. He ordered them a berth cm 
deck, at tlie after part of the vessel, where they had 
nothing to shelter them from the weather, which at this 
time was very variable — the days excessively hot, and 
the nights cold, with heainr rains. The town being pluup 
dered of eveiy thing valuable, it was set on fire, and 
reduced to ashes by the morning. The fleet remained 
here three days, negotiating for the ransom of their pris- 
oners, and plundering the fish-tanks and gardefas. During 
all this time, the Chmese never ventured from the hills, 
though there were frequently not more than a hundred 
Ladrones on shore at a time, and I am sure the people 
on the hills exceeded ten times that number,* 

^October the 5th, the fleet proceeded up another 
branch of the river, stopping at several small villages to 
receive tribute, which was generally paid in dollars, sugar, 
and rice, with a few lai^e pigs roasted whole, as presents 
for their Joss (the idol they worship) 4 Every person, 
On being ransomed, is obliged to present him with a pig, 
or some fowls, which the priest c^ers him with prayers ; 
it remains before him a few Hours, and is then divided 
among the crew. Nothing particular occurred till the 
10th, except frequent sldrmishes on shore between small 
parties of Ladrones and Chinese soldiers. They fre- 
quently obliged my men to go on shore, and fight with 
the muskets we had when taken, which did great execu- 

^ The following is the character of the Chinese of Canton, as giyen 
in ancient Chinese books : — ^^ People of Canton are silly, light, weak 
in body, and weak in mind, without any ability to fight on land."—- 
The Ihde-Chinese Gleaner, No. 19. 

t Joss is a Chinese corrnption of the Portuguese Pios, God. 
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tioD, the Chinese principally using bows and arrows. 
They have matchlocks, but use them very unskilfully. 

** On the 10th, we formed a junction with the Black- 
squadron, and proceeded many miles up a wide and 
beaut^ul river, passing several ruins of villages that had 
been destroyed by the Black-squadron. On the 17tb, 
the fleet anchored abreast four mud-batteries, which de- 
fended a town so entirely surrounded with wood that it 
was impossible to form any idea of its size. The weather 
was very hazy, with hard squalls of rain. The Ladrones 
remained perfectly quiet for two days. On the third 
day the forts commenced a brisk fire for several hours : 
the Ladrones did not return a single shot, but weighed in 
the nmht and dropped down the river. The reasons they 
gave tor not attacking the town, or returning the fire, 
were, that Joss had not promised them success. They 
are very superstitious, and consult their idol on all occa- 
sions. If his omens are good, they will undertake the 
most daring enterprises. The fleet now anchored oppo- 
site the ruins of the town where the women had been 
made prisoners. Here we remained five or six days, 
during which time about a hundred of the women were 
ransomed ; the remainder were offered for sale among 
the Ladrones, for forty dollars each. The woman is 
considered the lawful wife of the purchaser, who would 
be put to death if he discarded her. Several of them 
leaped overboard and drowned themselves, rather than 
submit to such infamous degradation." 

Our friend Yuen-tsze, the native Chinese historian of 
the pirates, from whom I have quoted so'xx>piously, agrees 
very closely, in all this river warfare and carrying off 
women, with Mr. Glasspoole's account. At this particu- 
lar part of the warfare he introduces the following 
story : — 

" Mei-ying, the wife of Ke-choo-yang, was very beau- 
tiful, and a pirate being about to seize her by the head, 
0he abused him exceedingly. The pirate bound her to 
the yard-arm ; but on abusing him yet more, the pirate 
dra^d her down and broke two of her teeth, which 
filled her mouth and jaws with blood. * The pirate 
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q>nnff ap again to bind her. Ying allowed him to ap* 
proacn, but as soon as he came near her, she laid hold of 
his garments .with her bleeding mouth, and threw both 
him and herself into the river, where they were drowned* 
The remaining captives of both sexes were after some 
months Uberated, on having paid a ransom of fifteen thou- 
sand leang or ounces of silver." 

So much was the sage historian affected by this event 
that he became poetical. " I was affected," he says, " by 
the virtuous behaviour of Mei-ying, and all generous men 
will, as I suppose, be moved by the same feelings. I, 
therefore, composed a song, mourning her fate : — * 

** Cease fighting sow for awhile ! 
Let U8 call back the flowing wavef ! ! 
Who opposed the enemy in time ? 
A single wife could overpower him. 
Streaming with blood, f he grasped the mad offspring of guilt, 

She held fast the man and threw him into the meandering 

stream. 
The spirit of the water, wandering up and down on the wavei, ! J 
Was astonished at the virtue of Ting. 

Mj song is at an en d ! 
Waves meet each other continuallj. 
I see the water green as mountain Peili 
But the brilliant fire returns no. more ! 
How long did we mourn and cry ! 

** I am compelled," says the ingenious translator, M. 
Neumann, '' to give a free translation of this verse, and 
confess myself not quite certain of the signification of 
the poetical figures used by our author." 

We in our turn must confess that we cannot make 
much sense of his version. 

« The fleet then weighed," continues Mr. Glasspoole, 
<< and made sail down the river, to receive the ransom 
from the town before mentioned. As we passed the hill, 
they fired several shot at us, but without effect. The 
Ladrones were much exasperated, and determined to 
revenge themselves ; they dropped out of reach of their 
shot, and anchored. Every junk sent about a. hundred 
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men each on shore, to cut paddy, and destroy their orange* 
groves, which was most effectually performed for several 
miles down the river. During our stay hfere, thejr re- 
ceived information of nine boats lyins up a creek, laden 
with paddy ; boats were immediately despatched after 
them. Next morning these boats were brought to the 
fleet ; ten or twelve men were taken in them. As these 
had made no resistance, the chief said he would allow 
them to become Ladrones, if they agreed to take the 
usual oaths before Joss. Three or four of them refused 
to comply, for which they were punished in the following 
cruel manner :* theu: hands were tied behind their backs, 
a rope from the mast-head rove through their arms, and 
hoisted three or four feet from the deck, and five or six 
men flogged them with three ratans twisted together till 
they were apparently dead ; then hoisted them up to the 
mast-head, and left them hanging nearly an hour, then 
lowered them down, and repeated the punishment, till 
they died or complied with the oath. 

'' October the 20th, in the night, an express-boat came 
with the information that a large Mandarin fleet was pro- 
ceeding up the river to attack us. The pirate chief im- 
mediately weighed, with fifly of the largest vessels, and 
sailed down the river to meet them. About one in the 
morning they commenced a heavy fire till daylight, when 
an express was sent for the remainder of the fleet to join 
them : about an hour after a counter order to anchor 
came, the Mandarin fleet having run. Two or three 
hours afterward the chief returned with three captured 
vessels in tow, having sunk two, and eighty-three sail 
made their escape. The admiral of the Mandarins blew 
his vessel up, by throwing a lighted match into the maga- 
zine as the Ladrones were boarding her; she ran on 
shore, and they succeeded in getting twentv of her guns. 
In this action very few prisoners were taken : the men 
belonging to the captured vessels drowned themselves, as 
they were sure of suffering a lingering and cruel death 
if taken after making resistance." 

Passing over some personal concerns of the unfortu- 
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nate English captives, we come to the following disagree- 
able dilemma, and adventures. 

** On the 5i8th of October, I received a letter from 
Captain Kay, brought by a fisherman, who had told him 
he would get us all back for three thousand dollars. He 
advised me to offer three thousand, and if not accepted, 
extend it to four ; but not farther, as it was bad policy to 
ofier much at first : at the same time assuring me we. 
should be liberated, let the ransom be what it would. I 
offered the chief the three thousand, which he disdain- 
fully refused, saying he was not to be played with ; and 
unless they sent ten thousand dollars, and two large guns, 
with several casks of gunpowder, he would soon put us 
all to death. I wrote to Captain Kay, and informed him 
of the chief's determination, requesting, if an opportunity 
offered, to send us a shift of clothes, for which it may be 
easily imagined we were much distressed, having been 
seven weeks without a shift ; although constantly exposed 
to the weather, and of course frequently wet. 

*' On the 1st of November, the fleet sailed up a nar- 
row river, and anchored at night within two miles of a 
town called Little Whmipoa. In front of it was a small 
fort, and several Mandarin vessels lying in the harbour. 
The chief sent the interpreter to me, saying, I must order 
my men to make cartridges and clean their tnuskets, ready 
to so on shore in the morning. I assured the interpreter 
I should give the men no such orders, that they must 
please themselves. Soon after the chief came on board, 
threatening to put us all to a cruel death if we refused 
to obey his orders. For my own part I remained deter- 
mined, and advised the men not to comply, as I thought 
by making ourselves useful we should be accounted too 
valuable. A few hours afterward he sent to me again, 
saying, that if myself and the quarter-master would assist 
them at the great guns, that if also the rest of the men 
went on shore and succeeded in taking the place, he 
would then take the money offered for our ransom, and 
give them twenty dollars for every Chinaman's head they 
cut off. To these proposals we cheerfully acceded, ia 
hopes of facilitating our deliverance." 
'"^Preferring the killing of Chmese to the living with 



piratef, our English tars therefore landed next day with 
about 3000 ruffians. Once in the fight they seem to have 
done their work con amore I and to have battled it «s if 
they had been pirates themselves. Our friend, the Chi- 
nese historian, indeed, mentions a foreigner engaged in 
battle and doing great execution with a nttle musket, and 
sets him down, naturally enough, as " a foreign pirate T 
" The Mandarin vessels contijTued firing, having blocked 
up the entrance of the harbour to prevent the Ladrone 
boats entering. At this the Ladrones were much exas- 
perated, and about three hundred of them swam on shore, 
with a short sword lashed close under each arm; they 
then ran along the banks of the river till they came 
abreast of the vessels, and then swam off again and boarded 
them. The Chinese, thus attacked, leaped overboard, and 
endeavoured to reach the opposite shore ; the Ladrones 
followed, and cut the greater number of them to pieces 
in the water. They next towed the vessels out of the 
harbour, and attacked the town with increased fury. The 
inhabitants fought about a quarter of an hour, and then 
retreated to an adjacent hilJ, from which they were soon 
driven with great slaughter. 4^ter this the Ladronen 
returned, and dundered the tc^em, every boeit leaving it 
when laden. The Chinese on the hills, perceiving most 
of the boats were off, rallied, and retook the town, after 
killing near two hundred Ladrones. One of my men 
was unfortunately lost in this dreadful massacre 1 The 
Ladrones l«iided a second time, drove the Chinese out 
of the town, then reduced it to ashes, and put all their pris- 
oners to death, without regarding either age or sex I I 
must not omit to mention a most horrid (though ludicrous) 
circumstance which happened at this place. The La- 
drones were paid by their chief ten dollars f<^ every 
Chinaman's head they produced. One of my men, turn- 
ing the corner of a street, was met by a Ladrone running 
furiously after a Chinese ; he had a drawn sword in hii 
hand, and two Chinaman^s heads which he had cut off, 
tied by their tails, and slung round his neck. I was wit- 
ness myself to some of them producing five or fix to 
obtain payment* 




" On the 4th of November an order arrived froa tbt 
adoairal for the fleet to proceed immediately to Laiilow» 
where he was lying with only two vesaelit and three For* 
tuguese ships and a brig Gonc(tantl^ annoying him ; several 
sail of Mandarin vessels^irere daily expected. The fleet 
weighed and proceeded towards Lantiw. On passing 
the island of Lintin, three ships and a Inrig gave chase to 
us. The Ladrones prepared to board ; but night cloi- 
iog w^ lost sight of them : I am convinced tlMy altered 
their course and stood from us. These vessels were in 
the pay of the Chinese government, and styled them* 
■elves the invincible squadron, cruising in the river Tigris 
to amiihilate the Liadrones 1 

** On the 5tb, in the ro<Hming, the red Muadron tfjS 
chored in a bay under Lantow ; the black squadron stood to 
tbe eastward. In the afternoon of the 8tn of November, 
fiwr ships, a brig, and a schooner came off tbe mouth of tbt 
of the bay. At first the pirates were much alarmed, sup* 
posing them to be English vessels come to rescue us. Somo 
of them threatened to hang us to the masthead for them 
to fire at ; and with much difficulty we persuaded them 
that they were Fortugueie. The Ladrones had etdjr 
aeven junks in a fit state for action ; theae they banlea 
outside, and moored them head and. stem across thcfbajr, 
and manned all the boats belonging to the repairing vet* 
sels ready for boarding. The Pwtuguese observing these 
manoeuvres hove to, and conmmnicated by boats. Soon 
afterward tliey made sail, each ship firing her broadsidtt 
as she passed, but without efibct, the dbot talline far short. 
The Ladrones did not return a single shot, but waved 
their colours, and tlunew up rockets, to -induce them to 
eome further in, which they might easily have done, the 
outside junks lyine in four fathoms water, which I sounded 
myself: though the Fortuguese in their letters to Macao 
lamented there was not sufficient water for Ihem to 
engage closer, but that they would certainly prevent their 
•scaping before the Mandarin fleet arrived ! 

^ On the dOth of November, euifjA the mominjf , 4k» 
covered an immense fleet of Mandarin vessais sfandiM 
for the bay. On De&riiig ui, tbey fwned • fiWi.tM 
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■lood close in ; each yessel, as she discharged her gtibs, 
ttcked to join the rear and reload. They kept up aeon* 
trtant fire for about two hours, when one of their laqiest 
▼easels was blown up by a firebrand thrown from a La- 
drone junk ; after which they bept at a more respectful 
distance, but continued firing without intermission till the 
31st at night, when it fell calm. The Ladrones towed out 
seven large vessels, with about two hundred row-boats to 
bolBurd them ; but a breeze springing up, they made sail 
and escaped. The Ladrones returned into the bay, and 
an(sbored. The Portuguese and Mandarins followed, and 
continued a heavy cannonading during that night and the 
next day. The vessel I was in had her foremast shot 
«way, which they supplied very expeditiously by taking a 
mainmast from a smaller vessel. 

^ On the 33d, in the evening, it again fell calm ; the 
Ladrones towed out fifteen junks in two divisions, with 
the intention of surrounding them, which was nearly 
effected, having come up with and boarded one, when a 
breeze suddenly sprang up. The captured vessel 
mounted twenty-two guns. Most of iier crew leaped 
overboard ; sixty or seventy were taken, immediately cut 
to pieces, and thrown into the river. Early in the mom' 
ing the Ladrones retimed into the bay, and anchored ip 
the same situation as before. The Portuguese and Man- 
darins followed, keeping up a constant fire. The Lbl-. 
drones never Tetumed a single shot, but always kept in 
readiness to board, and the Portuguese were careful never 
to allow them an opportunity. 

« On the 38th, at night, they sent in eight fire-vessels, 
▼rhich, if properly constructed, must have done great exe- 
cution, having every advantage they could wish for to 
effect their purpose ; a strong breeze and tide directly 
into the bay, and the vessels lying so close together that 
it was impossibfe to miss them. On their first appear- 
ance, the Ladrones gave a general shout, suppoang them 
to be Mandarin vessels on fire, but were very soon con- 
yizteed of their . mistake. They-fcCme very regular 
into tSe centre of the fleet, two and two, bimiing fiui- 

wAfVoM of them qam^ alongside of the vessel I wfti 
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in, but they succeeded in booming her off. She appeared 
to be a vessel of about thirty tons ; her bold was filled 
^th straw and wood, and there were a few small boxes 
of combustibles on her deck, which exploded alongside of 
us without doing any damage. The Ladrones, however, 
towed them all on shore, extinguished the fire, and broke 
them up for fire-wood. The Portuguese* claim the credit 
of constructing these destructive machines, and actually 
sent a despatch to the governor of Macao, saying they 
had destroyed at least one-third of the Ladrone's fleet, 
and hoped soon to effect their purpose by totally annihi- 
latiilg them ! 

" On the 29th of November, the Ladrones being all 
ready for sea, they weighed and stood boldly out, bidding 
defiance to .the invincible squadron and imperial fleet, 
consisting of ninety-three war-junks, six Portuguese ships, 
a *brig, and a schooner. Immediately the Ladrones 
weighed, they made all sail. The Ladrones chased. them 
two or three hours, keeping up a constant fire ; finding 
they did not come up with them, they hauled their wind, 
and stood to the eastward. Thus terminated the boasted 
blockade, which lasted nine^ days, during which time the 
Ladrones completed all their repairs. In this action not 
« single Ladrone vessel was destroyed, and theu* loss 
about thirty or forty men. An American was also killed, 
one of the three that remained out of eight taken in a 
schooner. I had two very narrow escapes : the first, a 
twelve pounder shot fell within three or four feet of me ; 
another took a piece out of a small brass swivel on which 
I was standing. The chief's wifef frequently sprinkled 
me with garlic- water, which they considered an effectual 
charm against shot. The fleet continued under sail all 
night, steering tpwards the eastward. In the momii^ 
they anchored in a large bay surrounded by lofty "and 
barren mountains. 

* Those Tain boasters afterward ^printed and published at Lisboa 
a BOBt exaggerated iuspount of their inglorious skirmishei witfi tbo 
Chinese pirates. * "* ^ 

t Probably the wife of Ching-jih, whose family nvftio wss ^hih, x>x 
Utoaot 
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<< On the 2d of December I received a letter from 
Lieutenant Maughn, commander of the Honourable 
Company's cruiser Antelope, saying that he had the rtui- 
•om on board, and had been three da^s cruising after ui, 
and wished me to settle with the chief on the securest 
method of delivering It, The chief agreed to send us in 
a small gunboat till we came in si^htof the Antelope; 
then the compradore's boat was to bring the ransom and 
receive us. I was so agitated at receiving this joyful 
news, that it was with considerable difficulUr I could 
•crawl about two or three lines to inform Oeutenant 
Maughn of the arrangements I had made. We weve all 
■o d^ply affected by ttie gratifying tidings, that we seldom 
closed our eyes, but continued watching day and night 
for the boat. 

• ** On the 6th she returned with Lieutenant Maughn's 
answer, saying, he would respect any single boat ; but 
would not allow the fleet to approacn him. The chief 
then, according to his first proposal, ordered a gunboat 
to take us, ana with no small degree of pleasure we lefl 
the Ladrone fleet about four o'clock in the afternoon. At 
one p. x. saw the Antelope under all sail, standing 
towards us. The Ladrone boat immediately anchored, 
and despatched the compradore's boat for the ransom, 
saying, tnat if she approached nearer, they would return 
to the fleet ; and they were just weighing when she short- 
ened sail, and anchored about two miles from us. The 
boat did not reach her till late in the afternoon, owing to 
the tide's being strong against her. She received the 
ransom and left the Antelojpe just before dark. A Mm- * 
dario boat that had been lying concealed under the land, 
and watching their manceuvres, gave chase to her, and 
was within a few fathoms of taking her, when she saw 
a lieht, which the Ladrones .answered, and the Mandarin 
hauled off. Our situation was now a most critical one ; 
the ransom was. in the hands of the Ladrones, and the 
eondpradore dare not return with us for fear of a second 
attack from the Mi^darin boat, l^e Ladrones would 
not ren^ain till morning, so we were oblked to return 
with them to the fleet. Jn the morning the ^ief inspected 
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the ransom, which Consisted of the following articles : two 
bales of superfine scarlet cloth ; two chests of opium; 
twb casks of gunpowder ; and a telescope ; the rest in 
dollars. He objected to the telescope not being new ; 
and said he should detain one of us till another was sent, 
or a hundred dollars in lieu of it. The compradore, how* 
ever, agreed with him for the hundred dollars. Every 
thing being at length settled, the chief ordered two gun- 
boats to convey us near the Antelope ; we saw her just 
before dusk, when the Ladrone boats left us. We had 
the inexpre.ssible pleasure of arriving on board the Ante- 
lope at seven, p. m., where we were most cordially re» 
eeived, and heartily congratulated on our safe and happy 
deliverance from a miserable captivity, which we had 
endured for eleven weeks and three days. 

(Signed) **- Richard Glasspoole. 

«CraNA, December 8th, 1809." 

The following notes added to Mr. Glasspoole's very . 
interesting account of these eastern pirates, will show how 
ill he fared during his detention among them, and that 
with all their impunity of plundering, their lives were but 
wretched.and beastlv. 

*' The Ladrones have no settled residence on shorey 
but -live constantly in their vessels. The after-part is ap- 
propriated to the captain and his wives ; he generally has , 
five or six. With respect to conjugal rights they are re- 
ligiously strict ; no person is allowed to have a wonran on 
board, unless married to her according to their lawfi. 
Every man is allowed a small berth, about four feat square, 
where he stows with his wife and family. From the num- ^ 
ber of souls crowded in so small a space, it must natu- 
rally be supposed they are horridly dirty, which is evidently 
the case, and their vessels swarm with all kinds of ver- 
min. Rats in particular, which they encourage to breed, 
and eat them as great delicacies ;^ in fact, there are very 
few creatures they will not eat. During our captivity 



* The Chineae in Canton only eat a particular sort of rtt, which 
if yerj large and of a whitish colour. 
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vre lived three weeks on caterpillaril boiled with rice. 
They are much addicted to gambling, and spend all their 
leism^ hours at cards and smoking opium." 

At the time of Mr. Glasspoole's liberation, the pirates 
were at the height of their power ; after such repeated 
victories over the Mandarin ships, they had set at nought 
the imperial allies-— the Portuguese, and not only the 
coast, but the rivers of the Celestial Empire seemed to be 
at their discretion — and yet their formidable association 
did not many months survive this event. It was nOt, how- 
ever, defeat, that reduced it to the obedience of the laws. 
On the contrary, that extraordinary woman, the widow 
of Ching-yih,-and the daring Paou, were victorious and 
more powerful than evcr» when dissensions broke out 
among the pirates themselves. Ever since the favour of 
the chitftainess had elevated Paou to the general com- 
mand, there had been enmity and altercations between 
him and the chief 0-po-tae, who commanded one of the 
^ . flags or divisions of the fleet ; and it w$ls only by the 
deference and respect they both owed to Ching-yih's 
widpw, that they had been preventea from turning their 
arms against each other long before. 

At length, when the brave Paou was surprised and 
cooped up by a strong blockading force of the emperor's 
Bhips, 0-po-tae showed all his deadly spite, and refused to 
o6ey the orders of Paou, and even of the chieftainess, 
which were, that he should sail to the relie&of his rival. 

Paou, with his bravery and usual good fortune, broke 
through the blockade^ but when he came in contact vrith 
O-po-tae, his rage was too violent to be restrained. 
% O-po-tae at first pleaded that his means and strength 
.«% bad oeen insuflicient to do what had been expected of 
* him, but concluded by saying,— ^<'. Am I bound to come 
anii join the forces of Paou ?" 
f . ** Would you then separate from us?" cried Paou, more 

enraged than ever. 

O-po-tae answered : " I will not separate myself." 

Paou. — « Why then do you not ob^ the ordets of the 
wife of Ching.yih and my own ? What is this else than 
•eparalioni that you do not come to assist me, when I 
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am- surrounded by the enemy 7 I have swom it that I 
will destroy thee, wicked man, that I may do away with 
this soreness on my back/' 

The summons of Paou, when blockaded, to 0-po-tae 
was in language equally figurative : — " 1 am harassed by 
the government's officers outside in the sea ; lips and 
teeth must help one another, if the lips are cut away the 
teeth will feel cold. How shall I alone be able to fight 
the government forces ? You should therefore come at 
the heaiof your crew, to attack the government squad* 
ron in the fear, I will then come out of my station and 
make an attack in front ; the enemy being so taken in the 
front and rear, will, even supposing we cannot master 
him, certainly be thrown into disorder." - 

The angry words of Paou were followed by otherSi 
and then by blows. Paou, though at the moment far 
inferior in force, first began the fight, and ultimately sus- 
tained a sanguinary defeat, and the loss of sixteen ^(isels. 
Our loathing for this cruel, detestable race, musroe in- 
creased by the fact that the victors massacred all their 
prisoners— or three hundred men ! 

This was the death-blow to the confederacy which had 
so •jng defied the emperor's power, and which might 
have effected his dethronement. O-po-tae, dreading we 
vengeance of Paou arid hisjnistress, Ching-yih's widow, 
whose united forces would have quintupled his own, 
gained over his men to his views, and proffered a sub- 
mission to government, onx^ondition of free pardon, and 
a proper provision for all. 

The petition of the pirates is so curious a produotion* 
and so characteristic of the filhinese, that it deserves to' 
be inserted at length. ^* It is my humble opinion that all 
robbers of an overpowering force, whether they had 
their origin from this or any other cause, have felt the 
humanity of government at difierent time^. Leang-shan, 
who three times plundered the city,%ras neverthelesa 
pardoned, and at last made a minister of state. Wakanff 
often challenged;ihe arms of his Country, and was suffeiva 
to live, and at last made a corner-stone of the empire* 
Joo-ming pardoned seven times Mang-hwo ; and Kwan* 
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kuiig tbfM times set TfaM-tsaou at Kberty. Ma-yutti 
]^rfittd not the exhainted robbers ; and Yo-fei killed Mt 
those who made their submission. There are many 
^tber instances of such transactions both in former and 
recent times, by which the country was strengthened, and 
government increased its power. We now five in a very 
populous age ; some of us could not agree with their rela* 
tions, and were driven out like noxious weeds. -Some, 
after ha^ng tried all they could, without being able to 
provide for themselves, at last joined bad society. Some 
lost their property by shipwrecks ; some withdrew into 
this watery empire to escaoe from punishment. In such 
a way those who in the oe^inning were only Uiree or 
five, were in the course of time increased to a thousand 
or ten thousand, and so it went on increasing every year. » 
Would it not have been wonderful if such a multitude, 
being in want of their <laily bread, had not resorted to 
ploni|r and robbery to gain their subsistence, since they 
eoulovot in any other manner be saved from famine ? 
It was from necessity that the laws of the empire were 
violated, and the merchants robbed of their goods. Being 
deprived of our land and of our native places, having no 
house or home to resort to, and relying only on^tbe 
chances of wind and water, even could we for a moment 
foiget our griefs, we migh| fall in with a manK>f.war, 
who, with stones, darts, and guns, would knock out our 
brains ! Even if we dared to sail up a stream and boldly 
go on with anxiety of mind under wind, rain, aild stormy 
weather, we must everywhere prepare for fighting. 
Whether we went to the east, or to the west, and after 
having felt all the hardships of the sea, the night dew 
was our only dwelling, and the rude wind our meal. But 
now wa will avoid these perils, leave our connexions, and 
d^iert our comrades ; we will make our submission. The 
power of government knows no bounds ; it reaches to 
the islands in thFsea, and every man is afraid and sighs. 
Oh we must be destroyed by our crimes, none can escape 
who opposeth the laws of government. May you then 
feel icompassion for those who are deserving of death ; 
may yM sustain us by your humanity r 
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. The government thSt had made lo many btmeiitable 
difplayfl of its weakness, was glad to make an uarMl 
parade of its mercy. It was \mt too happy to grant alt^ 
the conditions instantly, and in the fulsome language of 
its historians, "feeling that compassion is the way of 
heaven—that it is the right way to govern by righteous- 
ness — it therefore redeemed tliese pirates from destruc- 
tion, and pardoned their former crimes.'* 

O-po-tae, however, had hardly struck his free flag, and 
the pirates were hardly in the power of the Chmese, 
when it was proposed by many that they should nil be 
treacherously murdered. The governor happened to be 
more honourable and humane, or probably, only more 
politic than those who made this foul proposal — ^he knew 
that such a bloody breach of faith would for ever pre- 
vent the pirates still in arms from voluntarily submitting; 
he knew equally well, even weakened as they werg by 
O-po-tae's defection, that the government could not re- 
duce them by force, and he thought by keeping his faith 
with them, he might turn the force of those who had sub- 
mitted against those who still held out, and so destroy the 
pirates with the pirates. Consequently the eight thou- 
sand men it had been proposed to cut off in cold blood, 
were allowed to remain uninjured, and their leader, O-po- 
tae, having changed his name to that of Heo-been, or 
^ The Lustre of Instructbn," was elevated to the rank of 
an imperial officer. 

The widow of Ching-yih, and her favourite Paou, con- 
tinued for some months to pillage the coast, and to beat 
the Chinese and the MandarinP troops and ships, and 
seemed almost as strong as before the separation of 
O-po-tae's flag. But that example was probably opera- 
ting in the minds of many of the outlaws, and finally the 
lawless heroine herself, who was the spirit that kept the 
complicate body together, seeing that 0-po-tae haa been 
made a government officer, and that he continued to pros- 
per, began also to think of making her submission. 

** I am," said she, '* ten tknes stronger than 0-po-tae» 
and government will, perhaps, if I submit, aet^ toWsJtls 
me as they have done with O-po^ta^.'* 
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A rumour of her intentions haVing reached shore, the 
Mandarins sent off a certain Chow« a doctor of Macao^ 
** who/' says the historian, " being already well acquainted ^ 
with the pirates, did not need any introduction,'' to enter * 
on preliminaries with them. 

When the worthy practitioner presented himself to 
Paou, that friend concluded hehadbeencommittii^some 
crime, and had come for safety to that general refugium 
peccatorumf the pirate fleet. 

The doctor explained, and assured the chief, that if he 
would submit, government was inclined to treat him and 
his far more favourably and more honourably than 0-po- 
tae. But if he continued to resist, not only a general 
arming of all the coast and the rivers, but 0-po-tae was 
to proceed against him. 

At this part of his narrative, our Chinese historian is 
again so curious, that I shall quote his words at length. 

••When Fei-heung-Chow came to Paou^ he said, 
* friend Paou, do you tnow why I come to you V 

**Paou. — *Thou hast committed some crime and 
comest to me for protection. ' 

** Chow. — * By no means.' 

"Paou. — *You will then know how it stands con- 
cerning the report about our submission, if it is true or 
false.' 

" Chow. — * You are agttin wrong here, sir. What are 
you in comparison with O-po-tae ?' * - 

" Paou. — * Wlio is bold enough to compare me with 
O-po-tae V 

" Chow. — * I know very well that O-po-tae could not 
come up to you, sir ; butrl mean only, that since O-po-tae 
has made his submission, since he has got his pardon and 
been created a government officer, — how woidd it be, if 
you with your whole crew should also submit, and if his 
excellency should desire to treat you in the same manner, 
and to give you the same rank as O-po-tae ? Your sub- 
mission would produce more joy to government than the 
submission of O-po-tae. You should not wait for wisdom 
to act wisely ; you should make up your mind to submit 
to the government with all your followers. I will, assist 
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you in every respect, it would be the means of securing 
your own liappiness and the liyes of all your adherents.' 

** Chang-paou remained Tike a statue without motion, 
tnd Fei-teung^Chow went on to say : * You should think 
about this affair in time, and not stay till the last moment. 
Is it not clear that O-po-tae, «ince you could not agree 
together, has joined government. He being enraged 
against you, will fight, united with the forces of the gov- 
ernment, for your destruction ; and who could help you, * 
BO that you might overcome your enemies ? If 0-po-tae 
could before vanquish you quite alone,how much more can. 
he now when he is united with government ? O-po-tae 
will then satisfy his hatred against you, and you yourself 
will soon be tsJien either at Wei-chow or at Neaou-chow. 
If the merchant-vessels of Hwy-chaou, the boats of 
Kwang-chow, and all the fishing-vessels, united together 
to surround and attack you in the open sea, you will cer- 
tainly have enough to do. But even supposing they 
should not attack you, you \^ill soon feel the want of pro- 
visions to sustain you and all your followers. It is always 
wisdom to provide before things happen ; stupidity and 
folly never think about future events. It is too late to 
reflect upon events when things have happened; you 
should, therefore, consider this matter in time.'* 

Paou wlis puzzled, but after being closeted for some 
time with his mistress, Ching-yih's widow, who gave her 
high permission for him to make arrangements with * 
Doctor Chow, he said he would repair with his fleet to 
the Bocca Tigris, and there communicate personally with 
the organs of government. 

After two visits had been paid to the pirate-fleets by 
two inferior Mandarins, who carried the imperial proc- 
lamation of free pardon, and who, at the order of Ching- 
yih's widow, were treated to a sumptuous banquet by 
Paou, the governor-general of the province went him- 
self in one vessel to the pirates' ships, that occupied a line 
of ten Ze'off* the mouth of the river. 

As the governor approached, the pirates hoisted their 
flags, played on their instrunvents, and fired their guns, 
so that the smoke rose in clouds, and then bent sail to 
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meet him. On this the dense population that weft 
ranged thousands afler thousands along the shore, to wit- 
ness the important reconciliation, became sorely idarmed, 
and the governor-general seems to hare had a strong 
inclination to run away. But in brief space of time, tm 
long-dreaded widow of Ching-yih, supported by her 
Lieutenant Paou, and followed by three other of her 
principal commanders, mounted the side of the gOT* 

' emor's ship, and rushed through the smoke to the vpoi 
where his excellency was stationed ; where they fell OQ 
their hands and knees, shed tears, knocked their heads oti 
the deck before him, and received his gracious pardon 
and promises for future kind treatment^ They then 
withdrew satisfied, having promised, to give in a list of 
their ships, and of all else they possessed, within three 
days. 

. But the sudden apparition of some large Portuguese 
ships, and some government war-junks, made the purates 
suspect treachery. They immediately set sail, and tiie 
negotiations were interrupted for several days. 

-They were at last concluded by the boldness of their 
female leader. ^' If the governor-general,'^ said this het^ 
ine, ^ a man of the highest rank, could come to us quite 
alone, wRy should not I, a mean woman, go to the 
officers of government ? If there be danger m it, I take 
it all on myself; no person among you need trouble 

* himself about me — my mind is made up, and I will go'to 
Canton !" 

Paou said — ^" If the widow of Ching-yih goes, we mast 
fix a time for her return. If this pass wiuiout our ob- 
taining certain information, we must collect all our fortes, 
and go before Canton: this is my opinion as to what 
ought to be done ; comrades, let me hear yours P' • 

The pirates then, struck with the intrepidity of their 
chieftainess, and loving her more than ever, answered, 
I* Friend Paou, we have heard thy opinoin, but we thfaik 

'it better to wait for the news here, on the water, than te 
jiend the wife jof Ching-yih alone to be killed." Nor 
would they allow her to leave the fleet. 
Matters were in this state of indecision, when the fwe 
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ifllerior Mandanns who had before visited the pirates, 
ventured out to repeat their visit. These officers pro* 
iMted no treachery had been intended, and pled^ 
tbemseives, that if the widow of Ching-yih would repair 
to the governor, she would be kindly received, and every 
ibiDg settled to their hearts' satisfaction. 

With this, in the language of our old ballads, up spoke 
Mistress Ching. " You say well, gentlemen L and I will 
fo myself to Cantpn with some other of our ladies, 
•ecompanied by you !" And accordingly, she and a 
number of the pirates' wives, with their children, went 
Ibariessly to Canton, arranged every thing, and found 
they had not been deceived. The fleet soon followed 
Oo its arrivri every vessel was supplied with pork and 
With wine, and every roan (in lieu, it may be supposed, 
of his share of the vessels, and plundered property he 
fttsigiied) received at the same time a bill for a certain 
quantity of money. Those who wished it could join the 
military force of government for pursuing the remaining 
pirates ; and those who objected, dispersed and withdrew 
nto the country. " This is the manner in which the 
great red squadron of the. pirates w^ pacified." 
. The valiant Paou, following the example of his rival 
O-po-tae, entered into the service of government, and 
proceeded against such of his former associates and 
friends as would not accept tlie pardon offered them. 
There was some hard fighting, but the two ren^gadoes 
successively took the chief Shih-Url, forced the redoubt- 
able captain styled " The Scourge ofthe Eastern Ocean*' 
to surrender himself, drove "Frog's Meal," another 
dreadful pirate, to Manilla, and finally, and within a few 
months, destroyed or dissipated the ^* wasps of the ocean" 
altogether. 

I have already noticed the marked intention of the 
Chinese historian to paint the character of Paou in a 
poetical or epic manner. When describing the battle 
with Shih-Url, he says : — 

" They fought from seven o'clock in the morning till 
one at noon, burnt ten vessels, and killed an immense 
fiumber Qf the pirates. Shih-Url was so weakened 
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that he could scarcely make any opporition. On per- 
ceiying this through the smoke, Paou mounted on a sud- 
den the vessel of the pirate, and cried out : * I Chang 
Paou am come,' and at the same moment he cut tome 
pirates to pieces ; the remainder were then liardly dealt 
with. Paou addressed himself in an sDfprj tone to Shih- 
Url, and said : ' I advise you to submit : will you not fol- 
low my'ad«ice ? what have you to say V Shih*Url was 
struck with amazement, and his coujage left him. Paou 
advanced and bound him, and the whole crew were 
then taken captives. 

''From that period," saith our Chinese historian, in 
conclusion, " ships began to pass and repass in tranquillity. 
All became quiet on the rivers, and tranquil on the four 
seas. People lived in peace and plenty. The country 
began to assume a new appearance. Men sold their 
arms and bought oxen to plough their fields ; they burned 
sacrifices, said prayers on the tops of the hills, and re- 
joiced themselves by singing behind screens during day- 
time'^-'-and, (grand climax to all !) the governor of the 
province, in consideration 6( his valuable services in the 
pacification of the pirates, was allowed by an edict of the 
" Son of Heaven," to wear peacocks' feathers with two 
eyes ! 



TRB END. 
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HARPER'S FAMILY LIBRARY 

DESIGNED FOR ADULT PERSONS. 



" Books that you may carry to thefirey and hold readily in fpur hand, 
are the most XLseful after ail. A man mil often look at tJumj and ba 
tempted to go ojij when he woiUd have beenfirightened afboaksofa largm' 
sizcj oTidofa more erudite appearance.^ — Dr. Johnson. 



The proprietors of the Ftmfly Library ftel ttaonselTai atimidatedl to 
increased exertions by the distinguishetl fiivoar with which it hm ttavudy 
been received. 

The volumes now before the public may be eonfldently appealed to 
as proofs of zeal on the part of the .publishers to present to their readera 
a series of productions, which, as they are connected, not with ephemeral^ 
but with permanent subjects, may, years hence as well as noW| be con- 
sulted for lively amusement as well as solid instruction. 

To render this Library still more worthy of patronage, the proprio- 
tors propose incorporating in it such works of interest and Talue m 
may ai)pear in the various Libraries and Miscellanies now preparinf in 
Europe, particularly •' Constable's Miscellany," the " Edinburgh Cabinet* 
Library, «&c. All these productions, as they emanate from the pnm, 
will be submitted to literary gentlemen for inspection ; aiid ncme 'Vdl! be 
reprinted but such as shall be* found calculated to sustain the exalted 
character which this Library has already acquired. . 

Several well-known authors have been engaged to prepare for it original 
works of an American character, on History, Biography, Travels, itc 4ec. 

Every distinct subject will in general be comprehended in one Tolamo, 
or at most in three volumes, which may form either a portion of ths 
series or a complete work by itself; and each voltune will be embellished 
with appropriate engravings. 

The entire scries will be the production of authors of eminence, who 
have acquired celebrity by their literary labours, and whose names, as 
they appear in succession, will afford the surest guarantee to the piAUe 
for the satisfactory manner itf which the subjects will be treated. 

Such is the plan by which it is intended to form in American Family 
Library, comprising all that is valuable in those branches of knowledge 
which most happily tinite entenainment with instruction. The atmost 
oare will be taken, not only to exclude whatever can have an injurious 
influence on the mind, but to embrace every thing calculated to atrengtliMi 
the best and most salutary impressions. 

With these arrangements and facilities, the publishers flatter them- 
selves that they shall be able to present to their fellow-cithEens a work 
of unparalleled merit and cheapness, embracing subjects adapted to all 
classes of readers, and forming a body of literature deserving the praise 
of having instructed many, and amused all ; and above every other spe- 
cies of eulogy, of being fit to be introduced, without reserve or exception, 
oy the father of a fkmiiy to the domestic circle. Meanwhile, the veiy loW 
price at which it is charged renders more extensive patronage necessaiy 
for its support and prosecution. The immediate encouragement, there- 
fbre, of those who approve its ]>lan and execution is respectrally solidted. 
The work may be obtained in complete sets, or in separate numben^ 
rom the principal booksellers tliroughout the United Btatedt 




Recommendations of the Familj/ Library. 

Tai IbUifiviu optaioiuh Mt«cte4 from hie hly r«nMcuble Icnirnalf , will 
ramble ttaora wSo «m ttsaeqiuuiited witk um Fumly Library to form an 
Mtiawta of ita merits. Namerous otber notice*, equally IkTourable, and 
ttaok aoureea equally reapectable, mif ht be preeented if deemed neceasary. 

'"The Funily Library.— A verr exeellent, and alwaye entertalnlBf Mia- 
eellaay."— £tfm&ttr^A ktviett. No. 103. 

" Tlu Family Libraryr-^Vf9 think thia eeriea of books entitled to the 
e^KtanaiTe patronaf e they hare receired from the public. The aubiects 
■aleeted ve» fwiaiidly, bodi vaeftal and Intereatinf In ibamarivea, and are 
treated fn a popular and afreeable manner : the style ia dear, easy, and 
iewtaiff, adnted to the taste of aeperal readers, ftHr whom the hooka are 
designed. Iiie writera are raoat^ men of high rank in the Utarary worid, 
and appear to poaaesa the happy talent m blending inatraetion with 

amnaement We hesitate not to commend it to the public as a yaluable 

Mriaa af worka, and wonhy a plaea In arary gantleman v library ."^^ifcg^a- 
mm fT CXsc^ ^m' EnUrttuming KtuwMg9. 

*' We take the cnportnnity again to recommend ibis valuable aeriaa of 
v ol n m a a to die pabUe patroDage. We know of no mode In which ao much 
antenaizUng matter may be praeurad, at ao cheap a rate, aa in theFamUv 
Llbi«ry.»->f. Y. Datiy Advmiutr. 

*'The Family Library duniU be In the handa of ererr peraon. Tlina 
ftr it baa treated of subjects hiteresting to all, condenaed in a perspiciious 
imd iifraeaMe atyle...M.We have ao repeatedly spoken of the merits of the 
design of (hia work, and of the able mannei in which it is edited, that on 
ihia oceaakm we will only repeat our conviction, that it ia worthy a place 
la every library in tiie oountiy, and will prove one of the moot uaeml as 
it is one of the moat intareating publications which has ever iaaued from 
iha Amariaan pi«aa.'*<-niV. Y. Coufier if Enqvirtr. 

*< It ia needless at thia late period to conmiend to public attention and 
anaoiwageawnt the collection of ddightiUl worka now in a courae of mib- 
Itaation under the i^ropriate title of the Family Library."— JV*. F. £vf- 
ningJvumal. 

**We have repeatedly expreaaed our unwavering confidence in the 
merlta of thia valuable aeries of popular and inatruetive hooka. The 
Family Library has now reached ita sixteenth number, vrUh the increasing 
IhTOOr of the enlightened Aineriran public ; and we have heard of but 
oiu diaaentinc voice among the periodical and newspaper publiahera who 
have flnrauenUy noticed and applauded the plan and thd'^execiuion of the 
Family Library. A censure so entirely dentitiUe of reason eannot injure 
a dajia of publicationa pure in aentiment and Judicioua and tasteftil in 
eempoaiUon.'*— Tile Cabinet t^ Religion^ itc. 

*' The namea of the writera employed are a sufficient surety that the 
merit of the Family Library will aanbr no decline."— i^. F. 'Evening Post 

*'The Family Library is a coUectkm which should be aought after bj 
every one desirous of procuring the most valuable new worka in the 
cheapest and moot convenient form."— i\r. F. Daily Sentinel 

"Thoaewho condenae and arrange auch worka for publication, and 

' they also who promulgate them, richly deserve the thanks and patronage 

of all enlightened communities hi the country. Tbe Family Library 

k proroiaea to be a most useAil and cheap repository of the most important 

r aventa of proftme, ancient, and modem history A seriea of volmneig 

"ll wdl condueted, and published with such stirring eontmts, cannot foil to 

^ aoxpaas all dry eneyclopedias, or diflhse and elaborate hlstmiea or biogra- 

phiia, miserably tranalated, and extended to tbr very stretch of ver 
MityJ*^Philadelpkia Gazette. 
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VAMILT CLASSICAL LXBRaRT. 

**X greater dMideratmn to the En^itb readtr onmot well be faroa|li 
to public notice."— Beir« Weekly Messenger^ 

" The Family Classical labrary may M reckoned as one of tbe moat 
instnictive series of works now in the coarse of publication."— Comftrid^e 
C/ironicle. 

'^Aseries of works under the title of the Family CUuaieal LArary 
is now in the couffie of publication, which will, no doubt, arrest the atten- 
tion of all the admirers of elegant and p(4ite llt«ratare— of that literature 
which forms the solid and indispensable basis of a sound and gentlemanly 
education."— £a/A Herald. 

" We are hiclined to augur the most beneficial results to tbe rising 
generation fVom the plan and nature of this publieatioD ; and we doubt not 
that under the able superintendence of Mr. Valpy, tbe value of the pnsent 
work will not exceed its success as a mane literary speculatioii. tt ov^t 
to find a place in every school and private fiunily ia tbe Ungdam.*— jB^ 
tol Journal. 

" The design of this publication is highly laudable : if it be patronised 
according to its deserts, we have no h^tation in saying that its suocess 
will be very considerable." — Edinburgh Advertiser. 

" If we had been called on to state what m our (pinion was wanted to 
complete the several periodicals now in course of publication, we should 
have recommended a translation of the most approved ancient vnriters, in 
a corresponding style. This undertaking, therefi>re, of Mr. Valpy's, most 
completely meets the view we had entertained on the sub^. We 
stroDgly recommend the production to the notice of schools, as its perusal 
must tend to implant on the minds of the pupils a love fiiir ancient lore. 
In Ladies' Seminaries the series will, indeed, be invaluablo~-the stCHes of 
antiquity being thus thrown open to them."— P/ymotctA and Dwanport 
Herald. 

" Economy is the order of the day in books. The Family Classical Id' 
brary will greatly assist the classical labours of tutors as well as purals 
We suspect that a period is arriving ^n^en the Greek and Latin authors 
will be more generally read through the medium of translatioos."— CAel 
tenham Journal. 

" We avail ourselves of the earliest opportunity of introducing to tlie 
notice of our readers a work which appears to promise the utmost advan> 
tage to the rising generation in particular. There is no class of people to 
whom it is not calculated to be useflil— to the scholar, it will be an agree 
able guide and companion ; while those to whom a clasrtcal education 
has been denied will find in it a pleasant and a valuaUo avenue towards 
those ancient models of litertuy greatness, whieh, even iu this age of 
boasted refinement, we are proud to imitate."— AA«niem CkronicU. 

** The Family Classical Library will contain the most ctMrreet and eie< 
gant translations of the immortal works of all the^great authors of Greece 
and Rome ; an acquaintance vrith whose writings is indispensable to every 
man who is desirous of acquiring even modem elaancal attainments."'* 
Liverpool Albion, 

" TTiis volume promises to be an invaluable acquisiticm to those but 
partially acquainted with the Greek and Latin languages; such of the 
tUir sex more especially as direct their laudable cmiDsity in the channel 
of classic literatiure must find in translation the very key to the knowledge 
they seek. The mero trifle for which the lover of literature may now 
f\imish his library with an elegant and uniform edition of the best trans- 
lations fVom the classics, will, it cannot be doubted, ensure the Family 
Classidil Library a welcome reception."— Woo/m€r*« Exeter Oaxetts, 

** This work will supply a desideratum in literature; and we hope it 
will meet with encouragement. Tbe translations of many of tlM ancient 
authors, who may be looked on as the great storehonlB of mod«m litersi- 
ture, are out of tbe reach of the English reader ; and this publioatiOQ will 
render them accessible to tW— -Yorkshire Gazette. 
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THE HISTORY OF MODERN 
EUROPE, from the Rise of the 
Modern Kingdoms to the present 
period. By William Rubbbll, 
LL.D., and Wiluajc Jonkb, Esq. 
With Annotations by an Amen- 
can. In 3 vols. 8vo. 

THE mSTORICAL WORKS of 
the Rev. WILLIAM ROBERT- 
SON. D.D. ; comprising his HIS- 
TORY oTA MERICA; CHARLES 
v.; SCOTLAND, and INDU. 
In 3 rols. 8to. with Plates. 

GIBBONS inSTORY OF THE 
DECLINE AND FALL or the 
ROMAN EMPIRE. In 4 vols. 
8vo. With Plates. 

Tha Mbort worln (RnMilV, RobertMmV and 
Oibboii't) ara •tereotyped, and printed 
uniformlf. Qmt pains have been taken 
to render them perfect in eren* mpect. 
Ther ara decidedly the bait adiuons ever 
published in this eoontrjr. 

ENGLISH SYNONYMES, with 
copious Illustrations and Expla- 
nations, drawn fVom the best Wri- 
ters. By6K0RaKCRABBK,M.A. 

A new Edition, enlarged. 8yo. 
[Stereotyped.] 

LIFE OF LORD BYRON. By 
Thomas MooRR, Esq. In 9 vols. 
8vo. With a Portrait. 

THE BOOK OF NATURE; being 
a popular Illustration of the gene- 
ral Laws and Phenomena ofCrea- 
tion, dec. By John Mason (3ood, 
M.D. and F.R.S. 8?o. With his 
Life. [Stereotyped.] 

HOOPER'S MEDICAL DICTION- 
ARY. From the last London 
Edition. With Additions, by Sa- 
if UKL Akcrlt, BID. 8vo. 

COOPER'S SURGICAL DIC- 
TIONARY. In S vols. 8vo. 
Greatly enlarged. [Stereotyped.] 

GOOD*S(Dr.JoHN Mason) STUDY 
OF MEDICINE. In 5 vols. 8vo. 
A new edition. With Additions, 
by Samurl Cooprr, M.D. 



THE PERCY ANECDOTES. R> 
vised edition. To which Ui ad- 
ded, m Valuable Collection of 
American Anecdotes, original 
and soleeted. Illustrated with 
fourteen Miniature Portraits.— 
8vo. 

ADVENTURES ON THE CO- 
LUMBIA RIVER; including thu 
Narrative of a Residence of Six 
Years on the Western side of the 
Rocky Mountains, &c. Ac. By 
Ross Cox. 8to. 

WORKS OF THE REV. ROBERT 
HALL, with Memoirs of his Life, 
Ac. la 3 vols. 8vo. 

KEITH ON THE PROPHECIES. 

12nio. 

BROWN'S; DICTIONARY of the 
HOLY BIBLE. From the last 
genuine Edinburgh edition. 8vo. 

THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS, 
From the earliest period to the pre 
Bent time. By the Rev. H. H. Mil 
M 4.N . In 3 vols. 18mo. illustraied 
with original maps, A;o. 

THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BO 
NAPARTE. By J. 6 . Lockh art, 
Esq. With copperplate engravings' 
9 vols. 18ino. 

LIFE OF NELSON. By Robrri 
SouTBKv, Esq. With a portrait 

THE LIFE OF ALEXANDER 
THE GREAT. By the Rev. J 
Williams. With a map. 18mo. 

NATURAL HISTORY OP IN- 
SECTS. Illustrated by numerous 
engravings. ISmo. 

THE UFE OF LORD BYRON 

By John G ALT, Esq. ISmo. 

THE LIFE OF MOHABfMED, 
Founder of the Relicion of Islam, 
and of the Empire ofthe Saracens. 
By the Rev. Gboror Bush, A.M. 
With a plate. 18ma 

LETTERS ON DEM0N0LO6Y 
AND WITCHCRAFar. By Sir 
Waltrr Scott, Bart. I80MI. 
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LIVES OF EMINENT PAINTERS 
AND BCULPTOBS. Br Allim 
CvKnmaHia, Eai). IB 3 igl*. 
limn. Willi pimniis. 

F CHIVALRY AND 



Ji»i, Eaq. IBiDD,, wilb 9 plale. 
LIFE OF MARY allEEN OP 
SCOTS. By HI»1H au..««i. 

HISTORY OF EGYPT. By R.V. 
H. BDtHLL, LLJ). l&m. Willi 

ERgnTlOfl. 

HISTORY OF POUND, By J. ' 

Fi-iiciiH, Eiq. Wilb t ponriUl 
of KoKiiuka. ISmo. ' 
FESnVAI*. GAMES, AND A- 
unSEMENTa, ADdHit UK) Hod- 

UFE OF sta ISAAC NsrwTON, 

By David Biiiiwml, LL.D. 

Wilb 1 Foctnlt 
PALESTINE ; BT Oh HOtY LAND. 

ByM.Rp8>it>.,LL.D. UMo. 
MEMOIRS OF THE EMPSEaS 

JOSEPHINE. By Dr. Mihh, 



ISmo 
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D CAMP OF BONA- 



LIVES AND 
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Esrtlcr 



id Diuqpler, IncEil, 
loclory View of ibt 

Bn,"ud ibB amory of llie Bucs- 
Dlwa. Wllb Potlnlu on Heel, 



ETcnuIolheDtliin, Attenimd 

By Bh.bo" TcmniK, P.8.A. li 
B.A.8.L,, Bilbor of ,"Thn Htn- 
liwy of Englmd,* " Thp HiaUtry 

MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED 
FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. BJ 

JOURNAL 01 AN EXPEDITION 

RHor In ■ .^muiullffll. By 

IJliHlniud>irllh Engiailnfs and 
Haia. a toU. JSniio. 
'JUUIRIES C0NCE.ININQ THE 
INTELLECTUAL POWERS, 
A )D THE INVESTIGATION 
Ol' TRIiJII. By >illr< Aun- 
CRomir.M.D. P R S.,PolHrw of 
ilie RoyiU CnlleBo or Phyiielins 
- Eibnl,uigli, *- " — •-- 

311(1 Edinl>nr*li 

LIVES OF C 

AVELLERS. 

LIFE OF FREDERIC THE BB- 

COKD, By l.oKD DoFiB. In 

a loU. ISmo. Fonrall. 
SKETCHES FROM VENETIAN 

HISTORY. In a Tirfi. ISmo. 

Wlita ruat*. 
HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA, 

Itir prcHnl llms. By ^bl pa- 

Wilb EnfiBvInis. 



THE CONSISTENCY OF REVE- 
LATION Willi iaelt and wilb 
Humui Reuon. By Phiu* Ni- 
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BUXCBT. ByKoii. ISmo. 
HAMINaERV PLATS. DhIiuckI 

fir AidUj uba. la 1 toIl Ikdo. 

™"'"" ■'•"■""' I lUS DOOWMIiO. _ 

ART OP INVIOORATIXG and gtaia, lama. Br it» Auiborcr 
PROLOSOING LIPB. UjfWir,- "Pelbiuo." »i!. IsureotHi.d.f 
LIU Kiicmsiii, M.I» la™, I pgygHjux AHml. InSnl. 
TBB COOK'S ORACLE, AND , lamo. By ibt AuUur of "PM- 

^. MASUAL. ; ita^'ict. (SHnmrpaJ-l 

PADL CLIFPOJID. Afliffol. In 

" PoJbani,'' *a, [Sunsypai.] 
PALELAND. A Nnal. By ibi 
Aallwror "Palbun,'**. llmii. 
ANAnASiCS. A NortL laSnU. 

TODTH AND HANB00D:0F 
CYBIL THOB-VrON. A NmcL 
« ron. l»mo. [S«™«niiiill 

THB DUTCHHAN'i FIRGaiUG. 
A Tdi. B; J. X. Paclbmb, 
Ewi. In ItoU. llnH. 

THK aunoGLBH. . 



DAMBSV BURVEYINQ. Sn 
alJBVEVDRS' TABLES, limn. 
BROWN'B (J.) C 



TUB WORKS OP THE REV, 
JOHN WESLEY, A.M. Wah 

llulul Lgndim Bdllnin. Willi 
■ Ponnli. 
LETTERS FROU THE .Si^EAN. 
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OONVSRSATIONS WITH AN 
AMBITIOUS BTIIDB.NT III ILL 
HEALTH ; wUh ulw PIkh, 
»t lU anHMr or "PaUHm,' 

■nfiiuiniD,*** SMu, 



"Tlw O'Hsr- 
aiFis"<«. inVRte. tloKl. 
E TOimO DUKE. A Nnd 
)' tht Antbor of " 1^*lui Bra;.' 



PHILIP AUGUBTtB. A*I(c>t4. 
By the Auitw or " Dtmlfy," Ac. 

THE CLDS-BOOS. Bf ntisn 

Auihon. In 1 toIh. Itam. 
DE VE'rE a NonL Bf rte 

■ ■wi of ■• TraiBlM." In 

EVELIMA. A tjorel. Bf UlB 
THB FALSE STEP AND TUB 



ARLINOTON, 
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DABMLBY. ANbivel. ByG.P. R. 
JiLMSB, Author of "Bietaeliett." }n 
S toIb. ISmo. 

DE UORME. A Novel By the 
Author of ^ Rieheliea** and " JDaxn- 
ley/' 3 vols. ISmo. 

HAVERHILB. A Novel. By J. A. 
'JoNK9, Esq. In 2 vols. ISmo. 

TRAITS OF TRAVEL. A Novel. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. By T. C. Grat- 
TAN, Author of "Highways and 
Byways." 

THE HEIRESS OF BRUGES. A 
Tale. By the Author of "High- 
ways and Byways," "Traits of 
Travel," dec. 2 vols. ISmo. 

WALTER COLYTON. A T«e. 
In 2 vols. ISmo. By Boracb 
Smith, Author of " Dr»mblstye- 
House," " ZUlah," Ac dec. 

THE SIAMESE TWINS. IW tb« 

Author of ." Pelham," &c. ISmo. 

THE SPY : A Ta]« of the Neutiai 
Ground. By tho author of " Pre- 
caution." In two volumes. So* 
veath Edition. 

CONTARINI FLEMING. APsy- 
chologicnJ Auto Biography. By 
the author of "Vivian Grey," 
"The Young Duke," dec. In 2 
vols. IS^o. 

MAXWELL. A Novd. By the 
Author of " Sayings and Doings." 
2 vols. 12mo. 

LAWRIK TODD; OR, THE SET- 
TLERS IN THE WOODS. By 
John GALr,Esq. In 2 vols. 12oio. 

eOUTHENNAN. A Novel. In 2 
vols. 12mo. By the Author of 
" Lawrie Todd," &c. duC. 

TUB NEW FOREST. A Novel. 
In 2 vols. 12ino. By the Author 
of " Bramhletye-HouM," " Zil- 
lab," &c. d&c. 

ROXOBEL. By Mrs. SatRWOOO. 
In 3 vols. 18mo. 

THE RIVALS. A NoveL By the 
Author of " The Collei^anB," dee. 
Ill 2 vols. 12mo. 

HUNGARIAN TALES. In 2 vols. 
12mo. By Mrs. Gorc, Author of 
" the Lettre de Cachet" and " Ro* 
uiauces of Real life." 

ROMANCES OF REAL LIFE. la 

2 vols. 12mo. 

FRANCE, IN 18a0-30. By liidf 
MoKOAH. In 2 vols. 19P9«t 



TALES OF TBB VARliT AMI 
By HoRAOB SMmit BHL,iiitlu»r 
of "BrambliCyo flbosl,* <*ZU< 
lab|* *e. k.t, 

Thb works or MARIA BDGE- 
WORTH. IaOvoto..l9nM. With 
Eagravtnga. 

THE BOYS* AND GIRLS* LI- 
BRARY. 18mo. 

AFFBCTTNG8CSNES; helogFas- 
aagea from the Diary of a Physi- 
oian. 2 vols. ISino. [Sceraotyped.] 

C<HtfING OUT; and THE FIELD 
OF THE FORTY FOOTSTEPS. 
Novels. ByMlssis Xuis and An- 
na Mabia Poetsa. In 9 vols. 

THE BARONY. A Novel. In S 
vols. ItaM. By Miss Amma Ma- 
ria PoRTsa. 

CLOUDESLEY. A Novel. In 2 
voIs.l2nio. By the Author of** Ca> 
leb WUUams,^ dtc 

SKETCHES OF IRISH CHARAC- 
TER. By Mrs. Barab O. Hall. 

THE RIVALS OF ESTB: and 
other Potttns. By Jambs G. and 
Mary B. BuoOKii. ISroo. 

BEATRICE. A Tale^ (bunded on 
Facts. By Mrs, Hoflamdw In 2 
vols. 12mo. 

CONTRAST. ANord. ByRraiNA 
Maria Rochx, Author of " the 
ChUdren of the Abbey," dec. dbc. 
In 2 vols. 12nio. ^ 

THE DENOUNCED. ANoveL In 
2 vols. 12010. By the Author of 
« The Smuggler."* 

THE OXONIANS. A NoveL In 
2 vols. 12mo. By the Author of 
"TheRou6." 

THE COUNTRY 6URATE. By 

the Author of "The Subaltern." 
In 2 vols* ISmo. *^ 

BULWER'S NOVELS. Printed and 
bound unUtormly in sets of 10 vol- 
umes—embracing "Pelhasft," "the 
Disowned,* " Devereux," "Paul 
CUflford," and " Euisoe Aram." 

LIFE of DE. B. D. CLARKE. 8vo. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION of 1890 

UFE OF VAN HALEN, dfeo. ftvo* 

lOLLBR'S GREECE, 19bm. 

SMART'S HORACE. S tsIs. 16mo. 

RELIGIOUS DISCOURSES. By 
<, Sir WA.LTSR Scott, B«t. 18nwi 
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IftOIUhCEortlUTORY. Fkuct. 
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THE SCHOOL OF FASHION. A 

RYBRENT DE CRUCB. ANo^' 
TflU E.NGUSH AT HOME. A 

THE LAST OP TUE PLANTA- 

GENETS. An Iliitollcil Bck 
inaiico. Id a voKl ISino, 
TALES OP Mll,n-AK¥ LIFE. Ill 



il AUCIIINDRANB. 

M.MACK'fl REVISITED; 



MIER- 



HI^RT MILTON. A iiviii. 

VKfTRRUAY IN.IIIELAND. , 

NDTd. In I im. Ilnni. 
WAI.DBOSAVE. ANoTut. In 

THE ADVENTURES oriKINa-B 

I'AGB. A NotbL. a TDK. ISmo. 

TALES AND eSETCHES. B)' ■ 

SEPARATION. ANoiel, ByL°- 
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